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Backbenchers  furious  at  decision  to  implement  Conservative  benefit  cuts 


Rebels  close  in  on  Harman 


Tflirigt  Harman.  - .social  security  team  fanned  tip  to  show  loyalty  to  her  at  ccmtrovan^PlJ  meeting  fwotograpwdqnncphee 

Duke  speaks  up  for  his  children 


Queen  praised  for  her  abundance 
of  tolerance  in  unique  speech 


LukaHanflnfl 


rHE  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
yesterday  praised  Ms 
children  for  doing 
rather  well  under  very  diffi- 
ult  and  demanding  circum- 
tances". 

Of  the  disastrous  marriages 
f Charles,  Anne  and  Andrew, 
nd  the  debacles  which  have 
Edict ed  the  House  of  Wind- 
er in  recent  years,  there  was 
o mention. 

Instead,  in  a speech  to  mark 
je  royal  couple's  golden  wed- 
ing  anniversary  today,  there 
ere  warm  words  fbr  the 
ueen.  praising  her  “abun- 
ance  of  tolerance"  — a vir- 
ie  he  described  as  .the 
ssentlal  ingredient  of  a 
appy  marriage. 

He  told  a 50th  anniversary 
inch  at  the  Guildhall  in  the 
ity  of  London:  “Like  all  fam- 
ies,  we  went  through  the  flail 
tnge  of  the  pleasures  and 
ibulations  of  bringing  up 
lildren. 

“I  am.  naturally,  somewhat 


hinged  hut  I think  our  chil- 
dren have  all  done  rather  well 
under  very  difficult  and  de- 
manding circumstances  and  I 
hope  I can  be  forgiven  fbr  feel- 
ing proud  of  them. 

“I  am  also  encouraged  to 
see  what  a good  start  the  next 
generation  is  making.’* 

The  Duke  also  spoke  of  the 
responsibilities  of  being  a 
royal  and  the  "grey  area  of 
existence  between  official  and 
what  is  left  of  private  life". 

He  talked  of  the  unique  po- 
sition of  his  marriage.  “In 
such  circumstances  much  can 
be  done  by  an  individual,  but 
I am  sufficiently  old-fash- 
ioned to  believe  that  a great 
deal  more  can  be  achieved  by 
a partnership  in  marriage. 

“It  has  been  a challenge  fbr 
us  but,  by  trial  and  experi- 
ence, I believe  we  have 
achieved  a sensible  division 
of  labour  and  a good  balance 
between  our  individual  and 
joint  interests.” 

With  the  Queen  sitting  at 
his  side,  the  Duke  said:  "It 
may  not  be  quite  so  important 


when  things  are  going  well, 
but  it  is  absolutely  vital  when 
the  going  gets  difficult 

"You  can  take  ft  from  me 
that  the  Queen  has  the  quality 
of  tolerance  in  abundance." 

The  speech  was  attended 
by  political  luminaries  and 
assorted  royalty.  John  Pres- 
cott, the  deputy  prime  minis- 
ter, sat  next  to  Britain’s  most 
famous  nonagenarian,  the 
Queen  Mother. 

The  event  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a two-day  golden 
wedding  fiesta.  The  tone  of 
the  celebrations  yesterday 
and  today  — in  keeping  with 
a monarchy  keen  to  be  seen 
reforming  itself  — is  conspic- 
uously Informal. 

Last  night,  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Philip  held  a private 
dinner  at  the  modishly  left- 
wing  People’s  Palace  after  a 
royal  gala  concert  at  the 
Royal  Festival  Han  organised 
by  Prince  Edward. 

Today  the  royal  couple  are 
due  to  go  on  a presidential- 
style  walkabout  outside  West- 
minster Abbey  after  a com- 
memoration service  attended 
by  almost  all  the  survivors 
from  Europe’s  royal  houses, 
who  will  be  bussed  into  cen- 
tral London.  The  royal  couple 


may  even  stroll  as  for  as 
Downing  Street  for  a recep- 
tion hosted  by  Tony  and 
Cherie  Blair. 

Downing  Street  made  it 
clear  yesterday  the  Queen 
had  requested  people  from  all 
walks  of  life  be  present  at  a 
People's  Banquet  which  will 
be  given  by  the  Government 
after  the  reception. 

Jockey  Walter  Swinburn 
will  sit  beside  the  Queen  at 
the  top  table,  together  with 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Helen 
James,  aged  24,  from  Angle- 
sey, a guide  leader  for  five 
years  and  a member  of  the 
Guide  Association’s  Junior 
Council. 

In  his  speech  yesterday,  the 
Duke  also  struck  a nostalgic 
note  and  recalled  the  “fairly 
drab  world"  of  Britain  in  1947 
when  the  "post-war  recovery 
had  hardly  even  begun  and 
practically  everything  was 
still  rationed. 

“Everyone  seemed  to  think 
that  our  wedding  was  a very 
happy  occasion  and  brought  a 
little  colour  back-  to  life  after 
the  dreary  war  years.  At  any 
rate,  we  certainly  thought 
so." 


David  Henck* 
and  Michael  White 


HARRIET  Har- 
man, the  Social 
Security  Secre- 
tary, was  last 
night  feeing  the 
most  significant 
backbench  revolt  of  the  new 
Parliament  over  her  contro- 
versial decision  to  implement 
the  last  Conservative  govern- 
ment's benefit  cuts  to  lone 
parents  of  between  £5  and 
£10.50  a week. 

Furious  MPs  from  both 
wings  of  the  party  attacked 
her  at  the  weekly  meeting  of 
the  Parliamentary  Labour 
Party  (PLP)  yesterday  for 
making  what  they  denounced 
as  a policy  U-turn  on  prom- 
ises she  gave  to  MPs  when  the 
Tories  were  in  power. 

The  attacks  came  despite 
the  efforts  of  party  managers 
to  ensure  that  ministers, 
whips  and  parliamentary  pri- 
vate secretaries  attended  the 
meeting  to  show  loyalty  to 
their  beleaguered  colleague. 
The  entire  social  security 
team,  including  Frank  Field, 
turned  up  to  support  her. 

Labour  rebels,  who  are  hop- 
ing to  reverse  the  cuts  by 
amending  the  social  security 
bQl,  yesterday  expressed  out- 
rage that  Ms  Harman  had  not 
reversed  £390  million  worth 
of  cuts  in  Kenneth  Clarke’s 
November  1996  budget,  in- 
cluding the  abolition  of  a 
higher  single-parent  rate  of 
both  income  support  and 
child  benefit 

The  cut  will  cost  families  £5 
to  £10.50,  officials  admit,  an 
average  £6  a week  to  same  of 
the  poorest  groups  in  society, 
from  next  ApriL 
MPs  yesterday  quoted  Ms 
Hannan’s  promise  on  Novem- 
ber 28  last  year  to  oppose  the 
same  benefit  cuts  she  is  now 
implementing.  A memoran- 
dum sent  to  Labour  MPs  to 
encourage  them  to  vote 
against  Mr  Clarke’s  Budget 
said:  "Since  one  parent  bene- 
fit is  not  taxed.  It  helped  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  wel- 
fare and  work.  Its  abolition 
will  make  working  lone  moth- 
ers worse  off  and  will  discour- 
age work  amongst  this 
group.” 

Allies  say  she  did  not 
promise  to  restore  the  cut,  but 
objected  because  It  was  done 
"In  isolation"  with  no  accom- 
panying programme  to  help 
lone  parents.  In  contrast,  they 


‘The  abolition  [of  One  Parent 
Benefit]  will  make  working  lone 
mothers  worse  off  and  discourage 
work  amongst  this  group.  Lone 
Parent  Premium  recognises  that 
lone  parents  face  additional  costs  in 
bringing  up  their  children — they  do 
not  have  a partner’s  time  or  income 
to  help  with  children* 

Harriet  Harman,  budget  briefing 
November  28  1 996 


arid,  Ms  Hannan's  £200  mil- 
lion New  Deal  to  get  lone 
parents  off  welfare  into  work 
moves  from  its  pilot  stage  to 
become  fully  operational  next 
October. 

In  her  speech  to  MPs  yester- 
day Ms  Harman  admitted  she 
was  not  happy  about  the 
move,  but  added  that  being  in 
government  meant  making 
tough  choices,  and  the  prior- 
ity had  to  be  to  get  lone 
parents  into  work. 

Labour  officials  later  said 
the  meeting  had  expressed 
“full  hacking”  for  the  New 
Deal  programme  and  that 
there  was  a “clear  majority” 
in  favour  of  the  Government’s 
approach. 

"People  did  express  strong 
opinions  on  an  sides.  But  It 
was  a very  good-natured  de- 
bate In  which  most  MPs  in- 
volved in  social  security  mat- 
ters supported  Harriet,"  said 
one  official 

Some  MPs  later  protested  to 
Clive  Soley,  the  PLP  chair- 
man, at  the  spin  being  put  out 
by  party  officials. 

Ms  Hannan's  inability  to 
find  other  cuts  to  restore  the 
lost  benefits  has  produced 
cross-party  anger  among  Lib- 
eral Democrat  Ulster  Union- 
ist and  Labour  MPs.  Many 
voluntary  organisations  also 
hoped  that  Labour  would  hon- 
our its  commitments  in  Oppo- 
sition. Some  MPs  yesterday 
called  for  higher  taxes  to  pay 
for  it 

Sixty-seven  MPs  had  signed 
a Commons  protest  motion:  46 
Labour,  17  Liberal  Demo- 
crats, two  Ulster  Unionists, 
one  SDLP  and  one  Plaid 
Cymru. 


listen  to  the  people,  page  9 


More  than  a last  sigh  - . 


Authors  Salman  Rushdie,  left  and  John  le  Carrfc 

‘John  le  Carre  is  right  to  say  that  free 
speech  isn’t  an  absolute.  We  have  the 
freedoms  we  fight  for,  and  we  lose, 
those  we  don’t  defend.  I’d  always 
thought  George  Smiley  knew  that.  His 
creator  appears  to  have  forgotten’ 

-Salman  Rushdie,  letters,  page  8 


Though  Tony  Blair  feces 
mounting  frustration  over 
student  tuition  fees  and  next 
week’s  foxhunting  bill,  the 
Symbolism  of  Labour  squeez- 
ing lane  parents  makes  this 
revolt  the  most  significant 
that  the  new  team's  179-vote 
Commons  majority  has  faced. 

The  revolt  is  the  latest 
manifestation  of  growing  dis- 
atisfection  with  what  some 
Labour  critics  see  as  Ms  Har- 
man's inability  to  resist  pres- 
sure from  Gordon  Brown,  the 
Chancellor,  and  Alastair  Dar- 
ling, Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury.  There  has  also  been 
tension  over  welfere  reform 
between  the  minister  and  Mr 
Field,  her  Blair-imposed 
deputy. 

A stream  of  leaks  have  por- 
trayed Mr  Field's  approach  to 
welfere  reform  as  impractical 
and  over-theoretical,  and  rela- 
tions between  the  two  — de- 
spite muted  denials  — are 
poor. 

Mr  Field  is  due  soon  to  pro- 
duce a green  paper  setting  out 
the  priorities  for  welfare 
reform.  But  there  have  been 
suggestions  that  internal  de- 
partmental arguments  about 
presentation  of  the  ideas  and 
how  they  could  be  imple- 
mented are  continuing  to  the 
bitter  end. 

As  Ms  Harman  took  her 
case  to  the  Tribune  Group 
last  night,  the  leftwing  MP 
Audrey  Wise,  who  is 


"amazed"  by  the  response  to 
the  Campaign  Group  motion, 
said:  “I  have  not  had  to  go 
around  looking  for  signa- 
tures, people  are  coming  to 
me,  keen  to  sign  it  Even  some 
parliamentary  private  secre- 
taries have  said  they  would 
love  to  support  it  but  are 
banned  from  signing  motions 
against  government  policy. 

“People  are  very  sad  about 
doing  this.  My  own  view  is 
that  this  is  nothing  personal 
against  Harriet  It  is  the  Gov- 
ernment implementing  Tory 
policy  that  is  angering 
people." 

She  now  hopes  to  amend 
the  bill  next  month. 

Among  the  usually  loyal 
MPs  objecting  to  government 
policy  are  Gwyneth  Dun- 
wpody,  Dale  Campbell  Sa- 
vours, Tom  Cox  and  Jimmy 
Hood.  Other  Labour  rebels  in- 
clude Maria  Fyfe,  Eric 
Clarke,  Ann  Clwyd  and  Chris 
Muffin.  A number  of  new  MPs 
have  also  joined  for  the  first 
time,  including  Harold  Best 
Leeds  North  West  and  David 
Chaytor,  Bury  North. 

Under  the  New  Deal,  some 
£31.  million  is  being  spent 
recruiting  LQ00  personal  ad- 
visers to  help  find  work  for  a 
million  lone  parents  — 
mostly  women  whose  chil- 
dren have  reached  school  age. 
The  advisers  will  help  them 
to  find  local  job  opportunities 
and  childcare  facilities. 
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Cheshire  cat  lost 

in  smokescreen 


Simon  Hoggart 


THE  Tories  bad  only  one 
topic  yesterday — the 
payments  to  Labour  by 
the  Formula  One  chief.  Benue 
Ecclestone. 

The  first  to  raise  it  was  Ann 
Widdecombe,  whose  dark  an- 
athemas ended  any  chance  of 
Michael  Howard  becoming 
Tory  leader  this  year.  Mis  Wid- 
decombe is  commonly  known 
as  Doris  Karloff,  though  this 
is  unfair.  There  are  plenty  of 
other  names  you  could  can 
her,  such  as  Glad  the  Im  paler, 
Della  Lugosi  and  Yvonne 
Chaney.  Jr. 

She  rose  massively  to  her 
feet  (please  don’t  send  any 
more  letters  claiming  I would 
never  comment  on  a man’s  ap- 
pearance; I'm  much  ruder 
about  men)  and  asked  Mr 
Blair  to  address  the  matter 
with  “uncharacteristic  frank- 
ness, humility,  and  without . 
giving  me  his  usual  impres- 
sion of  a Cheshire  cat” 

At  which  there  was  some 
tittering  among  Labour  MPs, 
who  see  Ms  Widdecombe  as  a 
sort  of  Cheshire  elephant, 
though  without  the  art  of  dis- 
appearing gracefully,  leaving 
only  a scowL 

There  followed  a noisy  dis- 
pute between  Mr  Blair  and  Mr 
Hague  about  which  party's  be- 
haviour had  been  more  honest 
and  scrupulous.  It  was  like 
watching  an  exchangeon 
moral  virtue  between  a tout 
wbo  demanded  £800  for  a Cup 
Final  ticket  and  a plumber 
who  charges  elderly  widows 
£500  to  change  a washer. 

fMr  Blair  could  have 
handled  that  “Look—-  as  I’ve 
made  clear — without  that 
washer — thousands  of 
pounds  of  flood  damage — 
could  have  been  caused  and — 
as  for  as  I'm  aware — the  right 
honourable  gentleman  has 
never  repaired  a leaky  tap  in 
his  life...”) 

The  Prime  Minister  said 
that  he  had  paid  back  Mr  Ec- 
clestone's donation.  Mr  Hague 
asked  when.  Mr  Blair  said 
that,  well,  they  hadn't  actually 


Review 


paid  the  money  back  yet.  but 
they  jolly  well  would  soon.  If 
he  had  added  that  he  was  ex- 
pectin' a postal  order  any  day 
he  could  not  have  been  much 
less  convincing-  _ , , ■ 

The  Prime  Ministersald 
that  he  and  Paddy  Ashdown 
had  agreed  their  parties 
would  publish  thenamesgaU 
donors,  back  to  1392.  Would 
the  Tories  do  the  same? 

Since  the  liberal  Demo^ 
crats’  financial  contributions 

probably  consist  of  s few  left- 
over foreign  coins  and  5Qp-cff 
pizza  coupons,  this  gesture 
might  mean  less  to  Mr  Ash- 
down than  it  would  to  William 
Hague. 

The  Tory  leader  then  pro-  ■ 
duced  a letter  which  revealed 
the  startling  fact  that  earlier 
this  month  Mr  Blair  had 
turned  down  an  offer  of  more 
money  from  Formula  One, 
then  two  days  later  had  asked 
Sir  Patrick  NeilL  who  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  In  Public  Life, 
whether  they  could  have 
taken  the  moolah  after  alL 

Or  as  the  Prime  Minister  so 
felicitously  put  it  ’ ‘Having 
taken  the  decision  not  to  ac- 
cept further  donations,  it  was 
important  that  we  sought  his 
advice  whether  we  had  taken 
the  right  decision.” 

Even  some  Labour  MPs 
gasped  at  this.  Mr  Blair  bad 
appealed  from  his  conscience 
up  to  a lower  authority.  Far 
from  staking  out  the  moral 
high  ground,  he  seemed  to  he 
asking  the  way  to  moral  Death 
Valley. 

And  by  this  time  he  was  rat- 
tled. A Labour  MF  spoke  about 
"19  years”  of  Tory  govern- 
ment Mr  Blair  said  actually  it 
was  18;  it  just  felt  like  19.  Mo- 
ments later  he  was  burbling: 
“Twenty  years  of  Conserva- 
tive government ..."  Soon  it 
would  be  the  last  Millennium 
of  Misrule. 

But  he  got  in  one  hit  against 
his  tormentors.  A Tory,  John 
Bercow,  asked  whether  he 
hadn’t  been  “begging  for  a 
green  light”  from  Sir  Patrick. 

Mr  Blair  calmly  pointed  out 
that  Mr  Bercow’s  last  Job  had 
been  as  special  advisor  to  Jon- 
athan Aitken.  As  the  demoral- 
ised Labour  benches  found 
something  to  cheer,  they 
drowned  the  Tory  cries  of 
“Wrong!  Wrong!” 

In  feet,  Mr  Bercow’s  last  job 
had  been  with  Virginia  Bot- 
tazntey,  but  as  a partisan  jeer 
“Bottomley!  Bottomley!’’ 
fluted  to  meet  the  need. 


Ruthie’s  Roxie 
razzle-dazzles 


Michael  Billington 

Chicago 

Adetphi  Theatre 

RARELY  ha ve  1 heard 
such  drum-beating  as 
prefaced  the  opening  of 
Chicago.  But,  even  if  it  is  not 
the  greatest  musical  ever,  it  is 
a highly  intelligent,  expertly 
choreographed  revival  of  the 
1975  Kander  and  Ebb  show 
that,  in  Walter  Bobbie's  pro- 
duction, suggests  Brecht  has 
Anally  reached  Broadway. 

The  show  tells  a simple 
. story.  Roxie  Hart,  a humble 
garage  mechanic’s  wife, 
sboots  her  lover  and  comes  to 
realise  that,  in  the  Chicago  of 
the  1920s,  murder  is  a passport 
to  celebrity.  Finding  that  feme 
Is  fleeting,  however,  she  fakes 
prison  pregnancy,  treats  her 
trial  as  if  it  were  a giant  audi- 
tion and  achieves  the  showbiz 
acclaim  she  desires. 

Sondheim  bandies  the  same 
theme  much  more  sharply  in 
Assassins;  the  notion  that  in 
America  murder  not  only 
brings  notoriety  but  almost 
validates  your  existence.  But, 
even  if  Chicago  is  not  quite  as 
tough  as  it  pretends,  it  boasts  a 
wealth  of  good  tunes  and  pre- 
sents murder  as  if  it  were  a 
vaudevillian  spectacle  — - a 
point  avidly  seized  on  in  this 
production,  where  the  band  Is 
centre  stage,  the  cast  watch 
the  action  on  surrounding 
chairs  and  the  numbers  are 
introduced  as  if  they  were  sep- 
arate turns. 

Bobbie's  production  high- 
lights the  story's  self-con- 
sciousftheatricality.  But  what 
gives  it  real  distinction  is  Ann 
Re  hiking’s  choreography  “in 
the  style  of  Bob  Fosse”.  Ail  the 
Fosse  elements  are  there:  the 


dp- tilted  bowler  hats,  the  em- 
phasis on  crotch  and  bottom, 
the  floor-level  glides  and 
slides,  the  truck  driver  sexual- 
ity. Reinking  has  taken 
Fosse's  key  ingredients  and 
turned  them  into  a dish  of  her 
own  devising. 

The  performances  are  also 
good.  Rutile  Henshall  cap- 
tures Roxie's  murderous  op- 
portunism — growling  seduc- 
tively, after  a particularly 
butch  display  by  the  tpalA 
chorus,  ‘These  are  my  boys.” 
Henry  Goodman  brings  his 
usual  fiery  sharpness  to  the 
role  of  Roxie’s  self-seeking 
lawyer.  And  Nigel  Planer, 
donning  white  gloves  for  his 
big  number,  makes  the  lugu- 
brious anonymity  ofRoxie’s 
husband  very  funny.  OnlyUte 
Lemper,  for  all  her  cartwheels 
and  high  kicks,  seems  to  lack 
the  inherent  showbiz  vulgar- 
ity ofRoxie’s  jealous  fellow- 
killer. 

This  is,  however,  a highly 
skilled  Broadway  import  And 
one  can  point  to  numerous  ex- 
cellent details — the  shock 
when  a rope  crashes  to  the 
ground,  reminding  us  that  a 
Hungarian  suspect,  vainly 
protesting  her  innocence,  has 
actually  been  hanged;  or  the 
false  glitter  or  Raxzte  Dazzle, 
suggesting  that  American  life 
is  a series  of  illusions,  which 
ends  with  the  audience 
momentarily  blinded  by  a 
descending  lighting-bar. 

Chicago  does  everything 
professionalism  can  do.  But 
there  was  only  one  moment— 
when  the  band,  under  Gareth 
Valentine's  direction,  struck 
up  a wild,  Jaz2y  version  afMr 
Cellophane — that  I felt  the 

'kind  erf- pure  rhapsodic  ecstasy 
the  musical  alone  can  provide. 

This  review  appeared  in 
some  editions  yesterday. 
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Dobson  promises  changes  to  protect  the  vulnerable  after  abuse  warning  in  rep 

Care  system  fails  children 


David  BrincBe,  Sodat 
Sendees  Correspondent 


1NISTERS  were 
last  night  plan- 
ning sweeping 
measures  to 
offer  better  pro- 
tection for  children  living 
away  from  home,  after  an  offi- 
cial report  warned  that  abus- 
ers could  exploit  gaping  holes 
in  existing  systems. 

Frank  Dobson,  the  Health 
Secretary,  said  the  report  pre- 
sented “a  woeful  tale  of  fail- 
ure at  an  levels  to  provide  a 
secure  and  decent  childhood 
for  some  of  the  most  vulnera- 
ble children”. 

Promising  a full  pro- 
gramme of  policy  and  man- 
agement changes,  the  minis- 
ter told  the  Commons:  These 
vulnerable  children  living 
away  from  home  are  the  res- 
ponsibility of  us  alL  Many 
have  been  let  down.  We  w m 
make  sure  that  in  future  they 
are  looked  after  better.” 

The  report  was  produced  by 
a review  team  led  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Utting,  a former  chief  in- 
spector of  social  sendees,  who 


was  asked  by  the  last  govern- 
ment to  check  on  gristing 
safeguards  for  an  estimated 
200,000  children,  who  spend  at 
least  28  days  away  from  their 
family  home  in  local  author- 
ity care,  at  boarding  school  or 
in  some  other  institltion. 

The  review  was  ordered  in 
response  to  emergence  of  alle- 
gations of  widespread  physi- 
cal and  sexual  abuse  In  chil- 
dren's homes  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s.  Allegations  in  north 
Wales  are  separately  the  sub- 
ject of  a public  inquiry- 

sir  William’s  team  has  con- 
firmed that  young  people  who 
complained  of  abuse  were  not 
believed  and  were  often  sent 
bad;  to  the  same  homes. 

However,  it  says  repetition 
of  abuse  on  a large  scale  Is 
“unlikely”.  Safeguards  in  the 
children’s  home  system  are 
“stronger  than  they  were  10 
years  ago  and  of  a higher 
order  altogether  thaw  they 
were  10  years  before  that”. 

The  team  is  warning  that 
determined  paedophiles  will 
now  be  seeking  other  ways  to 
get  at  children.  Its  report 
says:  “They  will  and  the 
weak  points  in  our  defences.” 


The  team's  central  recom- 
mendation is  that  the  chil- 
dren’s home  sector  must  be 
rehabilitated  as  an  approved 
means  of  accommodating 
young  people  in  care,  with  .the 
Government  fearing  a clear 
lead  In  the  process. 

A previous  inquiry,  In  1992, 
also  urged  ttifo  and  Miiwi  on 
the  then  Conservative  gov- 
ernment to  set  up  a “devdop- 
nunt  action  group".  Subse- 
quent action  fell  short  of 


and  the  sector  has  continued 
to  shrink,  now  accommodat- 
ing as  few  as  6,000  young 
people  in  England  compared 
with  40,000  in  1375. 

Sir  William’s,  team  says: 
“Urgent  action  is  needed  to 
raise  standards,  bat  the  sector 
now  lacks  enough  providers  of 
sufficient  size  to  organise  and 
achieve  this  from  within.  Gov- 
ernment action  is  needed  to 
implement  a strategy  to  drive 
up  standards  all  round.” 


Mr  Dobson  fell  J “ 
cepting  this  outright,  but  an- 
nounced he  would  lead  * 
cross-Whitehall 

task  force  — including  out- 
side advisers  — to  drt w»P 

i^sponretotfieteamsreport. 

Although  he  made  no  men- 
tion of  funding,  ministers 
have  indicated  previously 
that  extra  cash  will  he  made 
available. 

Sir  William  told  reporters 

there  was  “a  shortage  of 
resources"  in  the  childrens 
home  sector. 

At  Commons  question  time 
Tony  Blair  emphasised  the 
priority  being  given  to  the  u v 
ting  review,  saying:  It  18 

essential  after  long,  i°ng 
years  of  neglect  that  we  dean 
this  situation  up  — ana  we 
wflldoit”  . _ 

John  Maples,  shadow 
health  secretary,  promised 
that  the  Opposition  would 
give  '‘positive  and  construc- 
tive consideration”  to  propos- 
als brought  forward  by  the 
Government.  . . . 

The  Utting  review,  which 
was  yesterday  paralleled  in 
■<fr-yianrt  with  publication  of  a 
corresponding  report  by 


SfdUMren  lirtns  “'"JK 

homeware  vulnerable  to 

a*v3iie  Howarfb.  g 
oi-ittive  of  ChildUne,  which 

offers  telephone 

for  young  people*  said  rosier 

we 

jJSSSSftSSE* 

in  foster  care,  we  actually  had 

r^^rrontage  calling  us 
about  abuse  to  foster  care- 
Roy  Taylor,  presiden  t of  the 
Association  of  D^c,^fU^ 
Social  Services,  said.  A tun 
damental  lesson  of  this  report 
is  that  children  and  young 
people  themselves  must  oe 
closely  involved  in  the  plan- 
ning  and  provision  of  their 

care." 
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Andrew  Hack  oversees  the  planting  of  tobacco  seedlings  on  his  farm.  Bat  he  might  not  reap  the  harvest  if  his  land  is  seized  by  Mugabe’s  government  photograph,  gideon  menoel 


Mugabe  ‘hit  lisf  speeds 
squeeze  on  white  farms 


Andrew  Mefdrum  In  Harare 


PRESIDENT  Robert 
Mugabe  of  Zimbabwe 
took  a dramatic  step 
yesterday  towards 
nationalising  h^if  the  coun- 
try’s commercial  farms,  al- 
most all  whiteowned,  by  dis- 
tributing a list  of  1,732  he 
intends  to  acquire  by  force. 

His  decision  to  speed  up 
redistribution  of  land  to  his 
black  supporters  will  put  him 
on  a collision  course  with  the 
white  formers. 

Mr  Mugabe  has  vowed  that 
his  government  will  take 
rougbly  half  of  the  Zand 
owned  by  white  farmers.  The 
4,500  commercial  formers  cur- 
rently own  24  million  acres, 
about  40  per  cent  of  Zimba- 
bwe's arable  Zand  More  than 
8 million  peasants  are 
crowded  on  the  remaining 
arid  land. 

The  president’s  new  land 
grab  will  boost  his  popularity 
across  the  black  community 
but  is  likely  to  bring  the 
country  to  the  brink  of  eco- 
nomic ruin. 

ft  is  not  clear  how  quickly 
the  government  will  seize 
control  or  the  land.  Last 
month,  Mr  Mugabe  said  his 
government  would  take  the 
tend  “in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1997”,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  list  appears  to  confirm  a 
rapid  move.  Government 
sources  say  the  list  wfli  be 
published  in  the  official 
gazette  within  seven  days. 

Once  a farm  is  designated 
for  purchase  by  the  state,  the 
former  loses  title  to  the  tend. 
the  right  to  sell  it.  the  right  to 
borrow  money  on  it  or  even  to 
harvest  crops,  according  to 
the  1992  constitutional 
amendment  and  legislation 
pushed  through  parliament 
by  Mr  Mugabe’s  government 
Although  tiie  state  takes 


immediate  title,  it  can  take  its 
time  in  paying.  The  state  can 
buy  whatever  land  it  wants 
and  at  whatever  price.'  If  a 
former  Is  unhappy  with  the 
terms,  the  constitutional 
amendment  specifically  de- 
nies appeal  to  the  courts. 

It  appears  that  the  formers 
will  not  be  paid  market  rates 
for  their  property.  According 
to  Mr  Mugabe,  they  will  be 
paid  for  the  buildings  and 
other  permanent  improve- 
ments, but  not  for  the  soil 

“If  the  British  government 
wants  its  children  to  be  paid 
compensation  for  their  land, 
then  it  will  have  to  pay  them 
itself,”  said  Mr  Mugabe 
shortly  before  the  Common- 
wealth summit  in  Edinburgh 
last  month.  Mr  Mugabe  dis- 
cussed the  land  issue  with 
Tony  Blair,  but  the  Govern- 
ment refused  to  back  his 
move,  saying  the  plan  threat- 


ens agricultural  production 
and  Investor  confidence,  and 
is  unlikely  to  alleviate 
poverty. 

The  formers  are  clearly 
frightened.  The  Commercial 
Fanners  Union  said  it  was 
meeting  all  the  farmers  on  the 
list  to  discuss  the  issue. 

“Land  reform  is  an  urgent 
priority  hut  it  must  be  a 
planned  programme  with 
built-in  safeguards  against 
abuse,”  said  Iden  Wetherell, 
assistant  editor  of  the  Zimba- 
bwe Independent  “In  South 
Africa . . . they  are  going  about 
this  completely  differently, 
providing  for  judicial  appeal 
and  full  transparency.” 

land  has  been  a controver- 
sial issue  since  white  Rhode- 
sians first  pushed  blacks  off 
their  ancestral  land  in  the 
1890S.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
world  war.  the  Rhodesian 
government  systematically 


seized  the  best  farmland  for 
resettlement  by  white  British 
immigrants. 

Since  independence  in  1 980, 
Zimbabwe’s  land  reform  has 
been  slow. 

Economists  warn  that  pre- 
cipitous action  by  the  govern- 
ment will  be  disastrous.  “It  is 
an  unprecedented  act  of  eco- 
nomic sabotage,  by  the  gov- 
ernment against  all  the 
people  of  Zimbabwe,”  said 
John  Robertson,  a leading  in- 
dependent economist 

The  commercial  farming 
sector,  notably  tobacco,  is 
Zimbabwe's  largest  export 
earner.  The  planned  seizure 
has  disrupted  the  planting  of 
crops  whicb  usually  takes 
place  now. 

Commercial  farmers  are 
also  the  country’s  largest  em- 
ployers. It  is  estimated  that 
100,000  workers  will  lose  their 
jobs. 


‘I  thought  my  only  worry  was 
whether  we  would  get  enough 
rain.  Now  I’m  worrying  whether  I 
will  be  able  to  harvest  the  crop’ 

Wc 


TH  a deep  sigh, 
Charles’  Williamson 
says  he  doe6  not  know  if  the 
Zimbabwe  government  is  go- 
ing to  seize  his  tobacco  farm, 
nriies  Andrew  Meldrum. 

“Every  time  the  phone 
rings,  I think  that  will  be 
my  notification.”  he  says. 

Mr  Williamson,  aged  43, 
says  he  had  just  finished 
Planting  hfe  tobacco  seed- 
ungs  and  was  hoping  for  a 
good  crop.  “X  thought  my 
only  worry  was  whether  we 
would  get  enough  rain.”  he 
laughs  bitterly.  “Now  Fm 
worrying  whether  I will  be 
able  to  harvest  the  crop.” 


Farmers  bad  been  told 
they  might  have  eight  years 
to  wind  np  their  forming 
businesses,  but  yesterday’s 
announcement  will  create 
new  uncertainty.  ‘T  don't 
see  how  it  will  work,"  says 
Mr  Williamson. 

“Farmers  need  to  borrow 
money  for  each  crop  and 
they  need  to  invest  in  their 
tend.  You  can’t  make  such 
plans  when  yon  know  the 
land  will  not  be  yours.” 

In  the  past  month,  the 
prosperous  lifestyle  of  Mr 
Williamson  and  4,500  other 
big  farmers  has  been 
thrown  Into  question  by 


President  Mugabe's  insis- 
tence that  his  government 
will  take  control  of  half 
their  land. 

The  son  of  a tobacco 
former,  Mr  Williamson  left 
Rhodesia  in  the  1970s  to 
avoid  the  war  against  white 
minority  rule. 

He  studied  agriculture  in 
Britain  and  returned  after 
Zimbabwe’s  independence 
in  1980.  After  managing  his 
father's  farm,  he  took  out  a 
loan  to  buy  his  own. 

"I  am  still  paying  off  that 
loan,”  he  says.  **If  they  take 
my  farm  now,  I will  have 
very  little  to  show  for  these 
17  years.  Maybe  I should 
have  done  something  else." 

He  also  wonders  what 
will  happen  to  his  75  work- 
ers and  their  families.  "1 
don't  know  if  they  will  be 
thrown  off  the  land  or  if 
they  will  he  allowed  to 
stay.” 


Keeping  up  appearances 
is  important. 

Even  to  a teenage  girl 
with  cancer. 


- ***  Tea*V*  Trust  pwUa  spaiatut 

for  ftmng  people  suffering  from  cancer. 
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took  cancer  straight  in  the  face. 
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Agony  of 
a girl 
torn 

between 

families 


Alison  Daniels 


FOR  an  li-ycar-old 
girl.  caught  between 
her  former  drug  ad- 
dict mother  and  an 
affluent  academic 
couple  intent  on  adopting  her. 
yesterday  tvos  one  mare  mile- 
stone in  n life  marked  by 
rejection  and  upheaval. 

She  had  spent  her  early  life 
being  bounced  between  her 
mother  and  grandmother  and 
confronting  the  horrors  nf 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  amid 
deprivation  on  the  notorious 
Blackbird  Leys  council  estate 
in  Oxford. 

Three  years  ago  she  went  to 


live  in  the  home  of  two  doc- 
tors of  philosophy  who  longed 
to  complete  their  family.  It 
was  a fostering  arrangement, 
but  the  couple  were  deter- 
mined to  adopt.  Despite  the 
ambivalence  of  the  girl  and 
the  opposition  of  her  natural 
mother,  a county  court  judge 
ruled  in  June  that  the  adop- 
tion could  go  ahead. 

Yesterday  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal overturned  that  judgment. 
In  that  case,  said  the  couple, 
they  would  give  three  months 
notice  of  ending  the  fostering 
arrangement. 

It  leaves  the  fate  of  the  girl 
— who  cannot  be  named  — to 
be  decided  at  a further  High 
Court  hearing.  She  could  face 


Blackbird  Leys  estate,  Oxford,  where  the  girl  witnessed  the  horrors  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  photograph  bran  hatton 


the  prospect  of  returning  to 
live  with  a mother  she  un- 
doubtedly cares  for  but  has 
only  has  sccu  four  times  a 
year.  Alternatively,  she  may 
be  placed  with  new  carers. 
The  choices  were  described  in 
the  hearing  as  "disastrous" 
for  the  glrL 

In  a complex  case,  the  ap- 
peal court  was  left  to  grapple 
with  the  girl's  conflicting  loy- 


alties to  her  foster  parents 
and  her  "unquestioning"  love 
for  her  mother  and  sisters. 

In  overturning  the  earlier 
ruling,  the  judges  also  consid- 
ered the  mother's  recent  at- 
tempts to  kick  her  drug  habit 
and  rebuild  her  life  with  a 
new  partner,  and  the  academ- 
ics’ long- held  belief  that  fos- 
tering the  girl  would  inevita- 
bly lead  to  adoption. 


She  was  born  suffering 
from  heroin  withdrawal 

symptoms  to  a 19-year-old 
drugs  user  and  raother-of-two, 
who  had  been  sexually 
abused  as  a child.  The  girl’s 
violent  lather  was  replaced  by 
a violent  boyfriend,  and  dur- 
ing the  next  seven  years  she 
was  removed  from  her  moth- 
er's house  six  times,  once 
when  her  mother  was  jailed. 


£1  Om  boost  for  the  City’s  ice  maiden 


String  of  new  multi-millionaires 
created  as  Merrill  Lynch  takes 
over  money  management  firm 


Lisa  Buckingham 
City  Editor 


THE  City's  ice  maiden, 
Carol  Galley,  yester- 
day topped  off  a £6 
million  pay  package 
with  a cool  £10  million  wind- 
fall when  her  money  manage- 
ment firm  was  bought  for  £3.1 
bill  inn  by  America’s  Merrill 
Lynch. 

But  the  media-shy  48-year- 
old,  whose  salary'  from  her 
new  owners  is  expected  to  top 
the  handsome  £115,400-a-week 
she  currently  draws,  is  onl 
one  in  a long  list  of  raulti-ml 
lionaires  to  be  created  by  the 
acquisition  of  Mercury  Asset 
Management 

The  company's  10  executive 
directors,  including  chairman 
Hugb  Stevenson  and  deputy 
chairmen  David  Price  and 
Stephen  Zimmerman,  will 
share  more  than  £30  million 
as  a result  of  their  direct  com- 
bined 1 per  cent  shareholding 
in  the  group.  But  tbey  stand 
to  gain  far  more  than  that 
through  share  options  and 
other  phantom  share 
schemes. 

The  deal  with  Merrill 
Lynch  — known  in  financial 
circles  as  the  thundering  herd 
— will  create  the  world's 
thlrd-largest  asset  manage- 
ment company,  a business 
which  invests  money  on  be- 
half of  pension  funds  and 
.other  stock  market -related 
savings  vehicles. 

Mercury  — where  so-called 
superwoman  and  mother-of- 
flve  Nicola  Horllck  used  to 
work  — has  been  independent 
of  its  former  owner.  Warburg, 
for  just  over  10  years.  In  that 
time  the  value  of  the  company 
has  soared  30  times  and  the 
managers  have  reaped  the* 
benefit. 

It  is  understood  that  around 
190  of  Mercury’s  managers 
participate  in  a lucrative 
share  scheme  which  will  pro- 
vide them  with  enough  to 
retire  on  following  the  £17  a 
share  takeover. 


But  MerrQl  Lynch’s  top 
management  made  it  clear 
they  were  planning  to  install 
a generous  Incentive  scheme 
in  an  effort  to  buy  the  loyalty 
of  all  MAM’s  1,300  staff, 
whose  average  pay,  excluding 
directors  but  including  the 
company's  most  unskilled 
workers,  is  more  than  £85.000 
a year. 

The  American  group's  de- 
termination to  “incentivise” 
the  MAM  people  comes  de- 
spite warnings  from  the  Bank 
of  England  that  over-generous 
bonus  arrangements  can  en- 
courage fund  managers  to 
break  the  rules  in  an  effort  to 
prop  up  their  earnings. 

Ms  Galley  was  the  only  top 
executive  of  MAM  not  to  be 
present  at  the  transatlantic 
video  conference  to  unveil  the 
deal,  which  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  imaginative  in 
recent  City  history. 

Officially,  she  was  absent 
because  she  was  breaking 
news  of  the  merger  to  staff 
and  customers. 

Despite  her  attempts  to 
shun  the  limelight,  Ms  Galley 
has  exhibited  famously  ruth- 
less behaviour  in  her  role  as 
the  manager  of  one  of  the 
largest  shareholdings  in  the 
country.  It  was  her  decision 
which  swung  the  £3.9  billion 
takeover  bid  for  the  Forte 
hotels  business  in  favour  of 
the  Granada  group,  and  she 
was  vilified  for  betraying  the 
London  television  station, 
LWT,  when  she  voted  for  a 
predatory  bid. 

Ms  Galley  will  have  a piv- 
otal role  in  the  running  of  the 
new  operation.  But  a demand- 
ing American -style  schedule 
will  be  nothing  new  to  a wom- 
an who  started  her  climb  up 
the  career  ladder  as  a librar- 
ian. With  Kheinhard 
Wlngkler,  her  German  stock- 
broker husband,  she  now  has 
homes  in  London’s  exclusive 
Eaton  Square  and  the  South 
of  France. 


Loader  commfit,  page  8; 
Notebook,  peg*  12 


‘They  know  that  her  going 
back  into  foster  care  would 
be  utterly  disastrous.  They 
know  that  her  return  to  her 
mother  is  fraught  with  risk’ 


She  was  taken  into  care  at 
the  age  of  seven  after  discov- 
ering her  mother's  boyfriend 
dead  from  a drugs  overdose, 
and  her  mother  incapable  of 
summoning  help.  The  girl 
contacted  the  emergency 
services. 

She  was  placed  with  the  ac- 
ademics, aged  43  and  48,  who 
have  their  own  14-year-old 
daughter. 


The  girl’s  legal  guardian  de- 
scribed how  an  initially  unre- 
sponsive girl  blossomed,  mak- 
ing significant  progress  at 
school.  A good  relationship 
was  also  struck  between  the 
girl’s  natural  fhmily  and  the 
couple.  , , 

The  arrangement  worked 
wefr  until  the  issue  of  adop- 
tion arose  during  a meeting 
with  social  services  last  Octo- 
ber when  the  girl  announced 
she  did  not  want  to  be 
adopted.  Her  natural  mother 
also  objected  on  the  grounds 
that  she  wanted  to  maintain 
links  with  her  daughter  and 
hoped  that  one  day  she  would 
return  to  live  with  her. 

Lord  Justice  Ward  said  the 
mother's  wishes  and  those  of 
her  daughter  could  not  be  dis- 
counted as  unreasonable. 
"Her  [the  girl's]  lack  of  TuU- 
hearted  approval  does  not  in- 
stil me  with  confidence  that 
adoption  is  the  right  decision 
for  her." 

However,  he  paid  tribute  to 
the  academics’  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  girl's  life  and  said 
he  knew  they  would  be  deeply 
disappointed.  He  said  they 
were  Justified  in  criticising 
the  local  authority  over  its 
lack  of  help. 

However,  he  said  they  were 
intelligent  enough  to  know 
that  the  girl  would  not  under- 


Lord  Justice  Ward 


stand  rejection.  "They  know 
that  her  going  back  Into  fos- 
ter care  would  be  utterly  di- 
sastrous. They  know  that  her 
return  to  her  mother  is 
fraught  with  risk  even  if  the 
most  arduous  preparation  for 
a move  is  undertaken." 

He  asked  them  to  consider 
accepting  a residence  order, 
adding:  "I  refuse  to  accept 
that  they  are  so  callous  as  to 
turn  her  out.” 

He  said  that  if  be  was 
wrong,  he  accepted  the  risk 
he  had  taken  with  the  girl's 
future  and  added  that  he 
relied  on  the  love  between  the 
girl  and  her  mother  to  cope 
with  the  situation. 

Immediately  after  the  rul- 
ing. the  couple's  counsel. 
Fiona  Hay,  said  a residence 
order  remained  unacceptable. 
The  rouple  left  court  without 
commenting. 

The  girl's  mother  said 
through  a solicitor  that  she 
was  very  pleased  and  that  it 
was  the  decision  her  daughter 
would  have  wanted. 

Anticipating  further  tur- 
moil in  the  girl's  life.  Lord 
Justice  Simon  Brown  took  the 
unusual  step  of  asking  law- 
yers to  write  to  him  in  six 
months  time  to  inform  the 
eoun  ‘what  the  upshot  of  it 
all  is  and  how  everyone  is 
managing." 


Schoolboy  swots 
up  on  geography 
by  taking  flight 
to  Barbados 


Luka  Harding 


SITTING  alone  in  his 
study,  Fenn  Chapman 
brooded  over  the 
looming  prospect  of  G.CSEs 
and  the  tricky  existential 
quest  for  self-discovery .' 

After  three  years  at 
Rngby  School,  the  16-year- 
old  decided  enough  was 
enough.  Early  on  Tuesday 
morning  he  calmly  walked 
out  of  the  school  gates  and 
headed  for  Manchester  air- 
port Ten  hoars  later,  after 
hoarding  a Britannia  flight 
across  the  Atlantic,  he 
emerged  — in  a humid 
arrivals  lounge  in 
Barbados. 

Yesterday  Interpol  began 
a hunt  for  the  missing  teen- 
ager. He  was  spotted  arriv- 
ing on  the  Caribbean  island 
two  days  ago.  But  since 
then  he  has  disappeared. 

A spokesman  for  War- 
wickshire police  yesterday 
said  Fenn  spent  a holiday 
in  Barbados  with  his 
parents  over  the  summer 
and  was  familiar  with  the 
area. 

“We  believe  he  has 
friends  and  contacts  on  the 
island,'  but  obviously  the 
police,  Interpol,  his  school 
and  his  parents  are  very 
concerned  for  his  welfare," 
a police  spokeswoman 
added. 

Detectives  were  alerted 
by  Rngby  School  after 
Fenn,  who  was  due  to  sit 
mock  GCSEs  next  week, 
failed  to  turn  up  for  les- 
sons. Police  say  they  are 
not  treating  his  disappear- 
ance as  a criminal  matter 
but  are  concerned  for  his 
safety. 

It  is  understood  Fenn  ob- 
tained the  money  for  his 
ticket  by  borrowing  from 
classmates.  He  told  them  he 
wonld  pay  them  back  later. 


The  teenager  found  the  at- 
mosphere at  the  school  op- 
pressive, and  needed  to  go 
off  and  find  his  “inner 
self",  it  was  claimed. 

According  to  his  class- 
mates. he  plays  the  tuba  in 
the  school  band,  as  well  as 
rugby  and  cricket.  He  was 
also  due  to  be  in  a school 
stage  version  of  One  Flew 
Over  the  Cuckoo’s  Nest. 

“He  Is  a real  individual," 
one  pupil  said  yesterday.  “X 
say  good  luck  to  him." 

The  school's  head  of  com- 
munications, Graham 
Hedges,  yesterday  con- 
firmed that  Fenn  disap- 
peared on  Tuesday.  He  took 
off  from  Manchester  air- 
port at  11.10am  and  arrived 
in  Barbados  at  9.30pm 
GMT. 

"The  police  alerted  the 
authorities  there  and  we 
are  now  awaiting  news 
from  Barbados,"  he  added. 

Reports  that  the  teenager 
was  suffering  from  exam 
stress  could  not  be  con- 
firmed, Mr  Hedges  added. 

Rugby  School  was  made 
famous  in  the  Victorian  era 
by  Its  great  headmaster.  Dr 
Arnold,  and  Tom  Brown’s 
Schooldays.  Old  hoys  in- 
clude Marmadnke  Hussey, 
chairman  of  the  BBC  gover- 
nors, Robert  Hardy,  the  ac- 
tor. and  Salman  Rushdie. 

The  school,  which 
charges  more  than  £12,000 
a year  per  pupil,  has  now 
gone  frilly  coeducational, 
in  an  effort  to  recover  some 
of  its  lost  nineteenth  cen- 
tury glory. 

Fenn's  family  live  in  a 
large  detached  farmhouse 
on  the  moors  above  the  vil- 
lage of  Askwith,  near  Ilk- 
ley,  North  Yorkshire.  His 
father,  Ernest,  who  lives  at 
the  farmhouse  with  his 
wife  Christine,  yesterday 
declined  to  comment  on  his 
son's  impromptu  odyssey. 
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Charity 

‘supplied 

militia’ 


Madeleine  Bunting  on  a Croatian  aid  raw 
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THE  Charity  Com- 
mission has  frozen 
the  bank  accounts 
of  a charity  which 
raised  millions  of 
pounds  for  victims  of  the  Bos- 
nian war  after  allegations 
that  one  of  its  trustees,  Ber- 
nard Ellis,  arranged  to  de- 
liver military  equipment  to 
the  Croatian  militia. 

Mr  rents  arranged  for  the 
MedJugoije  Appeal  to  send 
more  than  200  vehicles  — in- 
cluding former  Ministry  of 
Defence  troop  carriers  — and 
large  quantities  of  military 
uniforms,  along  with  camou- 
flage nets  and  handcuffs,  to 
Medjugorje,  a Catholic  Croat 
area  of  Bosnia,  and  the  site  of 
the  world-famous  shrine  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  at  the  height 
of  the  ethnic  cleansing. 

Bernard  Ellis,  the  executive 
trustee  of  the  Appeal,  based 
in  South  Godstone,  Surrey. 


has  been  temporarily  sus- 
pended because  of  “serious 
errors  of  judgment",  the 
Charity  Commission  said 
yesterday. 

Pragan  S osina.  the  brigade 
commander  in  charge  of  sup- 
plies for  the  Croatian  militia, 
the  HVO,  in  Medjugorje. 
made  specific  requests  to  Mr 
Ellis  for  equipment,  accord- 
ing to  a Channel  4 Dispatches 
documentary  to  be  broadcast 
tonight 

Mr  renis  admits  that  he  ar- 
ranged for  the  Appeal  to  send 
out  10  troop  carriers  as  weD 
as  handcuffs  and  camouflage 
nets,  and  defends  this  as  res- 
ponding as  “a  friend  to  a 
friend". 

He  admitted  that  the  hand- 
cuffs were  handed  over  to  the 
local  military,  but  were  for 
coping  with  people  who  were 
“stealing  food",  and  he 
claimed  that  the  camouflage 


nets  were  intended  for  hu- 
manitarian not  military  use. 

The  Appeal  sent  out  more 
than  200  vehicles,  ex-ambu- 
lances. jeeps,  lorries  and  pri- 
vate cars. 

Former  Appeal  workers  in 
Bosnia  were  horrified  to  see 
they  vehicles  in  the  hands  of 
the  HVO. 

One  Appeal  worker,  Katie 
Griffiths,  was  so  concerned 
that  she  wrote  a letter  to  Mr. 
Ellis  in  August  1993,  which 
said-  *7  was  told  . . . that  the 
two  most  recent  convoys  of 
vehicles  are  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  HVO.  1 feel 
strongly  that  the  Medjugorje 
Appeal  absolutely  must  not 
participate  in,  or  abet,  a polit- 
ical or  military  agenda.  It  is 
playing  with  fire.” 

She  also  criticised  Mr  Ellis 
as  “attempting  to  wear  two 
hats  — one  as  a charity  with 
humanitarian,  alms,  one  as  a 


friend  of  the  Croats  in  that 
region." 

John  Siggins,  a former 
driver  for  the  Appeal,  noticed 
HVO  soldiers  taking  large 
quantities  of  food  and  sup- 
plies from  the  Appeal’s  ware- 
house unchecked. 

Mr  rente  maintains  that  ve- 
hicles and  equipment  were  re- 
quisitioned by  tiie  army  and 
that  “practically  the  whole 
village  was  in  military  uni- 
form” and  he  could  not  check 
who  was  allowed  in  the 
warehouse. 

But  Mr  Kosina  praises  bis 
friend,  Mr  Ellis,  for  immedi- 
ately. understanding  the  diffi- 
culties at  equipping  an  army 
in  the  face  of  an  embargo. 

Mr  rein  a admits  that  some 
of  the  Appeal’s  supplies  were 
requisitioned,  by  the  HVO. 

Mr  Kosina:  “This  aid 
organisation  [the  Appeal]  did 
a wonderful  job.  Without  this 


aid,  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  make  it  through 
the  war.” 

In  a damaging  photograph, 
Mr  EiTis,  a Roman  Catholic 
convert  and  a keen  supporter 
of  the  Medjugorje  shrine, 
posed  with  a Kalashnikov 
under  a Croatian  flag;  he  now 
describes  this  as  a joke. 

Other  photographs  show 
the  Appeal's  mechanic  in 
Medjugorje,  Martin  Terry, 
wearing  HVO  uniform  and 
carrying  a rifle  when  he  was 
in  Bosnia  — Mr  EH  is  denies 
this,  saying  that  aid  workers 
wore  army  surplus  clothing 
because  it  was  practical. 

Given  that  the  area  of  Med- 
jugorje was  the  object  of  the 
Catholic  Croatian  forces'  eth- 
nic cleansing  of  its  Muslim 
population,  the  allegations 
are  particularly  damaging  to 
the  Appeal. 

As  recently  as  last  August, 


Mr  Rills  was  trying  to  raise 
funds  to  build  a church  in 
Medjugorje. 

The  Charity  Commission  is 
ni«n  investigating  Mr  rente* 
management  of  the  Appeal's 
flmmrgs — there  Is  no  sugges- 
tion that  be  personally  bene- 
fited. One  ftmd-raising  project 
raised  money  for  war  orphans 
in  Medjugorje  and  £180,000 
was  n*»nt  to  sponsor  the  build- 
ing of  three  houses  for  then. 
They  were  built,  but  not  with 
the  Appeal’s  money;  the 
money  has  beat  set  aside 
with  a view  to  building  a a 
Catholic  church  in  memory  of 
children  kfDed  in  the  war  at 
some  fixture  date. 

Another  donation  of  £55j000 
from  the  Appeal  went  to  the 
building  of  a day-care  centre 
ostensibly  for  orphans;  in 
fact,  it  is  for  the  children  odT 
people  working  at  the  Medju- 
gorje shrine. 


Gunman  kiiis 

A MAN  has  been  killed  ina 
gangland-style  shooting  by  a 
gunman  who  forced  his  way 

into  a house 
Police  officers  were  con- 
rfrnr-Hng  a jnawhunt  onMerSCy- 
side  following  the  murder  of 
George  Bromley  (riftfrb* 
night  and  have  sealed  off  the 
area  around  the  house  in  West 

Derby,  Liverpool. 

Mr  Bromley,  33,  described 
by  aMerseyside police  spokes- 
man as  a “major  player  wiluhi 
the  Liverpool  nightclub 
scene”,  was  shot  in  the  bead. 

Be  was  taken  to  the  Royal 
Liverpool  University  Hospi- 
tal, but  died  later  of  his 
injuries.  _ 

Fishing  boat  still  missing 

THE  fote  rfamisshig  Cfoniish  ftehlng  boat  remained  a mystery 


Tmqfroon  coordinating  the  search  for  the  23  mefre  beam 


been  named  as  Robert  Holmes,  43,  frcmlfewlym  J^Todd,  46, 
and  his  so&Kerry,  24,  from  Penberth,  near  Land* s End,  and 

Vincent  Marshall,  33,  from  Penzance.  “The  vessel  left  a week  ago 

vuhteh  was  the  last  tune  anybody  spoke  to  them.  The  omens  are 

notlookingsxxt”  a coastguard  spokesman  said.  — Geoffrey 


Winch  man  swept  overboard 

A SEARCH  was  underway  last  night  for  a coastguard winch  man 
feared  fort  after  rescuing  10  crew  members  from  a stricken  cargo 

shfoeff  Shetland.  The  man,  who  has  not  yet  been  named,  swept 

away  in  mountainous  seas.  A helicopter  from  RAF  Lossiemouth 
and  the  Shetland  lifeboat  are  searching  for  him. 


Court  told  of  victim’s  1 50  injuries  in  ‘terrible  catalogue  of  depravity’ 

Man  who  tortured  girl  to 
death  jailed  for  life 


David  Ward  and 
Janata  W&son 


A MAN  who  gouged  out 
the  eyes  of  his  teen- 
age girlfriend  and 
subjected  her  to  four 
weeks  of  torture  before 
drowning  her  was  jailed  for 
life  for  murder  yesterday. 

A jury  of  seven  men  and 
five  women  took  just  one 
hour  to  find  James  Smith, 
aged  49,  guilty.  He  had  denied 
killing  17-year-old  Kelly  Anne 
Bates  after  inflicting  150 
wounds  on  her  body  while 
holding  her  prisoner  at  his 
home. 

At  the  end  of  the  seven-day 
trial  at  Manchester  crown 
court,  Mr  Justice  Sachs 
recommended  that  Smith 
should  serve  a minimum  of  20 
years.  He  told  him:  “You  are  | 
an  abuser  of  women  and  1 in- 
tend, so  far  as  it  is  in  my  1 
power,  that  you  will  abuse  no 
more.’’ 

The  court  heard  that  Smith, 
who  met  Miss  Bates  when  she 
was  14.  battered  her  around 
the  head  with  a shower  head 
and  then  drowned  her  as  she 
sat  sightless  in  the  bath  in  his 
house  in  Gorton,  Manchester. 

The  judge  described  the 
case  as,  “a  terrible  catalogue- 

of  depravity  by  one  human 
being  on  another”. 

He  told  Smith;  “You  are  a 
highly  dangerous  person." 

Margaret  Bates,  43,  the 
mother  of  the  victim,  said  yes- 
terday: “He  Is  a sadist.  I am 
just  so  grateful  he’ll  never  be 
able  to  hurt  anyone  else's 
daughter.  That  has  been  my 


main  aim  all  along.  He  is  a 
very  evil  man.” 

Det  Sgt  Joseph  Monaghan, 
who  conducted  the  investiga- 
tion. said:  “I  have  been  in  the 
police  force  for  15  years  and 
have  never  seen  a case  as  hor- 
rific as  this.  We  are  very 
pleased  that  the  public  have 
been  protected  against  this 
man,  who  has  abused  women 
fora  generation.” 

During  the  trial,  William 
Lawler,  a Home  Office  pathol- 
ogist. told  the  jury  that  Miss 
Bates’s  150  Injuries  were  the 
worst  he  had  seen  on  a mur- 
der victim. 

“In  my  career.  2 have  exam- 
ined almost  600  victims  of  ho- 
micide but  I have  never  come 
across  injuries  so  extensive.” 


‘He  is  a sadist. 
I am  just  so 
grateful  he’ll 
never  be  able 
to  hurt 

anyone  else’s 
daughter. 

He  is  a very 
evil  man’ 

Margaret  Bates, 
mother  of  murder 
victim  Kelly-Anne 
Bates  (left) 


The  jury  flinched  as  the  pros- 
ecution outlined  the  suffering 
endured  by  Miss  Bates  during 
i her  month-long 

! imprisonment 

Smith  had  gouged  out  Miss 
j Bates’s  eyes  not  less  than  five 
days  and  not  more  than  three 
; weeks  before  her  death.  He 
! subsequently  stabbed  her  in 
| the  eye  sockets  and  inflicted 
other  knife  and  scissor 
wounds  to  her  ears,  nose,  eye- 
brows,  mouth,  lips  and  geni- 
tals. He  had  also  tried  to  cut 
away  a slice  of  her  scalp. 

He  scalded  her  on  the  but* 
i tocks  and  left  foot  and  burned 
her  thigh  wtth  an  iron  applied 
“tike  a brand”.  A post-mor- 
tem revealed  an  untreated 
fracture  in  her  left  arm  and 


' 


crushing  injuries  to  both 

hanfte- 

Miss  Bates  was  not  the  first 
teenager  to  succumb  to 
Smith's  charms.  He  had 
begun  a relationship  in  1982 
with  Wendy  Mottershead 
when  she  was  15  and  he  was 
34. 

Miss  Mottershead  told  the 
court  that  he  had  once  held 
her  head  under  water  in  the 
kitchen  sink. 

“It  frightened  me.  but  you 
get  to  the  point  where  you're 
too  frightened  to  do  anything 
or  say  anything.  You  just  took 
it” 

Tina  Martin,  who  met 
Smith  in  1980  when  she  was 
20,  said  Smith  had  used  her  as 
a human  punchbag,  kicking 
and  punching  her  even  when 
she  was  pregnant  with  his 
child.  “Once  I was  having  a 
bath  and  he  got  me  by  the 
throat  and  tried  to  push  me 
under  the  water,”  she  said. 

Smith  told  the  jury  that 
Miss  Bates  bad  taunted  him 
about  his  dead  mother.  A psy- 
chiatrist called  by  the  defence 
said  he  posed  a serious  and 
significant  risk,  particularly 
in  intimate  relationships  with 
women.  ’“That  is  likely  to 
remain  for  the  forseeable 
future,”  she  added. 

When  Smith  was  asked  to 
explain  why  he  had  blinded, 
stabbed  and  battered  Miss 
Bates,  he  said  she  had  — liter- 
ally asked  for  it.  He  sug- 
gested she  was  ehaltenfpng 
him  to  do  her  harm.  He  had 
already  said  in  a statement 
that  Miss  Bates  had  “a  bad 
habit  of  hurting  herself  to 
make  it  look  worse  on  me”. 
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FI  concession  over  tobacco  sponsorship  ‘is  permanent1 


Ewan  MacAskfU 


THE  Public  Health  Minis- 
ter, Tessa  Jowell,  risked 
infuriating  the  anti-smoking 
lobby  last  night  when  she  sur- 
prised MPs  by  insisting  For- 
mula One’s  exemption  from 
the  ban  on  tobacco  advertis- 
ing in  sport  will  be 
permanent 

Government  sources  later 


said  this  was  a negotiating  po- 
sition for  a European  Union 
meeting  on  December  5 and 
: that  the  Government  might 
eventually  settle  for  a com- 
, promise  exempting  Formula 
One  for  10  years.  But  her  pub- 
, 11c  comment  will  alarm  the 
anti-smoking  lobby,  still  reel- 
ing from  the  Government’s  U- 
turn  in  exempting  Fl  in  the 
first  place. 

Ms  Jowell,  being  grilled  by 


MPS  on  the  Commons  select 
committee  on  European  legis- 
lation. was  asked  if  the  ban 
had  a time  limit  Her  reply 
was  definite:  “Our  submis- 
sion is  for  a permanent  ex- 
emption for  Formula  One.” 
Asked  why  the  exemption 
was  permanent  and  not  only 
for  the  tune  it  would  take  to 
wean  the  sport  off  tobacco  ad- 
vertising, Ms  Jowell  replied: 
“We  would  certainly  expect 


over  a period  of  time  for  For- 
mula One  to  find  other, 
benign  forms  of  advertising.” 
Her  comments  came  as  Tony 
Blair  and  William  Hague  were 
locked  in  battle  ova1  party 
flmrifng-  Mr  Hlair  challenged 
the  Tory  leads:  yesterday  to 
riteriraag  donations  over  £5,000 
in  confidence  to  Sir  Patrick 
HeiP,  the  standards  watchdog. 
Mr  Hague  is  expected  to  reply 
today. 


The  desks,  at  least,  of  the  Humanities  room  in  the  new  British  library  will  be  rnmn;^  f Q u ^ 

Reading  room’s  old  image  shelved  ™ 


jofmEsanf 


A T the  top  of  the  100ft- 
/_\  high  celling  of  the  new 
/ VBritish  Library  read- 
ing room,  something  me- 
chanical stirred  yesterday. 
It  was  a tiny  mobile  cabin 
with  men  inside.  "They’re 
delivering  our  first  books.” 


joked  a staff  member.  But 
they  weren’t  — they  were 
cleaning  the  inside  of  the 
windows  by  monorail. 

They  were  doing  this  Just 
at  the  point  where  your 
roaming  eye  would  have 
seen  the  serene  heights  of  a 
classical  dome  in  what 
scholars  knew  for  140  years 
as  the  British  Masenm 
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Starlight  Express 
dancer  sues  over 
skating  injuries 


BRITAIN  5 


Stuaridh  Tflcoll 

CARON  Davis  used  to 
roll,  leap  and  sing,  but 
yesterday  she  just  wept- 
She  told  Judge  Christopher 
Hordern  at  the  High!  Court 
bow  her  days  as  a dancer  in 
the  musical  Starlight  Express 
came  to  an  end  when  the 
brakes  on  her  roller-skates 
failed  during  a performance. 

She  claims  that  the  show's 
managers,  the  Really  Useful 
Theatre  Company,  failed  to 
keep  the  stage  of  London's 
Apollo  Victoria  theatre  clean 
and  as  a result  dust  and  fluff 
from  an  air  conditioner  or  a 
new  carpet  caused  her  toe- 
stop  to  slide. 

Ms  Davis,  who  worked 
under  the  name  Caron  Car- 
delie  and  played  Dinah  in  the 
Andrew  Lloyd-Webber  skate- 
borne  musical,  is  suing  the 
company  for  damages.  She 
said  her  injuries  mean  she 
will  never  work  as  a dancer 
again. 

The  accident  happened  just 
seven  minutes  into  the  show 
on  March  21.  1994,  during  her  1 
introduction  which  she  told 


the  court  was  “one  of  the  sim- 
plest manoeuvres  you  Icam." 
She  said:  “1  was  In  shock  but  1 
carried  on  singing.  1 was  so 
embarrassed  because  I never 
fall  over.  I was  one  of  the 
strongest  skaters  in  the  show, 
but  I couldn't  do  anything  to 
keep  my  balance." 

Her  counsel.  Howard  Leder- 
man,  said  other  performers 
complained  and  the  show  was 
stopped  briefly  so  that  the 
stage  could  be  cleaned. 

A number  of  doctors  told 
Ms  Davis  that  she  had  dam- 
aged some  or  her  ligaments 
and  for  three  months  she 
wore  a corset. 

She  tried  to  go  back  to  the 
show  six  months  later,  but 
was  unable  to  perform  more 
than  two  to  four  times  a week, 
well  short  of  the  eight  perfor- 
mances required.  After  she 
realised  she  could  not  dance 
at  all.  she  took  up  reflexology, 
j which  she  says,  is  also  af- 
fected by  her  fall. 

The  Really  Useful  Theatre 
Company  denies  liability  and 
claims  the  accident  was  the 
result  of  a lapse  of  attention 
and  Ms  Davis's  failure  to 
warm  up.  The  case  continues. 


Standing 
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demolition 
man,  Industrial 
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his  ministry  to 
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steelworks  on 
the  day  a 
scheme  to 
build  an  ‘urban 
vtoage’onthe 
site  was 
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Gary  Glitter 
facing  child 
pom  inquiry 


Alax  Bellos 

THE  rock  star  Gary  Glit- 
ter last  night  faced  a hu- 
miliating end  to  his  25- 
year  career  as  one  of  the  most 
colourful  characters  in  pop, 
after  child  pornography  was 
allegedly  discovered  at  bis 
London  home. 

Police  searched  Glitter’s 
house  following  his  arrest  at  a 
Bristol  computer  store  on  sus- 
picion of  having  indecent 
images  stored  on  a machine 
be  bad  brought  in  to  Ox.- 
Glitter,  aged  53,  whose  real 
name  is  Paul  Gadd,  put  out  a 
statement  last  night  denying 
he  had  committed  any  of- 
fence. A spokesman  said  that 
his  25th  anniversary  tour, 
which  starts  in  three  weeks, 
would  not  be  cancelled.  But  if 
the  controversy  escalates,  it 
will  put  any  public  appear- 
ances in  doubt 
"The  tour  will  go  ahead  as 
planned.  It  isn’t  a sell-out  yet 
but  tickets  are  selling  very 
well."  the  spokesman  said. 

Officers  were  called  to  PC 
World  in  Bristol  by  techni- 
cians repairing  Glitter’s  com- 
puter. Glitter,  who  was  wait- 
ing for  the  fault  to  be  fixed, 
was  taken  to  Staple  Hill  police 
station  and  questioned.  He 
was  released  without  charge 
and  bailed  to  be  interviewed 
in  the  new  year. 

Police  later  searched  the 
star's  country  retreat  in  Wed- 
more,  Somerset,  and  his  Lon- 
don flat,  and  seized  videos 
and  indecent  pictures  of 
children 

Glitter,  a father  of  two. 


Ups  and  downs 


! n Paul  Gadd  became  Gary 
Glitter  In  I97Z  after  a de- 
cade of  toiled  attempts 
using  the  names  Paul  Ra- 
ven, Panl  Monday.  Robber 
Backet.  Vicky  Vomit  and 
Terry  TinseL  He  then  had 
10  consecutive  Top  Ten  hits. 

□ He  sold  18  million  re- 
cords  and  at  the  height  of 
his  fame  often  began  the 
day  by  downing  a bottle  of 
tequila.  In  1976  he  went 
bankrupt. 

□ In  the  1980s  he  began  his 
career  again,  gigging  in  col- 
leges and  nniversities  to  a 
new  generation  of  fans. 


achieved  fame  in  the  1970s  for 
his  extrovert  wardrobe  as 
well  as  a string  of  "glam 
rock"  hits.  His  career  looked 
over  by  the  end  of  the  1970s, 
but  he  managed  to  resuscitate 
it  a decade  later,  appealing  to 
students. 

He  has  made  no  secret  of 
his  affairs  with  young 
women,  and  lm«  managed  to 
beat  off  drink  and  drug  prob- 
lems which  drove  him  to  two 
suicide  attempts. 

To  coincide  with  his  25th 
anniversary  as  Gary  Glitter, 
he  has  a greatest  hits  album 
out  next  week  and  an  album 
of  new  material  is  out  in 

March.  He  is  also  starring  in 
a film  about  himself,  flo- 
veyoulovemelove,  which  he 
hopes  to  premiere  at  Cannes. 


Gary  Glitter,  the  53-year-old  rock  star,  at  whose  home  police  allegedly  found  child  pornography  yesterday 
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Clare  Dyar 

Legal  Correspondent 

ENGLAND’S  senior  fam- 
ily judge  has  given  doc- 
tors caring  for  a totally 
ill  baby  the  go-ahead  to  let  her 
die,  overriding  her  parents' 
opposition. 

Sir  Stephen  Brown,  presi- 
dent of  the  High  Court's  fam- 
ily division,  approved  the  doc- 
tors’ plans  to  withdraw 
artificial  ventilation  from  the 
16-month-old  girl  and  not  to 
resuscitate  her  1£  as  expected, 

; she  stops  breathing, 
j In  a judgment  delivered  in 
private  on  Tuesday  and 
I released  yesterday,  the  judge 
said  the  treatment  would  be 
“in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
child1*.  It  would  also  include 
“palliative  care  to  ease  the 
suffering  of  this  little  girl  to 
allow  her  life  to  end  peace- 
fully and  with  dignity”. 

A solicitor  far  the  parents, 
who  are  orthodox  Jews,  said 
they  were  "obviously  very 
distressed".  A court  order 
bans  identification  of  the  tom- 
fly,  hospital  and  carers,  or  so- 
liciting information  from 

them. 

The  child,  who  is  aware  and 
active,  is  being  ventilated  by 
a tube  through  her  nose  and 
into  her  lungs,  but  is  reaching 
a stage  where  more  aggres- 
sive ventilation,  requiring  a 
general  anaesthetic  and  a tra- 
cheostomy to  insert  a tube  in 
her  throat  would  be  needed 
to  keep  her  alive.  Doctors  be- 
lieve this  would  not  be  in  her 
best  interests  because  it 
would  reduce  her  quality  of 


life  for  the  limited  time  she 
has  left 

The  case  came  to  court  be- 
cause the  parents  opposed  the 
action  proposed  by  the  doc- 
tors. But  it  is  well  established 
law  that  the  courts  will  not 
compel  doctors  to  carry  out 
treatment  against  their 
wishes. 

The  Judge  said  the  parents  ' 
were  highly  responsible  reli-  ( 
gious  orthodox  Jews,  who  bad  1 
other  children.  They  loved  , 
their  little  daughter,  who  was 
terribly  disabled  and  emaci- 
ated by  spinal  muscular  atro- 
phy type  1. 

■ “They  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  face  what  seems  to 
be  the  inevitable  future,"  he 
said.  “They  visit  her  and  see  a 
reaction  which  is  favourable 
In  her  face  towards  them.  ” 

The  judge  agreed  with  the 
course  proposed  by  the  hospi- 
tal trust  responsible  for  treat- 
ing the  baby  — referred  to 
only  as  "C"  — which  had  the 
support  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Paediatrics  and  Child 
Health.  He  gave  consent 
“with  a feeling  of  grave  so- 
lemnity because  I realise  the 
parents  themselves  will  be 
greatly  disappointed". 

Medical  evidence  was  not 
in  dispute,  he  said.  C was  ap- 
proaching death. 

Sir  Stephen  said  the 
parents  bad  explained,  in  a 
moving  statement,  why  they 
could  not  accept  the  non- 

resuscitation  proposal. 

“They  are  very  brave  and 
are  seeking  to  support  so  tor 
as  they  can,  their  treasured 
little  daughter,”  said  the 
judge. 


David  PalBster 
and  Vhrek  Chaudhary 

Scores  of  political 
groups  and  charities  op- 
erating In  Britain  could 
come  under  increased  scru- 
tiny from  the  police  and  gov- 
ernment if  a new  terrorism 
bill  is  Introduced  next  year. 

After  the  massacre  at 
Luxor,  the  Home  Secretary. 
Jack  Straw,  yesterday  reiter- 
ated his  intention  to  table  an 
anti-terrorism  bill  which 
would  make  it  a criminal  of- 
fence to  conspire  to  commit 
terrorist  acts  abroad  and  to 
raise  money  for  political 
movements  which  use  vio- 
lence. Britain,  particularly 
London,  has  long  been  recog- 
nised as  a centre  for  fund- 
raising  — often  through  char- 
ities — for  a number  erf 
political  causes  around  the 
world. 

Groups  such  as  the  Tamil 
Tigers,  Kurdish  guerilla 
groups,  Kashmiri  and  Sikh 
separatists,  and  a whole 
range  of  Islamic  organisa- 
tions have  bases  in  London. 

While  there  has  been  no 
direct  evidence  linking  chari- 
ties raising  money  with 
armed  militants  abroad,  gov- 
ernments such  as  India.  Sri 
Lanka  and  Israel  have 
claimed  for  years  that  some  of 
their  ftmds  go  directly  to  arm 
militant  groups. 

According  to  a Sri  Lankan 
official  at  toe  High  Commis- 
sion, the  Tigers  in  Britain 
raise  up  to  £200,000  a month, 
“They  raise  it  through  the 
sale  of  videos  and  publics- 


Mother  of 


eviction 


Peter  Hetharington 


THE  mother  of  a youth 
convicted  of  racially- 
motivated  muggings 
last  night  faced  toe 
prospect  of  being  evicted  from 
her  council  house  if  her  son 
returns  home  after  serving  a 
prison  sentence. 

Newcastle  upon  Tyne  coun- 
cil yesterday  gained  a sus- 
pended possession  order 
against  the  woman  after  warn- 
ings by  police  that  toe  18-year- 
old  posed  a serious  threat  to 
community  relations. 

The  Commission  tor  Racial 
Equality  said  toe  action,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  of  Its 
kind,  set  an  example  to  coun- 
cils around  toe  country.  ‘This 
up-front  approach  tells  people 
in  toe  strongest  possible  terms  , 
that  racial  harrassment  is  not 
acceptable,"  it  said. 

Last  year  Michael  Lund- 
Larsen,  then  17,  was  sent  to  a 1 
detention  centre  after  a string 
of  racist  attacks,  mainly 
against  Asian  women  In  toe 
Elswick  area  of  Newcastle.  A 
judge  said  he  was  so  appalled 
by  toe  youth's  attitude  that  he 
used  special  powers  to  stretch 
toe  normal  two-year  sentence 
by  a year. 

The  youth,  who  had  a total 
of  85  convictions  between  1991 
and  1997.  attacked  Asian 
women,  grabbing  their  jewel- 
lery and  even  trying  to  rip  out 
noserings. 

He  admitted  deliberately 
targeting  Asians  and  said  he 
would  not  attack  white 
women.  “These  Asian  women 
don't  know  me  and  I just 


don't  like  them,”  he  told 
detectives. 

Under  pressure  from  com- 
munity leaders  and  police  in 
toe  West  End  of  Newcastle, 
the  city  council  yesterday 
took  the  case  to  a judge  at 
Newcastle  crown  court,  who 
granted  toe  order. 

He  ruled  that  toe  record  of 
Lund-Larsen  was  so  serious 
that  it  warranted  his  mother 
being  evicted  if  her  son 
returns  home  after  complet- 
ing a sentence  next  year.  His 
mother  did  not  contest  the 
ruling. 

The  council  said  in  a state- 
ment they,, had  to  ensure  the 
youth  did  not  return  "to  com- 
mit crime  and  cause  distress 
in  the  neighbourhood  he  has 
plagued,  since  the  age  of  12”. 

George . Allison, . Chairman 
of  toe  city’s  housing  commit- 
tee, added:  “We  do  not  want  to 
evict  the  family  concerned. 
We  simply  want  to  protect  toe 
people  and  property  in  toe 
area  from  the  intolerable  be- 
haviour of  Michael  Lund-Lar- 
sen. His  family  understand 
why  we  have  taken  toe  matter 
to  court  and  have  not  con- 
tested this  action.  People 
should  be  in  no  doubt  about 
our  determination  to  tackle 
these  problems." 

Lund-Larsen’ s stepfather. 
James  Richardson,  said  the 
youth’s  mother  had  "tried 
everything"  and  could  not 
control  him.  "I  know  Michael 
was  a bad  lad  but  the  council 
has  never  had  any  problems 
with  the  other  children. 
Michad  has  been  told  by  his 
mother  that  he  is  not  coming 
back  here." 


Prison  doctors  and  warder 
criticised  after  suicides 


tioELS.  through  collections  and 
extortion,”  he  claimed. 

Until  now,  no  action  has 
been  taken  because  no  offence 
has  been  proven  under  Brit- 
ish law. 

Muslim  charities  and 
groups,  in  particular,  have 
been  accused  of  funding  mili- 
tant Islamic  groups  in  the 
Middle  East  and  fear  toe  Gov- 
ernment's proposal  could  lead 
to  a witch  hunt 

In  August,  Israeli  sources 
claimed  that  £7  million  was 
raised  in  Britain  each  year  to 
help  Hamas  via  Interpal,  a 
Leicester-based  charity. 

Last  year  Interpal.  which 
does  charity  and  development 
work  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza,  had  its  accounts  frozen 
and  was  investigated  by  the 
Charity  Commission,  which 
cleared  it  of  any  wrongdoing. 

Home  Office  officials  recog- 
nise the  political  minefield  of 
identifying  which  groups  the 
police  and  Special  Branch 
should  target 

“It  will  have  to  be  a dedicate 
balance,”  an  official  said 
yesterday. 

There  is  also  an  argument 
that  toe  Special  Branch  and 
M15  would  prefer  groups  to 
operate  openly  so  that  they 
can  be  more  easily  monitored. 

In  the  past,  as  Mr  Straw  has 
said,  such  a bill  would  have 
caught  members  of  the  Afri- 
can National  Congress  fight- 
ing apartheid  — and  today 
would  logically  include  Iraqi 
Kurds  opposed  to  Saddam 
Hussein  as  well  as  the  Turk- 
ish PICK. 

Analysis,  page  11 


Lawrence  Donegan 

TWO  prison  doctors  and  a 
warder  were  criticised 
yesterday  after  an  inquiry 
into  toe  deaths  of  three  wom- 
an who  hanged  themselves  at 
a Scottish  prison. 

After  the  longest  total  acci- 
dent inquiry  in  Scottish  his- 
tory. Sheriff  Principal  John 
Macguire  cleared  Cornton 
Vale  women's  prison,  near 
Stirling,  of  failing  to  take 
reasonable  steps  to  prevent 
the  deaths  on  April  28  last 
year  of  Angela  Boflan,  aged 


19,  Denise  Devine,  25,  and 
Yvonne  Gilmour,  22. 

But  he  said  prison  officer 
Kevin  Gratton  acted  outside 
his  jurisdiction  in  leaving  Ms 
Bollan  locked  up  alone  for 
hours  as  a punishment  for 
kicking  her  door. 

In  the  case  of  Ms  Devine, 
who  bad  stopped  eating,  the 
sheriff  said  Dr  David  Joliffe 
had  either  failed  to  take 
action  or  his  nursing  staff  did 
not  carry  out  his  instructions. 
He  also  criticised  Dr  Patricia 
Dunbar  for  carrying  out  an 
insufficient  assessment  of  Ms 
Gilmour. 
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Crisis  talks 
united  line  on  IraQ 


Ian  Black  In  London 

and  Owon  Bemtott-Jonoa 

inCMwa 


US  Marines  on  routine  animal  desert  training  ran  past  their  armoured  personnel  carriers  in  the  Negev' desert  in  southern  Israel  photograph;  aw  malol 


UNABLE  to  win  sup- 
port for  military 
action  against  Iraq, 
the  United  States 
and  Britain  were  today  push- 
ing Russia  and  France  to  con- 
vince fladd*™  Hussein  that 
sanctions  will  end  In  return 
for  a speedy  return  of  United 
Nations  weapons  inspectors. 

Madeleine  Albright,  the  US 
secretary  of  state,  was  due  to 
meet  Britain's  Robin  Cook, 
the  Russian  foreign  minister, 
Yevgeny  Primakov,  and 
France’s  Hubert  Vedrine  in 
Geneva  in  the  early  hours  of 
fhfg  morning  for  talks  that 
wDl  determine  whether  diplo- 
macy or  war  will  triumph. 
Unusually,  China’s  UN  am- 
bassador is  also  attending, 
underlining  the  gravity  of  the 
crisis,  which  arose  from 
Iraq’s  decision  to  bar  Ameri- 
cans from  UN  Special 
Commission  (Unscom), 
charged  with  monitoring 
Iraq’s  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 


Problems  in 

Pakistan 

deepen 

as  PM  faces 

contempt 

charges 


Richard  Garipin 
In  Islamabad 


THE  Pakistani  prime  min- 
ister, Nawaz  Sharit  has 
been  charged  with  contempt 
of  court  in  an  escalation  of  a 
political  battle  between  the 
government  and  the  judiciary 
over  the  appointment  of  su- 
preme court  judges. 

In  an  unprecedented  case, 
the  prime  minister  has  been 
accused  of  using  contemptu- 
ous and  derogatory  language 
against  the  chief  justice,  Saj- 
jad  All  Shah,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  supreme  court  at  a 
press  conference  last  month. 

He  faces  a possible  six- 
month  prison  sentence  and 
disqualification  .from  office. 

Other  senior  politicians,  in- 
cluding the  law  minister. 
Khalid  An  war,,  have  been 
charged,  as,jbay,e,lhi^e  news- 
paper editors  and'  the  chair- 
man of  Pakistan  television. 

In  a sign  of  the  depth  of  the 
crisis,  the  chief  of  the  army 
staff  General  Jebangir  Kara- 
mat  Dew  back  to  Islamabad 
yesterday  after  cancelling  an 
official  tour  of  Turkey,  repor- 
tedly at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Farooq  Leghari 
But  there  is  no  indication 
that  the  prime  minister  in- 
tends to  hack  down,  and  his 
lawyers  said  he  would  tight 
In  an  appearance  before  the 
court  on  Monday.  Mr  Sharif 
failed  to  make  a full  apology. 

In  a statement  read  out  by 
his  lawyer,  he  denied  con- 
tempt. "I  decided  to  appear  in 
person  to  demonstrate  my 
respect  for  the  judiciary ...  It 
is  unfortunate  if  the  peti- 
tioner has  misconstrued  my 
statements  by  asserting  that  I 
have  committed  contempt." 

Last  month  Mr  Sharif 
blocked  the  appointment  of 
the  judges  recommended  by 
the  chief  justice,  who  retali- 
ated by  beginning  bearings 
into  cases  of  alleged  corrup- 
tion involving  Mr  Sharif. 

He  also  suspended  a consti- 
tutional amendment  which 
had  been  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment aimed  at  preventing  pol- 
iticians from  swopping 
parties. 

It  was  after  this  move  that 
the  prime  minister  gave  the 
press  conference  in  which  he 
made  the  remarks  alleged  to 
have  been  in  contempt.  The 
list  of  charges  against  Mr 
Sharif  quotes  him  as  saying 
the  action  of  the  Chief  Justice 
was  “unconstitutional". 


Shanghai  dusts  off  its  colonial 
history  to  rediscover  Britannia 


The  restoration  of  a British  relic 
is  evidence  of  a new  pride  in 
this  Chinese  city’s  colourful 
past,  reports  Andrew  Higgins 


Britannia  has 

returned  to  the 
Shanghai  water- 
front, rescued  from 
under  a thin  coat  of 
grubby  plaster  that,  for  al- 
most half  a century,  shielded 
Communist  Party  cadres 
from  the  gaze  of  an  uncom- 
fortable history. 

In  a granite-clad  edifice 
built  to  house  the  Hong  Kong 
and  Shanghai  Bank  in  1923 
but  commandeered  after  the 
1949  revolution  to  accommo- 
date, the.  masters  of  Mao  Ze- 
dong’s new  order,  a long  hid- 
den mosaic  trumpeting 
Britain’s  imperial  triumphs 
has  been  restored  to  Its  for- 
mer, bombastic  glory. 

After  months  of  work  direc- 
ted by  the  British  architects 


An  era  once  reviled 
as  retrograde  is 
being  resurrected 
with  gusto 


who  restored  Windsor  Castle, 
a pictorial  paean  to  colonial- 
era  capitalism  once  again 
adorns  a grand  lobby  through 
which  bankers  and  then  com- 
missars — including  China’s 
president  and  former  mayor 
of  Shanghai,  Jiang  Zemin  — 
Died  to  work  each  day. 

There  are  eight  mosaic  pan- 
els representing  the  cities  in 
which  the  bank  did  business: 
London.  Shanghai,  Hong 
Kong,  New  York,  Calcutta. 
Tokyo,  Bangkok  and  Paris  — 
graphic  evidence  of  Marx’s 
view  of  capitalism  as  an  octo- 
pus-like creature  sucking 
profits  from  around  the  globe, 
but  Car  too  politically  incor- 
rect for  Maoists.  After  1949, 
Britannia,  British  lions,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  assorted 
companions  disappeared  be- 
hind paint  and  plaster. 

“We  all  knew  there  was 
something  there  before  but  no 
one  knew  what  had  happened 
to  it.”  said  Alan  Frost,  a Brit- 
ish architect  involved  in  the 
restoration.  “It  was  hidden 
but  never  destroyed." 

The  same  goes  for  most 
things  in  Shanghai,  where  an 


era  once  reviled  as  retrograde 
but  never  entirely  forgotten  is 
being  resurrected  with  much 
gusto  and  little  heed  tor  the 
coded  historical  semantics 
that  still  preoccupy  more 
prickly  leaders  in  Beijing. 

"Everyone  has  to  recognise 
their  own  past  And  this  is 
our  past,"  said  Liang  Guox- 
iang,  a senior  planner  in  the 
municipal  government 

The  focus  of  Shanghai's 
remembrance  of  things  past 
is  the  Bund,  the  Anglo-Indian 
name  for  what’  until  the 
second  world  war.  was  the 
capital  of  Asian  capitalism  — 
a stately  row  of  preposter- 
ously pompous  buildings 
stretching  from  toe  British 
consulate  to  the  British-built 
Shanghai  Club,  the  chande- 
liers of  which  now  light  a 
branch  of  Kentucky  Fried 
Chicken  located  in  a vanished 
"long  bar”. 

Construction  of  toe  Hong 
Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  toe 
jewel  of  this  imperial  ensem- 
ble, began  at  almost  the  same 
moment  Mao  launched  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party. 

Built  in  what  its  architect, 
George  "Tug”  Wilson,  caned 
neo-Grecian  style,  the  bank 
first  opened  its  gigantic 
bronze  doors  on  June  23  1923. 
Some  4 million  bricks  and 
6,000  tons  of  granite  had  gone 
into  its  construction.  The 
chairman,  A.  0.  Lang,  de- 
clared the  edifice  a “fitting 
home  for  many  generations". 
The  permanence  be  predicted 
lasted  barely  a decade. 

But  while  the  bankers  fled, 
chased  away  by  the  Japanese 
and  then  Mao,  their  building 
survived-  Through  Japan's  in- 
vasion, Mao's  rise  and  the 
turmoil  of  toe  Cultural  Revo- 
lution, time  came  to  an  eerie 
halt  at  Number  12  Zbongshan 
East  Road. 

"This  place  is  something  of 
a time  capsule.”  said  Mr 
Frost  a director  of  Donald  In- 
sall  and  Associates,  a London- 
based  architectural  consul- 
tancy. "Fifty  years  went  by 
but  inside  nothing 
happened." 

The  municipal  government 
which  moved  in  soon  after 
the  revolution,  moved  out  last 
year  to  make  way  for  a new 
tenant  the  Pudong  Develop- 


British  architect  Alan  Frost  with  amosaic  depicting  New  York.  Work  at  the  bank  bxnltting 
uncovered  eight  such  panels.  photxjraphs;  Andrew  hkjgws 


ment  Bank,  which  wants  the 
first  two  floors  ready  for  busi- 
ness by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Authorities  had  hoped  to 
lure  back  the  Hong  Kong  and 
shanghai  Bank,  an  arrang- 
ment  that  would  neatly  close 
the  circle  of  past  and  present 
but  negotiations  foundered 
over  price.  - 

Tess  Johnston,  an  Ameri- 
can who  has  catalogued  the 
city's  Western  architecture, 
says  Mao’s  ideological  mad- 
ness has  given  Shanghai  an 
opportunity  lost  by  other 
Asian  boom  towns. 

“We  have  the  Cultural  Rev- 
olution to  thank  for  preserv- 
ing Shanghai.  Otherwise 
China  would  be  25  years  fur- 
ther down  the  road.  There 
would  be  nothing  left" 

Embroiled  in  politics.  Com- 
munist cadres  had  tittle  time 
for  structural  alterations. 
They  plastered  over  the  mosa- 
ics, removed  from  the  en- 
trance bronze  lions  (which 
recently  reappeared  at  a local 
museum)  and  replaced  a 
crown  on  the  domed  roof  with 
a red  star. 

They  also  installed  a few 
fluorescent  tights  but,  aside 
from  the  relentless  accumula- 


tion of  dust  and  dirt,  the  bank 
remained  much  as  the  bank- 
ers had  left  it. 

little  remains  of  the  party’s 
presence  other  than  heaps  of 
yellowing  documents  and  a 
few  slogans  daubed  on  the 
wall  in  praise  of  forgotten  po- 
litical campaigns.  Notices  ad- 
vise that  toe  prefix  of  the  par- 
ty's internal  switchboard  has 
changed  and  that  staff  must 
return  their  lunch  boxes  to  a 


‘The  Bund’s  a time 
capsule.  Fifty  years 
went  by  but  inside 
nothing  happened’ 


room  on  the  first  floor  and 
other  pieces  of  administrative 
trivia. 

Tbe  choice  of  Pudong  Devel- 
opment Bank  to  anchor  a 
revival  of  the  Bund  is  some- 
what odd.  Its  task  is  to  develop 
a rival  financial  district  that 
has  been  conjured  by  decree 
from  a wasteland  of  Pudong 
on  the  other  side  of  the 
Huangpu  River.  But  this  has 


not  dampened  toe  bank's  en- 
thusiasm for  its  new  quarters. 

“We’ve  been  told  to  pre- 
serve the  Britishness  of  the 
building,"  said  Mr  Frost  This 
ranges  from  the  Victory  and 
Royal  Doulton  toilets  to 
clunky  iron  lifts  and  bronze 
window  frames. 

The  restoration  of  the  Bund 
is  a costly  enterprise.  And  In- 
stead of  being  funded  by  for- 
eign banks  as  planned,  it  is 
now  a largely  Chinese 
venture. 

Only  six  out  of  two  dozen 
buildings  designated  for  reno- 
vation have  snared  foreign 
tenants  — a far  cry  from  the 
240  housed  there  before  1949. 

Shanghai's  dreams  of  an 
Asian  Wall  Street  have 
mostly  migrated  across  the 
river  to  Pudong.  But  if  toe 
Bund  is  unlikely  to  recover 
its  lost  financial  clout,  it  has 
already  rediscovered  its  ar- 
chitectural glory. 

“If  you  talk  about  bad  mem- 
ories most  people  here  think 
of  the  Cultural  Revolution. 
That  was  the  real  disaster," 
said  N1  Bing,  a local  planning 
official.  “Otherwise  we 
should  preserve  all  we  can  of 
our  history.” 


Kennedy-era  papers  reveal  anti-Castro  dirty  tricks 


Martin  Kettle  In  Washington 


THE  United  States  gov- 
ernment was  so  ob- 
sessed with  discrediting 
Fidel  Castro  in  the  early  1960s 
that  it  planned  to  blame  the 
Cuban  leader  if  anything 
went  wrong  with  early  US 
space  flights,  newly  released 
papers  show. 

One  plan,  codenamed  Oper- 
ation Dirty  Trick,  in  the  long- 
secret  documents  shows  the 
Pentagon  planned  to  blame 
Cuba  for  any  mishap  during 
John  Glenn's  pioneering 
Earth  orbit  flight  on  Febru- 
ary 201962. 

On  February  2 1962  it  pro- 
posed "to  provide  irrevocable 
proof  that,  should  the  Mer- 
cury manned  orbit  flight  foil 
toe  fault  lies  with  the  Com- 
munists. ie  Cuba".  This 
would  be  accomplished,  toe 
memo  says,  "by  manufactur- 
ing various  pieces  of  evidence 
which  would  prove  electronic 


The  Cuban  loader  R del  Castro  pirfd  warn  to  be  blamed  for  any  mishaps  In  US  space  fHghts, 
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interference  on  toe  part  of  the 
Cubans". 

In  another  proposal,  agents 
were  to  fabricate  a photo- 
graph showing  “an  obese  Cas- 
tro” near  "a  table  brimming 
over  with  the  most  delectable 
Cuban  food”.  The  picture 


would  be  captioned  “My 
ration  is  different"  and  thou- 
sands dropped  over  Havana. 

“This  should  put  a Commie 
dictator  in  toe  proper  per- 
spective with  the  underlying 
masses,"  toe  memo  says. 

The  ideas  are  among  covert 


action  plans  put  forward  to 
General  Edward  Lonsdale, 
head  of  "Operation  Mon- 
goose”, an  anti-Castro  desta- 
bilisation and  political  war- 
fare project  at  the  Pentagon- 
They  are  among  1,500  pages 
of  classified  documents 


released  yesterday  by  toe  As- 
sassination Record  Review 
Board,  an  agency  which  over- 
sees the  release  of  papers  con- 
nected with  the  killing  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  34 
years  ago  this  weekend. 

Many  have  a contemporary 
echo,  since  they  were  in- 
tended to  provide  the  US  with 
a pretext  for  taking  military 
action  against  Cuba  when  Mr 
Castro  occupied  the  same  role 
In  toe  US  political  psyche  as 
Saddam  Hussein  today. 

A March  1962  army  memo- 
randum entitled  "Possible 
Actions  to  Provoke,  Harass  or 
Disrupt  Cuba"  suggested 
downing  a US  plane  and 
blaming  it  on  Mr  Castro,  or 
showing  "convincingly  that  a 
Cuban  aircraft  has  shot  down 
a chartered  civil  airliner". 

Another  proposed  the  delib- 
erate sinking  of  a US  warship 
which  could  also  be  blamed 
on  Havana.  Cuban  refugee  pi- 
lots  flying  close  to  Cuba  could 
distract  local  pilots  with 


radio  conversation  with  the 
aim  of  causing  them  to  crash. 

The  memorandum  contin- 
ues: "We  could  develop  a 
Communist  Cuban  terror 
campaign  in  the  Miami  area, 
in  other  Florida  cities  and 
even  in  Washington  . . . 
pointed  at  Cuban  refugees  . . . 
We  could  sink  a boatload  of 
Cubans  en  route  to  Florida." 

Another  Idea  was  to  create 
civic  unrest  in  Cuba  by  drop- 
ping hundreds  of  one-way  air- 
line tickets  over  Havana  for 
Mexico  City  or  Caracas. 

Minutes  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Committee  Include  the 
conclusion  on  May  5 1961:  "It 
was  agreed  that  US  policy 
should  aim  at  the  downfall  of 
Castro." 

But  a secret  CIA  report  in 
April  1962,  considering  mili- 
tary intervention,  admitted 
many  Cubans  might  not  want 
to  be  invaded.  It  concluded: 
“A  prolonged  US  military  oc- 
cupation of  Cuba  would  prob- 
ably be  necessary.” 


as  Ttany  Blair  again  *»ck«l 

sisting  that  the 
mast  back  down, 
trumpeted  a face-saving  deal, 
diplomats  cautionedlast 
night  that  the  negotmtions 

could  be  tough  and  would  al 
most  certainly  toje  loDS6 
than  the  few  hours  altottea 
‘This  is  only  * <bnrt  “Jfr 
ina.”  one  British  official  said- 
"We  would  he  de^dtog 
selves  if  we  thought  that  ft 
would  immediately  lead  to 
consensus.”  ■ . 

Mr  Cook,  en  route  to  the 
European  Union  jobs  summit 
in  Luxembourg,  was  due  to 
see  Mr  Vedrine  before  thefuti 
session  began.  Although  it 
was  not  certain  that  France 
would  back  Anglo-American 
compromise  proposals,  toe 
main  worry  was  that  Russia 

might  have  agreed  a deal  witn 

Iraq  that  would  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  West  t , 

The  meeting  was  expected 
to  focus  on  ascertaining  what 
nnffcn-ftairinga  Mr  Primakov 
received  in  his  talks  with 
Iraq's  deputy  prime  minister, 
Tanq  Adz.  As  in  1990,  Mos- 
cow has  been  pressing  for  a 
diplomatic  solution. 

US-British  proposals  in- 
clude allowing  Iraq  to  double 
the  amount  of  oil  it  can  sen  to 
buy  humanitarian  supplies; 
defining  more  precisely  how 
Ttaghdad  can  meet  TJN  de- 
mands; and  a compromise 
over  the  composition  of  Uns- 
com by  reducing  the  number 
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Mexico  to  Join  a powerful  Uh 
riTSd  naval  fbr®  m ^ 
fiulf  Britain  gave  the  go- 
Xead  forrix  Emiaf  jump 
jSTto  jo*  its  aircraft  cam«r 

Invincible  — ^ 
scribed  by  the  Defence  Secre- 
^^^Robertsoaas  a 
sensible  precautionary  mea- 
which  will  help  keep  all 

our  options  open”. 

There  was  a different  em- 
phasis from  Mr  Vedrine.  who 
Lid  pointedly:  "I  think  that 

there  is  now  an  agreementDe- 
tween  the  member  countries 
of  the  Security  Council  to  find 
a political  and  diplomatic 
solution." 


Iran  in  grip  of 
bitter  straggle 


David  Hirst  In  Beirut 


Thousands  of  demon- 
strators filled  the  cen- 
tral mosque  in  the  holy 
Iranian  city  of  Qum  yester- 
day, chanting  demands  for 
the  execution  of  Ayatollah  All 
Montazeri  and  another  cleric, 
Ahmad  Azari  Qumi.  Others 
broke  into  the  Koranic  school 
which  toe  Ayatollah  directs, 
smashing  furniture  and 
shooting  that  tola  “nest  of 
spies"  must  be  dosed. 

This  was  the  gravest  epi- 
sode yet  in  toe  power  struggle 
between  the  two  wings  of  the 
Islamic  Republic,  pitting  the 
leader  and  supreme  guide. 
Ayatollah  Ali  Khamenei,  and 
the  arch-conservative  clerical 
establishment  he  heads, 
against  Ali  xhwtumi,  the  lib- 
eral,  reformist  president  who 
had  a convincing  victory  in 
the  May  elections. 

In  some  ways.  Ayatollah 
Montazeri,  aged  76,  is  toe  true 
“conscience”  of  the  Khomeini 
revolution.  He  has  thrown  his 
moral  and  spiritual  authority 
behind  the  new  president  — 
making  him  a key  figure  in 
toe  present  struggle. 

The  violent  protest  against 
him  grew  out  of  a rally  in  sup- 
port of  Ayatollah  Khamenei 
It  shows  how  far  the  reaction- 
ary ruling  caste  will  go  to 
hold  on  to  their  threatened  as- 
cendancy. The  struggle  now 
threatens  to  spill  over  into 
the  streets. 

President  Khatemi  has 
moved  cautiously,  avoiding 
clashes  with  his  rivals  who 
are  on  the  offensive,  seeking 
to  dip  his  wings  wherever 
they  can.  But  toe  stalemate 
cannot  endure:  the  20  million 
people  who  celebrated  his  vic- 
tory are  impatient  for  bun  to 
fiilfill  his  promises. 

The  struggle  centres  on  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Velayat  e-Fa- 
kih,  the  so-called  guardianship 
of  the  religious  Jurisprudent 
the  central  concept  of  Islamic 
Republic.  Khomeini  was  the 


first  incumbent  of  the  all-pow- 
erfid  office.  Ayatollah  Monta- 
zeri was  his  heir-apparent  — 
supremely  qualified  in  both 
clerical  terms,  as  a Grand  Aya- 
tollah, and  in  '‘revolutionary” 
terms,  as  one  of  Khomeini's 
most  influential  followers. 

But  in  1989.  disgusted  with 
the  despotism  and  abuses  of 
the  kingdom  he  was  to  in- 
herit. he  ‘‘resigned”  — earn- 
ing the  great  moral  authority 
he  still  enjoys. 

Upon  Khomeini's  death,  the , 
wholly  unqualified  Ali  Kha- 
menei took  over.  His  "legiti- 
macy” has  been  challenged 
ever  since,  more  so  with  Pres- 
ident Khatemi’s  election. 
Ayatollah  Montazari,  who  has 
many  supporters  in  the  new 


‘Death  to  those 
questioning  the 
leader's  powers 
and  undermining 
the  regime’ 


president’s  entourage,  is  the 
most  prominent  campaigner. 

The  conservatives  are  furi- 
ous. Last  week,  Heshmatoflah 
Tabarzadi,  the  director  of  a 
student  organisation  calling 
for  limits  on  the  leader's  pow- 
ers, was  severely  injured,  and 
his  premises  ransacked,  by 
unknown  assailants  — most 
likely  one  of  the  Ansar  e-Hiz- 
bullah  gangs  that  enforce 
“revolutionary”  morality  on 
toe  conservatives'  behalf. 

In  the  conservative-domi- 
nated National  Assembly,  one 
deputy  called  for  "absolute 
obedience"  to  the  leader.  Sev- 
eral others  cried:  “Death  to 
those  who,  in  questioning  the 
powers  of  the  leader,  under- 
mine the  regime."  Another 
demanded  that  toe  president 
“take  a dear  position  against 
toe  enemies  of  the  Velayat  e- 
FakEh". 


Luxor  deserted  in 
wake  of  killings 


Julian  Borger  hi  Luxor 


SMILE,  you  are  in 
Luxor,  visitors  are 
reminded  by  street- 
signs  on  the  hotel-lined 
Comiche  that  rims  along 
the  Nile.  Yesterday,  the 
message  read  like  a cruel 
taunt  as  police  filled  the 
street  and  taxi-drivers  and 
traders  sat  glumly  atone 
the  empty  boulevard. 

Most  of  the  town’s  police 
had  been  deployed  at  check- 
points near  the  hotels  and 
on  roads  leading  to  the  an- 
cient monuments  on  the 
°H«er  side  of  the  Nile  in  an 
attempt  to  restore  a sense 
of  security  after  Monday's 
massacre  of  58  foreign  tour- 
ists and  four  Egyptians 
After  visiting  the  scene 
Tuesday.  President 
Hosni  Mubarak  fired  the 
mtertor  minister  and  was 
reportedly  replacing  Lux- 
or s top  policemen  and 
®2r?^  toterior  ministry 
officials  yesterday.  * 

Mr  Mubarak  has  ordered 
Ms  prune  minister.  Kama! 
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World  news  in  brief 

Racists  make  gains 
in  Danish  elections 

mi2?Nelections- latest  1-651,115  showed  Inst  night. 

Political  commentators  said  the  DPP,  fighting  its  first  elec- 
tions.  had  gained  mostly  from  another  far-right  party. 

the  success  of  a party  that  wants  immigrants  to  be  sent 
oacK  to  where  they  came  from  shocked  many  citizens  in  a 
aiuntry  with  a reputation  for  tolerance.  — Return. 
Copenhagen. 

Gun  holes  Papon  defence 

PART  of  Maurice  Papon's  defence  on  charges  of  crimes  arafoqt 

humanity  in  wartime  Bordeaux  has  fallen  apart  after  an  inquiry 
reported  that  he  lied  over  the  gift  of  a sub-machine  cun  from  the 
Israeli  government 

The  gun  was  produced  last  month  during  fhp  early  stages  of 

evidence  linked  to  the  deportation  of  Jews  to  German  death 
camps.  Mr  Papon  said  it  had  been  given  to  him  in  1964  by  the 

Israeli  ambassador  in  Paris  as  a “personal  homage"  for  arranging 
secret  transfers  of  weapons  to  Israel  In  1948.  The  defence  said  the 
gift  proved  that  Israel  believed  that  Mr  Papon  was  a frlexxL 

inquiries  have  shown  that  Mr  Papon,  aged  87.  who  was  the 
Vichy  official  responsible  for  Jewish  affairs  In  Bordeaux,  was  one 
of  dozens  of  people  who  were  given  a weapon  as  part  of  a sales 
promotion.  — Paul  Webster,  Paris. 

Mexican  officers  arrested 

THREE  senior  Mexican  army  officers  have  been  arrested  in 
connection  with  the  execution  or  six  youths  after  a police  opera- 
tion in  September. 

They  are  accused  oflying  about  their  role  in  the  operation,  for 
which  28  members  of  the  special  police  units  they  commanded 
have  already  been  arrested  on  charges  of  homicide  and  abuse  oT 
authority.  After  a raid  by  the  special  units  on  an  inner-city 
district  oTMexico  City’,  the  six  men  disappeared.  After  being 
tortured  and  executed,  their  bodies  were  dumped.  — Phil  Gunson. 
Mexico  City. 

Nato  expansion  bill  shrinks 

THE  collective  bill  for  expanding  Nato  into  eastern  Europe  is 
expected  to  cost  the  existing  members  £800  million  over  10  years 
— far  less  than  earlier  US  estimates. 

Nato  officials  now  hope  they  will  persuade  US  congressmen — 
told  previously  by  the  Pentagon  that  enlargement  would  cost  £17- 
22  billion — to  ratify  the  east  Eumpoang’ accession 
The  new  figures  are  based  on  the  premise  that  Nato  is  already 
capable  of  defending  the  new  territory  from  any  realistic 
threat  — David  Fair  hall  Defence  Correspondent. 

Hostages  freed  in  Taiwan 

A FORMER  gambling  parlour  operator  wanted  in  Taiwan  for  a 
string  of  murders  and  rapes  last  night  surrendered  to  police  after 
freeing  the  family  of  a South  African  diplomat 
The  capture  of  Chen  Chin-hsing  brought  to  an  end  a grisly 
drama  that  began  with  the  murder  of  a kidnapped  schoolgirl  in 
April  and  left  a trail  of  carnage. 

Mr  Chen  seized  the  South  African  defence  attache,  E.  G.  M. 
Alexander,  and  fourfemily  members  on  Tuesday,  a day  after  a 
partner  died  after  a shootout  in  central  Taipei.  He  released  his 
last  captive  last  night  the  diplomat's  wife.  Anne,  and  was  led 
away  In  handcufik  by  police. — Andreur  Higgins,  Hong  Kong. 


Somali  rivers  merge  in  flood 

AN  AID  a^ncy  co-ordinating  reliefwoii  for  flood-stricken  Soma- 
lia saM  yesterday  the  country’s  two  main  riva^  had  merged  in 
places  causing  floodplains  over  eight  miles  wide. 

“Our  reports  say  the  Juba  and  ShabeDe  rivers  have  merged, 
flooding  huge  areas,"  said  Elizabeth  Krimer  of  Onicet 
Over  L200  people  have  been  killed  by  fieroe  rains  in  the  past 
four  weeks. — Reuters,  Nairobi 


Muscovites  admire  the  glass  dome  crowned  with  a statue  of  St  George,  Moscow's  symbol, 
above  a new  underground  shopping  centre  beside  the  Kremlin.  In  the  background  are 
the  gold  domes  of  the  new  Christ  the  Saviour  Cathedral  photograph:  olegnboshin 


Yeltsin  demotes 

hated  reformer 


In 


RUSSIA’S  fragile  econ- 
omy was  being  held 
hostage  by  the  Cate  of 
one  man  yesterday 
as  President  Boris  Yeltsin 
struggled  against  parliamen- 
tary HoTnarw^R  that  he  sacri- 
fice the  despised  government 
minister  Anatoly  Chubais,  be- 
fore MPs  debate  a long-over- 
due  draft  budget  for  next 
year. 

Mr  Chubais’s  tarnished 
reputation  suffered  a near- 
fatal  blow  last  week,  when  he 
admitted  receiving  an  im- 
plausibly large  book  advance 
from  a company  involved  in 
privatising  state  firms.  Yes- 
terday Mr  Yeltsin  agreed  to 
strip  him  of  one  of  his  titles. 
That  of  finance  minister. 

This  would  still  leave  him 
in  the  potentially  powerful 
position  of  deputy  prime  min- 
ister, free  to  control  much  of 
his  former  portfolio.  "The 
Duma  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  this,"  said  Gennady  Se- 
leznyov, the  Communist 
chairman  of  the  lower  house 
of  parliament 
The  Duma  overwhelmingly 
passed  a motion  yesterday 
asking  Mr  Yeltsin  to  sack  Mr 
Chubais  outright  Mr  Chubais 
offered  to  resign  at  the  week- 
end but  the  president  said  no. 

Moderate  opposition  lead- 
ers, such  as  tho  Communist 
Gennady  Zyuganov,  are 
under  pressure  from  voters  in 
depressed  regions  to  offer  the 
scalp  of  a prominent 
reformer.  Mr  Chubais,  widely 
seen  by  ordinary  Russians  as 
corrupt,  unpatriotic,  pro- 
Western  and  a deliberate 
wrecker  of  Russian  industry, 
would  fit  the  bill  perfectly. 

But  some  opposition  figures 
are  concerned  that  by  concen- 


Star’s  tarnished  career 


□ 1990-91:  Economic  ad- 
viser to  St  Petersburg 
mayor  Anatoly  Sobchak 
(now  in  Paris,  wanted  for 
questioning  on  corruption 
allegations.) 

□ Nov  9l-Jan  96:  Worked 
in  successive  governments 
on  world's  biggest  ever  pri- 
vatisation programme. 
Blamed  for  economic  col- 
lapse ""4  shares-for-loans 
scandal.  Lauded  by  West  as 
reformer.  Sacked  by  Yelt- 
sin as  scapegoat 

□ Mar  96:  Appointed  by 
Yeltsin  to  run  antit-Commu- 
nSst  re-election  campaign. 

□ Jun-Jul  96:  Secured  sack- 


ing of  Kremlin  patriot-con- 
servatives who  had  ar- 
rested Yeltsin  campaign 
staff  carrying  £300,000  out 
of  government  building. 
Became  Yeltsin’s  chief  of 
staff. 

□ Nov  96;  Secured  sacking 
of  Alexander  Lebed  from 
presidential  team. 

□ Mar  97:  Joined  govern- 
ment as  deputy  prime  min- 
ister. Economic  stability 
achieved;  state  finances 
still  in  crisis. 

□ Nov  97:  Reprimanded 
over  acceptance  of  book  ad- 
vances from  corporation  in- 
volved in  privatisation. 


♦rating  on  Mr  Chubais  as  the 
root  of  all  economic  ills  they 
are  playing  Into  the  hands  of 
Mr  Yeltsin  and  powerful, 
feuding,  oligarchic  groups 
trying  to  win  power  and  prop- 
erty by  anything  but  demo- 
cratic means. 

Mr  Chubais  and  the  finan- 
cier Vladimir  Potanin  — the 
source  of  the  book  advance  — 
are  key  figures  in  one  group; 
the  prime  minister,  Victor 
Chernomyrdin,  and  the 
tycoon  Boris  Berezovsky  fig- 
ure strongly  in  the  other. 

The  divide  was  highlighted 
this  week  when  Mr  Chubais 
expressed  support  for  BP  in- 
vestment projects  in  Russia 
while  Mr  Chernomyrdin  en- 
dorsed Shell.  The  two  oil  giants 
are  likely  soon  to  be  involved 
In  rival  bids  for  the  same  Rus- 
sian energy  company. 

Grigory  Yavlinsky,  the 
leader  of  the  liberal  Yabloko 
fraction  in  the  Duma,  penned  a 


savage  critique  in  Moscow 
News  of  Mr  Chubais’s  con- 
duct and  performance  over 
the  past  six  years. 

But  he  warned;  “You  can 
argue  about  whether  Chubais 
has  outsmarted  Berezovsky 
or  the  other  way  around. 
What's  the  point?  None  of  this 
bears  any  relation  to  the  real 
problems  — the  budget  taxes, 
rules  affecting  competition  in 
the  market  monopolies  and 
the  transparency  of  privatisa- 
tion auctions." 

Mr  Berezovsky  was  sacked 
from  the  presidential  staff 
earlier  this  month  for  conflict 
of  interest. 

The  confrontation  comes 
amid  growing  concern  about 
the  stability  of  the  rouble,  with 
tax  revenues  catastrophically 
below  target  IMF  hesitation 
over  renewing  loans,  and  a 
mass  flight  from  Russian  gov- 
ernment howHc  after  the  crisis 

in  Asian  financial  markAtK 


Swiss  fund  pays  Latvian  Jew  for  Holocaust  suffering 


Michael  Specter  In  Riga 


REVA  SHEFER  woke 
before  dawn.  She  put 
on  her  special  outfit  — 
plaid  tartan  suit  — and 
black  orthopaedic' shoes. 
Then  she  and  her  husband 
went  to  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity centre  in  the  Latvian 
capital,  Riga,  where  she 
this  week  became  the  first 
person  to  receive  money 
from  a Swiss  fund.  She  got 
a cheque  for  the  equivalent 


of  £235  for  suffering  en- 
dured during  the 
Holocaust. 

“It's  not  the  money,  of 
course,’'  said  the  75-year- 
old  who  bad  lived  “like  an 
animal"  in  Riga's  ghetto, 
lost  most  of  her  family  to 
the  Nazis  and  spent  two 
years  hiding  in  cellars, 
toilets  and  forests. 

“The  amonnt  means 
nothing,”  she  said.  “I  care 
about  the  feet  of  it.  No  mat- 
ter what  it  took,  finally, 
after  all  these  decades. 


somebody  is  saying:  “You 
suffered  and  we  know  if." 

It  has  been  more  than  a 
year  since  Switzerland’s 
image  of  wartime  neutral- 
ity and  probity  in  matters 
of  finance  was  shattered  by 
disclosures  that  some  of  its 
banks  laundered  stolen 
gold  for  the  Nads. 

Mrs  Shefer  is  among  only 
80  Holocaust  survivors 
remaining  in  Latvia.  In 
1935.  almost  50.000  Jews 
lived  in  Riga,  almost  13  per 
cent  of  the  city’s  popula- 


tion. Most  were  killed  in 
Hie  Salaspils  concentration 
camp  or  were  shot  in  the 
forests  outside  the  city. 

More  payments  will  be 
made  this  week  but  leaders 
of  Jewish  groups  have  ex- 
pressed ambivalence.  They 
are  pleased  the  Swiss  have 
done  something  but  dis- 
mayed at  the  small  sums. 

Those  gathered  in  a glori- 
ous old  building  that  was 
once  the  central  Jewish 
theatre  and  then  the  home 
of  the  Ins  Li  Lute  of  Marxism- 


Leninism  under  Soviet  rule 
all  said  they  were  made  to 
suffer  twice  as  much  as 
those  in  the  West  first 
under  Hitler,  then  under 
the  Communists. 

This  ftand  is  only  the  most 
visible  part  of  Switzer- 
land’s attempt  to  make 
amends.  There  is  also  a gov- 
ernment commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  banks  and  an- 
other to  Investigate  the 
Swiss  war  record. 

The  fund,  which  so  far 
totals  about  £120  million. 


was  established  by  a con- 
sortium of  banks  and 
businesses  and  win  eventu- 
ally provide  each  of  the 
27,000  eligible  Holocaust 
survivors  in  eastern 
Europe  with  up  to  £600. 

“Is  it  enough?”  asked 
Rolf  Bloch,  the  fund’s  presi- 
dent. “What  could  ever  be 
enough?  But  it  is  a start, 
and  for  those  survivors  liv- 
ing on  $50  [ESOJ-a-month 
pensions,  it  may  not  be  as 
little  as  you  might 
think.” — New  York  Times. 


UN  envoy  steps  in 
as  tensions  rise 
over  Cyprus 


dirts  Morris  In  Ankara 


Diego  cordovez,  the 

United  Nations  special 
envoy  for  Cyprus, 
began  a fact-finding  mission 
to  the  divided  island  yester- 
day as  diplomatic  moves  in- 
tensified to  try  to  resolve  one 
of  Europe’s  most  intractable 
conflicts. 

Mr  Cordovez,  on  his  first 
visit  since  he  was  appointed 
the  secretary-general’s 
special  adviser  on  Cyprus, 
met  the  Greek  Cypriot  presi- 
dent, Glafcos  derides,  for  two 
hours  in  the  capital  Nicosia 
before  travelling  north  for 
talks  with  the  Turkish  Cyp- 
riot leader,  Rauf  Denktash. 

Last  week  it  was  the  turn  of 
the  United  States  mediator, 
Richard  Holbrooke,  who  vis- 
ited Cyprus  before  holding  a 
series  of  meetings  with  Turk- 
ish leaders  In  Ankara. 

“No  progress  was  made  and 
none  was  expected,"  Mr  Hol- 
brooke said  of  his  joint  meet- 
ing with  Mr  Clerldes  and  Mr 
Denktash. 

There  are  signs,  however, 
that  fresh  proposals  may  Boon 
be  forthcoming,  motivated  by  a 
sense  that  time  may  be  run- 
ning out  Two  events  due  eariy 
next  year  have  miniated  Tur- 
key and  the  breakaway  Turk- 
ish Cypriot  state  in  the  north: 
the  start  of  Cypriot  negotia- 
tions for  accession  to  the  Euro- 
pean Union,  and  the  Greek 
Cypriot  government’s  plan  to 
take  delivery  of  a missile  de- 
fence system  from  Russia. 

Ankara  has  warned  that  it 
will  not  allow  the  missiles  to 
be  delivered,  arguing  that 
they  could  be  modified  to 
threaten  the  Turkish  main- 
land. Most  military  observers 
believe  this  fear  to  be  far- 
fetched. But  earlier  this 
month  Turkey  carried  out 
military  exercises  in  north- 
ern Cyprus  which  involved 
destroying  missile  sites. 

Western  diplomats  argue 
that  one  way  . to  defuse  mili- 
tary tension,  which  has  led  to 
mock  dog-fights  over  the  Med- 
iterranean between  Greek 
and  Turkish  pilots,  would  be 
to  reinstate  a ban  on  all  for- 
eign overflights  of  Cyprus. 


With  no  Turkish  planes 
over  Cypriot  territory.  Presi- 
dent derides  would  have  a 
plausible  reason  for  delaying 
the  delivery  of  the  missiles. 
Mr  derides  has  made  clear, 
however,  that  he  has  little 
room  for  political  manoeuvre 
before  he  stands  for  re-elec- 
tion next  February. 

In  the  longer  term,  the  EU 
could  provide  a forum  for 
talks.  But  getting  both  sides 
to  the  table  is  proving 
difficult 

Mr  Holbrooke  is  trying  to 
persuade  the  Turkish  Cypri- 
ots to  join  the  Greek  Cypriot 
government  at  the  accession 
talks  next  year.  But  Mr  Denk- 
tash is  adamant  that  the  EU 
must  first  recognise  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  Turkish  Cypriot 
state  and  admit  Turkey  at  the 
same  time  as  Cyprus. 

Full  recognition  of  a break- 
away state  with  which  only 
Ankara  has  diplomatic  rela- 
tions is  a non-starter.  So  a 

compromise  may  involve  a 
formula  which  would  recog- 
nise de  facto  Turkish  control 
of  the  north  without  giving  it 
official  legitimacy. 

Confidence-building  mea- 
sures are  also  high  on  the 
agenda.  Mr  Holbrooke 
attended  a meeting  in  Brus- 
sels of  Cypriot  business  lead- 
ers from  both  sides,  and  he 
brokered  an  agreement  to 
maw*  it  easier  for  Greek  and 
Turkish  Cypriots  to  telephone 
each  other  across  the  divide 
by  increasing  the  number  of 
Unas  across  on  the  island. 

But  if  the  Greek  Cypriots 
decide  to  begin  EU  entry  ne- 
gotiations on  their  own,  An- 
kara and  the  Turkish  Cypri- 
ots have  made  dear  they  will 
begin  formally  to  integrate 
the  breakaway  state  with  the 
TVirkiwh  mainland. 

The  threat  may  appear  to 
be  a little  empty.  There  are 
already  more  than  30.000 
Turkish  troops  stationed  in 
northern  Cyprus,  and  the  gov- 
ernment there  is  supported 
by  millions  of  pounds  In  aid 
from  Ankara  every  year. 
Even  so,  such  a Greek  Cypriot 
decision  would  hike  up  ten- 
sions between  Athens  and  An- 
kara and  unsettle  the  entire 
eastern  Mediterranean. 


EU  seeks  to  cool 
US  trade  row 


Stephen  Bates 
in  Strasbourg 


UROPEAN  MEPs  are 
seeking  to  broker  a 
compromise  with 
United  States  con- 
gressmen in  the  transatlantic 
trade  disputes  over  Cuba, 
Libya  and  Iran,  partly  be- 
cause they  fear  boycott  tactics 
may  begin  to  be  used  against 
countries  which  the  Ameri- 
cans do  not  like  on  religious 
grounds. 

Rows  are  already  simmer- 
ing  over  Congress’s  attempts 
to  penalise  European  firms 
which  are  attempting  to  trade 
or  have  economic  links  with 
what  the  US  terms  hostile 
regimes.  Now  there  is  grow- 
ing concern  that  Washington 
may  impose  a new  trade  em- 
baigos  on  European  Union 
member  states  found  to  dis- 
criminate against  the  Church 
ofScientology. 

Alan  Donnelly,  the  British 
Labour  MEP  who  chairs  the 
EU-US  interparliamentary 
delegation,  said:  “We  are  very 
worried  about  the  whole 
thing.  This  sends  very  bad 
signals  about  the  future  of 
trade  agreements  and  Is  not 
in  the  long-term  Interests  of 
the  US." 

The  disputes  threaten  the 


most  Important  bilateral  eco- 
nomic relationship  in  the 
world:  trade  between  the  EU 
and  US  last  year  topped 
£250  billion  pounds,  with 
American  companies  employ- 
ing 3 million  Europeans  and 
one  in  every  12  US  factory 
workers  employed  by  Euro- 
pean companies. 

In  a speech  to  the  European 
Parliament  in  Strasbourg  yes- 


‘Bad  signals  about 
the  future  of 
trade  agreements 
with  the  US’ 


terday.  Sir  Leon  Brlttan,  the 
EU  trade  commissioner,  wel- 
comed moves  to  cool  the 
heated  situation.  He  told 
MEPs:  '"The  root  problem 
with  US  extra-territorial  leg- 
islation lies  with  Its  legisla- 
tors,” he  said.  “Given  the  pre- 
vailing mood  on  international 
issues  in  the  US  Congress. 
European  parliamentarians 
have  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  presenting 
our  views  to  them.” 

The  EU  has  (alien  out  with 
the  US  over  several  trade 
issues  in  recent  months,  in- 


cluding whether  US  geneti- 
cally modified  maize,  hor- 
mone-treated meat  and  beef- 
gelatine  products  should  be 
allowed  into  Europe.. 

But  while  such  disputes  can 
be  sorted  out  by  the  World 
Trade  Organisation,  the 
Helms-Burton  law  and  other 
American  sanctions  aimed  at 
penalising  those  trading  with 
Cuba,  Iran  and  Libya  is  prov- 
ing more  intractable. 

The  US  administration  and 
American  businessmen  are 
keen  to  find  a solution,  but 
there  is  little  sign  of  compro- 
mise from  Republican  right- 
wingers who  have  promoted 
fhp  Ipgldartnn  In  Congress. 

MEPs  want  to  shift  the  de- 
bate away  from  the  row  about 
US  attempts  to  force  its  will 
on  foreign  companies  to  a dis- 
cussion on  how  to  help  create 
a stable  democracy  in  Cuba 
once  Fidel  Castro's  dictator- 
ship has  come  to  an  end. 

Congressmen  will  attend 
the  January  session  of  the 
parliament  and  a transatlan- 
tic conference  on  Cuba  will  be 
arranged  next  year.  MEPs 
from  Spain,  Greece  and  Por- 
tugal win  tell  the  conference 
bow  their  countries  made 
peaceful  transitions  from  mil- 
itary rule  to  democracy. 

Mr  Donnelly  said:  “We 
have  to  change  the  atmo- 


sphere towards  constructive 
dialogue.  This  could  be  a 
blueprint  for  the  post-Castro 
period.  We  share  many  of  foe 
US’s  concerns." 

Following  a war  of  words 
with  Germany  over  Its  hostil- 
ity to  foe  American  Church  of 
Scientology,  foe  cult  begun  by 
L.  Ron  Hubbard,  some  right- 
wing  congressmen  are  be- 
lieved to  be  prepared  to  push 


Tom  Cruise  and 
John  Travolta  are 
aiso  lobbying  for 
sanctions 


for  sanctions  against 
countries  which  they  believe 
discriminate  against  the  sect. 

Supporters  of  the  Church  of 
Scientology  — including  sev- 
eral leading  Hollywood  stars 
such  as  Tom  Cruise  and  John 
Travolta  — are  lobbying  for 
restrictions  against  Germany, 
which  said  it  considers  foe 
church  a commercial  busi- 
ness, not  a religious 
organisation. 

At  least  one  German 
regional  government  has  im- 
posed working  restrictions  on 
members. 


News  in  brief 


Kurds  tried  for 
TV  comments 

A Turkish  security  court 
pressed  ahead  yesterday  with 
the  trial  in  absentia  of  foe 
PKK  founder  Abdullah  Oca- 
lan  for  treason  and  crimes 
against  the  state,  the  Anato- 
lian news  agency  said. 

Ankara  state  security  court 
held  a second  hearing  in  the 
case  against  Mr  Ocalan  and 
seven  others  for  speeches 
made  on  foe  Europe-based 
Kurdish  language  television 
channel,  Med  TV.  — Reuters. 

Afrikaner  church 
confession 

An  official  of  South  Africa’s 
Tngiw  Afrikaner  church  said 
yesterday  it  was  wrong  for 
foe  church  to  have  taught 
that  foe  Bible  Justified  apart- 
held.  The  admission  came 
from  the  moderator  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church. 
Freek  Swanepoel,  at  a hearing 
of  the  Truth  and  Reconcilia- 
tion Commission.  — AP. 

Wall  guard  guilty 
of  manslaughter 

A former  East  German  guard 
was  convicted  yesterday  of 
manslaughter  in  the  shooting 
of  two  boys,  aged  10  and  13, 
who  were  fleeing  across  tie 
Berlin  Wall  in  1966.  The  court 
gave  Siegfried  Becker  a sus- 
pended sentence  of  20  months. 
Becker  had  claimed  that  he 
could  not  see  they  were  chil- 
dren.— AP. 

Pyongyang  threats 

South  Korea  demanded  yes- 
terday that  North  Korea  stop 
threatening  to  blow  up  a 


Seoul  television  station  that 
Is  filming  a drama  series  criti- 
cal of  foe  North’s  leadership. 
Dozens  of  policemen  have 
been  standing  guard  around 
the  state-run  KBS-TV  since 
the  threats  began  on  Sun- 
day.— AP. 

Rabbi  sentenced 
for  circumcisions 

An  Israeli  court  sentenced  a 
rabbi  to  six  months  commu- 
nity service  for  botching  two 
circumcisions  that  led.  to 
severe  medical  complications, 
a court  spokesman  said 
yesterday. 

The  rabbi  is  reported  to 
have  voluntarily  stopped  car- 
rying out  the  ritual.  — 
Reuters. 

Bomb  kills  23 
in  Hyderabad 

At  least  23  people  died  in  a car 
bomb  blast  near  a film  studio 
in  foe  southern  Indian  city  of 
Hyderabad  yesterday.  Police 
said  nobody  had  claimed  res- 
ponsibility for  foe  bomb. — 
Reuters. 

Rushdie  film  on 
despite  protests 

The  BBC  .will  go  ahead  with 
filming  in  Sri  T^nka  of  a 
film  based  on  Salman  Rush- 
die’s book  Midnight’s  Chil- 
dren despite  protests  from 
Muslims,  a member  of  foe 
production  team  said  yester- 
day. "We  have  started  our 
preliminary  production 
work  and  hope  to  begin  film. 
Ing  on  January  26  as  sched- 
uled." said  Jayantha  Jaya- 
tilleke,  the  production 
manager.  —AP. 


Europe  faces  penalties  for  illegal  roadblocks 


Martin  Walker  In  Brussels 


THE  European  Commis- 
sion published  a draft 
regulation  yesterday 
which  would  require  national 
judges  to  award  damages 
against  their  own  govern- 
ments if  they  fell  to  dear  ille- 
gal roadblocks  obstructing 
the  free  movement  of  goods  In 
the  single  market 
The  regulation  is  aimed  at 
giving  relief  to  people  such  as 
the  British  formers  whose 
lorryloads  of  lambs  were 


burnt  in  France,  or  foe  Span- 
ish strawberry  exporters 
whose  lorries  were  blocked 
fry  French  farmers  last  year 
until  foe  fruit  rotted. 

But  the  ruling  could  also  be 
used  in  cases  like  foe  French 
lorry  drivers*  strike,  if  foe 
state  concerned  was  deemed 
not  to  have  taken  “propor- 
tional" action  to  keep  routes 
clear,  foe  commissioner  for 
foe  internal  market,  Mario 
Monti,  said  yesterday. 

“We  certainly  do  not  recog- 
nise the  attempt  to  block  foe 
import  of  products  from  an- 


other country  as  a fundamen- 
tal right,"  Mr  Monti  said.  “I 
do  see  that  the  exercise  of  the 
constitutional  right  to  strike 
can  have  side-effects  ...  It  is 
not  for  the  Commission  to 
prevail  on  the  national  au- 
thority in  the  evaluation  of 
those  side-effects.  Certainly, 
there  might  be  cases  where 
we  can  prevail  upon  the 
national  authority  to  create 
corridors  for  free  movement." 

He  suggested  there  could  be 
“a  disproportion  between  foe 
right  to  strike  and  its  conse- 
quences. You  could  then  get  a 


member  state  liable  to  a judg- 
ment of  inaction  [in  uphold- 
ing free  movement  under  the 
single  market}." 

The  draft  regulation  has  yet 
to  he  approved  by  foe  Euro- 
pean Union  Council  of  Minis- 
ters, where  it  requires  unani- 
mous agreement,  and  the 
sweeping  extension  of  Com- 
mission authority  into 
national  courts  could  prove 
controversial. 

British  officials  said  yester- 
day they  would  need  time  “to 
study  foe  legal  implications". 
But  there  is  widespread  sup- 


port for  speeding  up  foe  legal 
process  for  damages,  which 
can  take  six  years  or  more. 

“With  foe  current  system, 
the  delays  are  so  long  that  not 
just  foe  fruit  and  vegetables, 
but  the  farmer  himself  might 
perish  before  the  Court  of 
Justice  hands  down  its  rul- 
ing," Mr  Monti  said. 

Under  the  proposed 
scheme,  a British  exporter 
whose  goods  are  blocked  in 
France  could  obtain  a ruling 
from  the  Commission  in 
Brussels  within  15  days.  If  foe 
ruling  says  he  has  suffered 


damage  and  the  Frencl 
thorities  are  liable,  he 
take  his  claim  to  a Fr 
court,  which  can  only  n 
not  question,  foe  Commii 
ruling.  The  French  court 
however,  assess  the  damn 
Mr  Monti  said:  “We  co 
ered  imposing  direct  ■ 
Jjons  on  member  states! 
there  are  no  precedents 
tins.  We  are  confident  tt 
is  impossible  in  the  pn 
legal  system  to  have  foe  i 
decide  sanction 
“ to  -« 
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Ending  a legacy  of  abuse 

Vulnerable  children  need  a national  strategy  now 


YESTERDAY'S  Utting  Report  assesses 
tie  safeguards  protecting  all  children 
living  away  from  their  parents  — from 
life  in  grim  prisons  to  the  poshest 
private  school  — but  the  spur  was 
public  outrage  over  what  was  happen- 
ing in  children’s  homes.  Children  who 
had  been  taken  away  from  their  parents 
for  their  own  protection  had  ended  up 
being  grossly  abused  — physically, 
emotionally  and  sexually  — in  the  very 
institutions  in  which  they  had  been 
placed.  When  they  ran  a way,  they  were 
returned  to  their  abusers.  When  the 
scandals  began  to  emerge  the  insurance 
companies,  fearful  of  the  large  compen- 
sation olflims  that  could  follow,  moved 
in  threatening  to  withdraw  cover  if  the 
succession  of  inquiries  continued  to 
publish  their  findings.  Having  stolen 
their  childhood,  the  system  proceeded 
to  deny  them  public  redress.  Finally,  in 
June  last  year,  the  Government  acted: 
the  judicial  inquiry  into  seven  Clwyd 
residential  homes  where  200  children 
were  abused  over  20  years  by  paedo- 
philes was  set  up,  the  sixth  inquiry  into 
the  Welsh  scandal  but  the  first  with  the 
statutory  authority  to  cut  through 
councillors,  lawyers  and  insurance 
companies.  At  the  same  time  Sir  Wil- 
liam Utting,  former  Chief  Inspector  of 
Social  Services,  was  asked  to  look  at 
national  safeguards. 

Utting  concludes  that  the  risks  in 
today's  homes  are  much  less  than  two 
decades  ago.  He  found  good  work  being 
done  by  many  children’s  homes.  Indeed 
he  has  concluded  we  need  more  homes, 
not  fewer.  The  number  of  childen  in 
residential  homes  in  the  last  20  years 
has  shrunk  from  40,000  to  6,000.  He 
believes  this  has  left  social  services 
with  too  little  choice.  Although  far 
bigger  numbers  are  now  looked  after  by 
foster  families,  some  children  still  need 
residential  care:  highly  traumatised 
children  who  may  have  just  been 
removed  from  abusers  and  are  too  dis- 


turbed to  be  placed  with  a family.  There 
are  other  children  who  have  got  fed  up 
with  their  families  and  foster  families 
and  seek  a place  in  a small  residential 
home.  But  there  are  now  so  few  homes, 
social  services  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
find  places. 

Utting  isn't  content  with  the  system. 
He  sets  out  20  recommendations  to 
tighten  the  regulations  protecting  chil- 
dren. He  wants  smalt  homes  with  fewer 
than  four  residents,  which  currently 
escape  inspection,  brought  under  the 
regulations;  the  extension  of  inspec- 
tions to  residential  maintained  special 
schools;  an  end  to  remands  of  children 
aged  15  and  16  to  prison;  and  more 
protection  for  children  placed  by  the 
burgeoning  private  foster  agencies.  In- 
evitably, with  such  large  numbers  of 
children  being  switched  from  residen- 
tial to  foster  care,  foster  family  scandals 
will  follow.  Roger  Saint  was  not  the 
first  foster  father  to  be  convicted  of  sex 
abuse  but  the  scale  and  extent  of  the 
abuse  outlined  in  his  trial  this  year 
showed  how  lax  current  regulations 
are. 

fitting’s  most  important  call  is  for  a 
permanent  body,  with  the  authority 
and  resources,  to  push  through  a 
national  childcare  strategy.  Child  care 
has  become  fragmented  with  its  differ- 
ent purchasers  and  providers.  Utting 
would  build  on  the  Warner  Committee's 
proposal  for  a Development  Action 
Group  to  drive  through  a programme  of 
change  in  children’s  homes  — a pro- 
posal which  was  never  taken  up  by  the 
previous  government  Labour,  too,  is 
still  making  up  its  vnhnfl-  Earlier  this 
month,  the  social  services  minister  in  a 
Guardian  interview  promised  a 
national  childcare  strategy  and  the  nec- 
essary resources.  Yesterday  all  we  got 
was  a ministerial  taskforce  to  examine 
the  Government’s  response.  Vulnerable 
children  require  vigilant  and  perma- 
nent monitors  to  protect  their  interests. 


Wanted:  bromide  for  the  fat  cats 

Directors  must  (ead  from  the  top  by  slowing  the  gravy  train 


LABOUR  was  very  vocal  in  opposition 
about  fat  cat  corporate  bonuses  and 
pay-offs  but  there  is  no  sign  of  them 
stopping  or  even  slowing  down.  There 
is  not  even  the  excuse  of  leaves  on  the 
track  to  stop  the  gravy  train  from 
rolling  on.  This  week  has  already  seen 
the  thief  executive  of  Laura  Ashley 
getting  a £450,000  pay-off  after  her  fail- 
ure to  rescue  ailing  die  company  and  a 
bonus  payment  of  up  to  £895,560  for  toe 
part-time  non-executive  chairman  of 
Energis,  the  privatised  telecommunica- 
tions arm  of  National  Grid  which  is 
about  to  be  quoted  on  the  stock  ex- 
change. This  is  not  to  mention  this 
week’s  rumbling  row  over  plans  to 
increase  the  pay  of  the  60-year-old 
chairman  of  Thames  Water  and  to  ex- 
tend his  contract  for  two  years  even 
though  his  duties  have  shrunk  nor 
yesterday's  £300  million  shared  among 
ten  executive  directors  of  Mercury 
Asset  Management  after  being  taken 
over  by  Merrill  Lynch.  What  have  they 
done  to  deserve  such  rewards?  Manag- 
ing our  pension  funds  that’s  what 
Let’s  be  dear.  No  one  objects  to 
wealth  creators  getting  well  paid.  And 
no  one,  least  of  all  shareholders,  will 
complain  if  exceptional  managers  are 
rewarded  for  exceptional  performance. 
What  most  ordinary  people  find  objec- 
tionable is  when  top  executives  regu- 
larly pay  themselves  two  or  three  times 
the  rate  of  their  average  employees 
when  there  is  nothing  to  show  for  it  in 
the  company’s  results  and  when  those 
same  executives  are  preaching  the  need 


for  severe  restraint  on  toe  shopfloor. 
High  rewards  for  failure  are  completely 
out  of  order  as  are  the  extended  con- 
tracts that  headhunted  executives  se- 
cure often  giving  them  a vested  interest 
in  failing  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to  get 
a payoff  linked  to  the  unexpired  part  of 
toe  contract 

Can  anything  be  done?  Two  simple 
things  could  dramatically  transform 
the  situation.  First,  all  employment 
contracts  in  a company  should  be  of  the 
same  duration.  So,  if  directors  decide  to 
award  themselves  water-tight  three- 
year  deals  they  will  have  to  do  the  same 
for  all  their  employees.  If  the  same  rule 
applied  to  all  companies  in  the  UK  then 
the  argument  that  potential  new 
recruits  might  be  “poached”  by  some- 
one else  unless  put  on  a long-term 
contract  would  be  undermined.  And  if 
directors  think  share  options  are  a 
genuine  incentive,  then  why  aren't  they 
extended  to  the  whole  workforce? 
Second,  shareholders  should  vote  on 
the  employment  contracts  of  directors 
before  they  come  into  force  rather  than 
later  when  nothing  can  be  done. 

If  business  leaders  want  to  restore 
lost  credibility  they  should  lead  from 
the  top.  This  week’s  British  Social  Atti- 
tudes revealed  increased  public  dissat- 
isfaction over  toe  gap  between  the  high- 
est and  lowest  pay  rates.  No  one  wants 
equality,  merely  a narrowing  of  the 
huge  gap  that  has  opened  between  toe 
rich  and  the  poor.  Unless  Labour  can 
make  some  headway  it  won’t  be  able  to 
stare  posterity  in  the  face. 


Mapping  the  pensions  jungle 

But  why  can’t  government  compete  with  the  private  sector? 


ARE  YOU  confused  by  the  plethora  of 
existing  pensions  schemes?  Stand  by  to 
become  even  more  confused.  On  top  of 
the  existing  four  categories  of  pension 
(basic,  state  earnings-related,  occupa- 
tional and  personal)  the  Government  is 
planning  to  introduce  two  other  catego- 
ries: a citizen’s  pension  for  people  who 
cannot  work  because  of  caring  respon- 
sibilities and  stakeholder  pensions  for 
the  victims  of  flexible  labour  markets: 
low-paid,  intermittent  or  part-time 
workers.  Yesterday  the  pensions  minis- 
ter set  out  Labour’s  stakeholder  plan. 
Certainly  its  intended  clients  need 
more  support  Fifty  years  on  from  toe 
founding  of  the  welfare  state,  almost 
four  million  pensioners  are  still  only 
able  to  survive  through  means-tested 
benefits.  Ironically,  Serps  (the  state 
earnings  related  pension)  would  have 
lifted  many  more  poor  people  out  of 
poverty  but  both  major  parties  have 
concluded  that  it  was  too  expensive,  too 


redistributive  and  built  on  a too  inse- 
cure financial  basis.  The  stakeholder  is 
Laborer's  alternative.  It  is  designed  for 
eight  million  workers  who  will  not 
have  an  occupational  or  personal  pen- 
sion plan.  The  Government  is  unsure 
whether  to  make  contributions  compul- 
sory. if  they  don’t,  there  will  be  even 
more  poor  pensioners.  Its  aim  Is  to 
involve  the  private  sector  in  dealing 
with  all  types  of  difficult  cases:  self- 
employed.  construction  workers,  mov- 
ing from  sit©  to  site;  graduate  indepen- 
dent television  workers  moving  from 
contract  to  contract;  mothers  who  have 
two  part-time  waitressing  jobs.  The  aim 
is  to  produce  simple,  secure,  flexible 
pensions  with  “running  costs  kept  to  a 
minimum”.  But  people  in  such  inse- 
cure, complex  work  patterns  cannot 
have  simple  schemes  and  they  won’t  be 
cheap.  Involving  the  private  sector  is 
fine  but  why  exclude  a competing  gov- 
ernment scheme? 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


A cure  for 
waiting  lists 

I HOPE  that  Frank  Dobson 
knows  what  he  is  doing 
when  he  'chucks  £5million  at 
the  waiting  list  problem  (New 
pledge  to  cut  wait  for  hospital 
treatment,  November  19).  At 
best  such  methods  are  likely 
to  produce  only  temporary 
Improvements.  It  is  sad  that, 
once  again,  a Secretary  of 
State  seems  more  willing  to 
listen  to  bureaucrats  than  to 
those  who  know  the  real  situ- 
ation, such  as  the  BMA  and 
Royal  Colleges. 

The  problem  spelt  out  by 
such  authorities  is  that  the 
expectations  of  the  public 
often  encouraged  by  election- 
eering politicians,  are  exces- 
sive when  compared  with  the 
money  available  to  the  NHS. 
As  a consultant  orthopaedic 
surgeon  for  nearly  20  years.  I 
became  Something  of  an  ex- 
pert on./ waiting  lists.  Large 
lists  had  developed  because 
we  had**  under  half  the 
resources  for  a population  of 
our  size  but  we  managed  to 
reduce  the  levels  on  several 
occasions. 

The  method  was  to  work 
massive  hours  and  to  dis- 
patiants  as  early  as 
The  only  manage- 
ment involvement  came  when 
it  was  noticed  that  our  activi- 
ties had.-  “resource  implica- 
tions”. j 

Suddenly  we  found  that 
wards  had  to  be  closed  for 
“urgent”  redecoration  or  that 
lengthy  maintenance  work  on 
the  operating  theatres  was 
required.  On  one  occasion  we 
even  stopped  elective  surgery 
while  managers  argued  about 
which  level  of  the  NHS  paid 
for  blood  from  the  transfusion 
centre. 

I have  a simple  message  to 
Frank  Dobson:  persuade  the 
Cabinet  to  forget  the  Tory 
levels  of  expenditure  on  the 
NHS  or  come  dean  about  the 
service  which  can  be  pro- 
vided. I am  certain  that  either 
course,  and  preferably  the 
former,  will  obviate  the  need 
for  an  expensive  Task  Force. 
An  added  bonus  from  apply- 
ing the  right  level  of 
resources  will  be  the  reduc- 
tion of  bureaucracy  to  mini- 
mal and  manageable  levels. 
John  F Beavls. 

36  PriestSelds, 

Rochester, 

Sent 

YOU  are  wrong  to  say  that 
waiting  times  cannot  be 
cut  “cm  the  cheap".  Every 
time  tbe  NHS  gives  a non-ur- 
gent operation  to  someone 
who  has  waited  a short  time, 
it  denies  that  slot  to  someone 
who  has  waited  longer.  About 
a millioa  non-urgent  patients 
get  treated  within  12  months 
every  year  — plenty  of  scope 
for  making  sure  that  a few 
hundred  patients  no  longer 
wait  over  18  months. 

This  better  management 
costs  nothing,  and  does  not  af- 
fect the  quality  of  care  for 

patients  needing  urgent 

treatment 

Rob  Findlay. 

The  Dower  House, 

Stanley, 

Brlgnorth  WVI6  4SP. 


Rushdie  v Le  Carre  (cont) 


I’M  GRATEFUL  to  John  le 
Carte  for  refreshing  all  our 
memories  about  exactly 
how  pompous  an  ass  he  can 
be  (Letters,  November  19).  He 
riaiTng  not  to  have  joined  in 
ttii»  attack  against  me,  but 
also  states  that  "There  is  no 
law  In  life  or  nature  that  says 
that  great  religions  may  be  to- 
suited  with  impunity.”  (His 
1989  version  “Nobody  has  a 
God-given  right  to  insult  a 
great  world  religion”  — was 
richer  in  unintentional 
comedy.) 

A cursory  examination  of 
this  lofty  fcirmulatlon  reveals 
that  (l)  it  takes  the  philistine, 
reductionist,  radical  Islamist 
line  that  The  Satanic  Verses 
was  no  more  than  an  “insult”, 
and  (2)  it  suggests  that  any- 
one who  displeases  philistine, 
reductionist  radical  Islamist 
folk  loses  his  right  to  live  in 
safety. 

So,  if  John  le  Carre  upsets 
Jews,  all  he  needs  to  do  is  fill 
a page  of  the  Guardian  with 
his  muddled  bombast  but  if  I 
am  accused  of  thought- 
crimes,  John  le  Carre  will  de- 
mand that  I suppress  my 
paperback  edition.  He  says  he 
is  more  interested  In  safe- 
guarding publishing  staff 
than  in  my  royalties.  But  it  is 
precisely  these  people,  my 


novel’s  publishers  In  some  30 
countries,  together  with  the 
staff  of  bookshops,  who  have 

most  passionately  supported 
and  defended  my  right  to  pub- 
lish. It  Is  ignoble  of  Le  Carte 
to  use  them  as  an  argument 
for  censorship  when  they 
have  so  courageously  stood 
up  for  freedom. 

John  le  Carte  is  right  to  say 
that  free  speech  isn't  an  abso- 
lute. We  have  the  freedoms 
we  fight  for.  and  wa  lose  those 
we  don't  defend.  I*  d always 
thought  George  Smiley  knew 
that.  His  creator  appears  to 
have  forgotten. 

Salman  Rushdie, 
c/o  Random  House  Ltd, 
Vauxball  Bridge  Road, 
London  SWl. 

JOHN  le  Carte’s  conduct  in 
your  pages  is  like  nothing 
so  much  as  that  of  the  man 
who.  having  relieved  himself 
in  his  own  hat  makes  haste 
to  clamp-  the  brimming 
chapeau  on  his  head.  He  used 
to  be  evasive  and  euphemistic 
about  tbe  open  solicitation  of 
murder,  for  bounty,  on  the 
grounds  that  Ayatollahs  had 
feelings,  too.  Now  he  tells  us 
that  his  prime  concern  was 
foe  safety  of  girls  in  foe  mail- 
room.  For  good  measure,  he 
abitrarily  counterposes  their 


security  to  Mr  Rushdie's 
royalties. 

May  we  take  it  then,  that  be 
would  have  had  no  objection 
if  The  Satanic  Verses  bad 
been  written  and  published 
for  free,  and  distributed  gra- 
tis from  unattended  stalls? 
This  might  at  least  have  satis- 
fied those  who  appear  to  be- 
lieve that  the  defence  of  free 
expression  should  be  free  of 
cost  and  free  of  risk. 

As  it  happens,  no  mailroom 
girls  have  been  injured  in  foe 
course  of  eight  years'  defi- 
ance of  the  fatwah.  And.  when 
the  nervous  book  cha  ins  of 
north  America  briefly  did 
withdraw  The  Satanic  Verses 
on  dubious  grounds  of  "secu- 
rity”, it  was  their  staff  unions 
who  protested  and  who  volun- 
teered to  stand  next  to  plate- 
glass  windows  in  upholding 
the  reader's  right  to  buy  and 
peruse  any  book.  In  Mr  Le 
Carte’s  eyes,  their  brave  deci- 
sion was  taken  in  “safety” 
and  was  moreover  blasphe- 
mous towards  a great  reli- 
gion! Could  we  not  have  been 
spared  this  revelation  of  foe 
contents  of  his  hat  — I mean 
head? 

Christopher  Hitchens. 
Brown's  Hotel. 

Albermarle  Street, 

London  WlX  4PB. 
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Canary  Wharf  deconstructed 


CAN  I ask  Jonathan  Glan- 
cey  to  please  guide  us 
Guardian  readers  (Who 
would  live  in  a world  like 
this?  November  17)  out  of  lin- 
guistic confusion  about  “mod- 
ern” architecture?  He  criti- 
cises Canary  Wharf  for  not 
being  modern.  Yet  it  was  foe 
architectural  critic  Charles 
Jencks  who  first  identified 
such  dinosaur  towers  as 
'•modern"  when  he  coined  tbe 
term  “post-modern”.  So  wide- 
spread has  this  usage  become, 
particularly  in  tbe  arts,  that 
•■modernism"  Is  now  synony- 
mous with  out-dated  simplis- 
tic thinking  and  irresponsible 
resource  consumption. 

hi  post-industrial  Britain, 
we  are  desperately  in  need  of 
a habitat  and  technologies  ap- 
propriate for  a new  millen- 
nium. Can  he  reassure  us  that 
the  leading  edge  of  architec- 
tural design  is  going  some- 
where other  than  back  Into 
Forth  Bridge  heroics?  In 
short  isn’t  •‘modem"  a bit 
“retro’7 
David  Higdon. 

The  Old  Rectory, 

Ryton, 

Tyne  and  Wear  NEMO  3QP. 


1 A /HAT  world  does  Jona- 
V V than  Glancey  live  in?  He 
sneers  at  Canary  Wharf,  de- 
scribing it  as  “a  Yankee  sky- 
scraper thrusting  a stainless 
steel  finger  up  at  London".  I 
live  opposite  It  and  it  means 
different  things  to  me.  In  the 
gloom  it  is  a smoking  icicle, 
in  foe  sunshine  a shaft  of 
glowing  oak  and  at  night  a 
watchtower  standing  guard 
over  foe  river. 

I once  worked  there,  I some- 
times eat  at  its  restaurants, 
buy  books  or  flowers  there  or 
post  letters.  I have  watched 
dance  performed  outside  to 
one  of  its  squares.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a One  example  of 
post-modern  architecture.  It 
does  not  Impose  a single 
meaning,  formula  or  presence 
on  anybody  and  its  different 
visual  styles  respond  to  tbe 
pluralistic,  cosmopolitan,  cul- 
turally diverse  world  in 
which  everybody  except  for 
Glancey  lives. 

Anne  Sacks. 

10  William  Square, 

London  SE161XJ. 


We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 


Why  the  funicular  is  a folly 


RUARIDH  NIcoll  is  abso- 
lutely right  when  he  iden- 
tifies skiers  and  climbers  as 
holding  foe  key  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  people  of 
Strathspey  (Revolt  in  the 
glens,  November  18). 

However,  as  a mountain 
walker  who  has  trodden  the 
desperately  bleak  and  won- 
derful Cairngorm  plateau, 
Ruaridh  might  be  interested 
to  know  that,  as  one  half  of 
the  economic  equation.  I very 
much  doubt  whether  any  en- 
thusiasm for  foe  folly  of  a 
funicular  could  be  found 
among  hill-walkers.  Why?  Be- 
cause It  would  effectively 
trash  forever  one  of  foe  few 
remaining  truly  wild  places 
left  in  foe  UK  — something 
which  even  foe  SNP  who  sup- 
port the  scheme  should  ac- 


knowledge. But  then,  like  a 
sizeable  proportion  of  the  hill- 
walkers  who  currently  inject 
considerable  amounts  of  tour- 
ist pounds  into  the  bars, 
shops  and  hotels  of  the  area, 
what  do  my  non-local  views 
count  — I’m  only  an 
Englishman. 

Simon  Birch. 

2 Alma  Road, 

Tidteswehm, 

Derbyshire  SKI?  8ND. 

YOUR  feature  on  foe  Cairn- 
gorms is  a little  simplistic 
in  portraying  the  debate  over 
the  proposed  Ihnlcular  rail- 
way as  a struggle  between 
local  people  and  conservation 
bodies.  There  are  many 
people  in  Strathspey  who  are 
opposed  to  the  fonicular.  In- 
deed, many  people  are  con- 


cerned that  vast  sums  of  pub- 
lic money  are  to  be  poured 
into  one  project  In  one  place. 
It's  also  an  insult  to  foe  thriv- 
ing tourist  trade  to  say  that 
the  future  prosperity  of 
Strathspey  depends  on  foe 
funicular. 

The  Cairngorm  Chairlift 
Company,  which  will  build 
and  then  profit  from  tbe 
funicular,  intend  it  for  coach- 
borne  tourists  in  foe  summer. 
Indeed,  walkers  and  climbers 
will  be  discouraged  from 
using  car  parks  on  foe  road  to 
the  ski  resort  by  high  prices. 
It's  clear  that  foe  Chairlift 
Company  regards  walkers 
and  climbers,  as  well  as  con- 
servationists, with  total  dis- 
dain. That  public  money  is  to 
be  put  into  such  a damaging 
project  is  a disgrace. 

Chris  Townsend. 
Auchnarrow, 

Moray  PH263PL. 


Island  justice 

JULIA  pascal  mentions  my 
name  and  the  fact  that  I 
was  refused  the  right  to  de- 
fend my  client,  accused  of 
having  committed  an  infrac- 
tion to  British  waters,  in  a 
Guernsey  court  (Islands 
awash  with  in-gotten  gains, 
November  l), 

Ms  Pascal  writes  that  “after 
taking  her  complaint  to  Brus- 
sels, Monique  Fauchon  was 
finally  allowed  to  plead  in 
Guernsey". 

This  is  not  foe  case.  In  feet, 
I have  been  constantly  pre- 
vented from  pleading  in 
Guernsey  in  every  similar 
case  beard  there  since  Mr 
Jean-Pierre  Leverrier’s  judg- 
ment in  July  1996.  Mr  Lever- 
rter  had  lodged  a claim  with 
the  European  Commission  In 
July  1996  and  the  Ordre  des 
Avocats  au  Barreau  de  Paris 
has  lodged  a similar  claim  in 
January  1997. 

We  have  been  officially  in- 
formed that  the  European 
Commission  has  requested 
the  United  Kingdom  to  make 
observations  on  these  claims, 
by  letter  dated  20  June  1997, 
but  no  answer  appears  to 
have  been  given  so  far  by  foe 
British  government  to  the 
European  Commission. 
Monique  Fauchon. 

Avocat  a la  Cour, 

18  Avenue  de  Ja  Bourdonnais. 
75007  Paris. 


A Country  Diary 


Wannabes  and 

has-beens 

Matthew  Engel  writes 
two  pages  to  the  GuarJ 
ian  (In  Winchester  anything 
could  happen,  November  19) 
about  the  Winchester  by-elec- 
tion and  dismisses  our  cam- 
paign without  even  speaking 
tous.  He  found  time  to  see  a 
fringe  candidate  but  never  ap- 
proached my  agent  my  press 
officer  or  myself. 

For  the  record,  the  Labour 
Party  has  fought  a vigorous 
campaign.  I am  a serious  can- 
didate, described  by  foe  local 
daily  paper  last  week  as  “the 
best  known  candidate".  I have 
pointed  out  tbe  following:  that 
our  temporary  LibDem  MP 
voted  three  times  against  foe 
Government  for  every  time  he 
supported  it  he  missed  half 
foe  votes  during  that  period: 
he  voted  against  foe  ban  on 
handguns;  he  opposed  the 
windfall  tax  and  the  welfare  to 
work  programme;  he  would 
oppose  the  ban  on  foxhunting. 

Some  record!  There  is  no 
question  of  us  letting  this  per- 
son “squeeze  our  vote”,  dis- 
creetly or  otherwise. 

Patrick  Davies. 

Labour  Party  candidate, 

85  St  George’s  Street, 
Winchester  SG23  BAH. 

I AM  delighted  that  Baron 
Bassam  of  Brighton  is  going 
to  have  fun  preening  himself 
in  the  House  of  Lords  (Good 
Lord,  it’s  me,  November  18), 
but  shouldn’t  he  actually  be 
taking  foe  title  Lord  Gilling- 
ham? Because  that  Is  where, 
as  leader  of  our  council,  he 
has  allowed  the  pride  of  tbe 
town,  Brighton  and  Hove  Al- 
bion .to  be  exiled,  while  local 
stadiums  and  office  complexes 
stand  empty  and  foe  homeless 
roam  in  the  Lanes.  Still  he’s 
becoming  part  of  that  great 
English  tradition,  isn't  he  — 
men  in  meaningless  regalia 
representing  rotten  boroughs. 
Stephen  Plaice. 

83  Stanford  Road, 

Brighton  BNl  5PR_ 

YOUR  correspondents  (No- 
vember  18)  have  missed 
the  two  main  points  of  out  ar- 
guments concerning  benefit 
levels.  The  first  is  that  to  con- 
centrate on  raising  benefits  at 
a time  of  structural  change  is 
to  put  the  cart  before  foe 
horse;  it  serves  to  lock  people 
even  more  firmly  into  foe  ex- 
isting system  and  maVoc  that 
system  harder  to  reform.  The 
second  la  that,  in  any  case, 
focusing  on  benefits  is  to  miss 
something  fundamental;  that. 
to  correct  the  massive  in- 
crease in  market-driven  in- 
equality and  poverty,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  address  foe  main 
causes  of  that  increase. 

Prof  Howard  Glennerster. 
Prof  Julian  le  Grand. 

Centre  for  Analysis 
of  Social  Exclusion, 

London  School  of  Economics. 


WElARDALE:  Tunstafl  Reser- 
voir sit s in  a natural  amphi- 
theatre, at  foe  head  of  a small 
valley.  We  arrived  this  morn- 
ing just  as  the  sun  burned  off 
the  last  of  foe  mist  over  the 
oaks  of  Backstone  Bank 
Wood,  that  sweeps  down  to 
the  water's  edge  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  reservoir 
A long  dry  autumn  had  left 
foe  water  level  well  down, 
exposing  broad  expanses  of 
silt  criss-crossed  by  water 
fowl  tracks.  Ripples  from  ris- 
ing trout  concentrated  in 
shallow  water  broke  foe  mir- 
ror calm  of  foe  water  surface 
offering  easy  pickings  for  a 
Pair.  of  cormorants.  We 
headed  for  the  footpath 
foramfc  the  wood,  following  a 
stoat  as  jt  worked  its  way 
along  a bare  hedgerow,  tail 
up,  in  search  of  voles.  The 
heaife  oT  three  herons,  fishing 
foe  deep  channel  cut  by  Was- 
kerley  Beck,  craned  around  to 
watch  our  passing.  Then  we 
were  amongst  foetrees  St 
tangle  of  ancient  oaks,  birch 
rowan,  holly  and  hone? 


suckle.  Sounds  of  the 
“rifted  over  foe  still 
surface  — a cow  bello- 
tractor;  a farm  dog  b 
yaffling  of  a green 
Pecker  close  by.  An 
another  sound  — a 
rattling  of  wooden 
soon  followed  by  voic 
an  explosion  of  gun 
Pkasam  spiralled  dot 
the  water.  The  rattlin 
the  beaters 
°pwn  the  pastures,  t 
the  guns  under  foe  pi 
the  tar  bank  of  foe  res 

ShAoI?  I?faates  the 

echoed  with  detonatio; 

Ripples  spread  aero 
*^.ter  frato  plunging 
«“*».  Then  the  beater 
fhongst  foe  piS2  a 

smmds  changed  to  gho! 
gashes,  as  foe  gamek 
^d<>gs  swam  out  tor 

the  birds.  And  then  th* 
gjhe.  Silence  agaliS 
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Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


IN  sensational  news  from 
the  world  of  publishing, 
major  publisher  has 
received  a mouthwatering 
proposal  for  a book  called 
Shattered  Lives  by  every- 
one’s favourite  menage  a 
trois. . . Piers  Merchant, 
Helen  Merchant  and  Anna 
Cox.  Having  taken  us  to 
Piers’s  general  election  vic- 
tory, this  compelling  docu- 
ment goes  on:  “And  there, 
the  scandal  might,  in  time, 
have  been  laid  to  rest.  But 
Merchant  could  not  leave  it. 
He  had  to  find  oat  who  had 
set  him  up . . . The  desire  to 
solve  the  mystery  brought 
Anna,  and  Piers  together 
again,  and  they  became 
closer  as  they  tussled  to 
piece  together  the  de- 
tails . . . Ironically”  (oh 
irony,  irony,  all  is  irony) 
“the  affair  which  the  press 
assumed  had  taken  place, 
now  did  happen,  arguably  as 
a result  of  the  press’s  activi- 
ties.” Never  has  Macmil- 
lan’s phrase  “It  was  all  got 
up  by  the  press”  seemed 
more  anatomically  precise. 
There  are  so  many  opaque 
questions  — what,  for  exam- 
ple. motivated  Anthony  Gil 
berth  orpe  to  set  Piers  and 
Anna  up  for  the  Sunday  Mir- 
ror?— and  all  the  answers 
will  be  here.  For  as  the  pro- 
posal concludes,  “Only  the 
MP,  his  wife  and  his  mis- 
tress hold  the  keys  to  unrav- 
elling the  labyrinthine 
mysteries.” 

CHARLES  Wegg- 

Prosser,  onetime  Mos- 
ley lieutenant  and 
late  grandfather  of  Oofy, 
was  inexplicably  never 
knighted,  as  stated  yester- 
day. For  this  crude  attempt 
to  ingratiate  myself  with 
Oofy,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  lift  the  communica- 
tion ban  imposed  after  the 
soup-quote  fiasco,  1 can  only 
apologise. 


Discords  that  arise 
• Ifrom  one-man  bands 


Commentary 


Michael 

White 


B 


Y New  Labour  stan- 
dards Tony  Blair  is 
i having  quite  an  ac- 
countable week.  On 
Sunday  he  accounted  to  John 
Humphrys  on  BBC1.  He 
missed  yesterday's  weekly 
meeting  of  the  Parliamentary 
Labour  Party  where  Harriet 
Hannan  was  held  vigorously 
to  account  But  Question  Time 
gave  William  Hague  his 
chance  to  take  a bite  out  oT  the 
PM.  This  morning  is  the  cabi- 
net’s turn,  if  the  cabinet  takes 
It  By  tomorrow  morning  the 
voters  of  Winchester  and 
Beckenham  will  have  had 
their  say. 

But  is  that  enough  to  keep 
this  Government's  feet  on  the 
ground  and  out  of  trouble? 
More  precisely,  is  it  enough  to 
keep  the  presidential  impulses 


of  the  Blair  kitchen  cabinet  In 
touch  the  rest  of  us  — even 
with  the  rest  of  the  cabinet? 
The  word  is  around  that  too 
many  decisions  are  being 
taken  bilaterally  an  Mr  Blair’s 
sofa  with  the  big  players 
squared  by  phone.  Instead  of 
the  forum  of  full  cabinet  — the 
Formula  One  U-turn  for 
instance.  Too  many  things  are 
held  too  dose.  If  you  were 
angry  to  learn  about  Bemle 
Ecclestone’s  £lm  largesse. 
Imagine  how  some  cabinet 
ministers  felt. 


Accountability  matters.  The 
road  to  bell  — and  the  Green- 
wich Dome  — is  paved  with 
good  intentions,  and  govern- 
ments get  locked  Into  foolish 
decisions.  Nothing  is  more 
galling  to  an  opposition  politi- 
cian, a dissident  backbencher 
or  a journalist  than  to  hear  a 
minister  say:  “if  you’d  been 
doing  your  job,  you  wouldn’t 
have  let  us  get  away  with 
that.” 

Blairite  Labour  is  still  too 
high-mtndcd  to  entertain  such 
worldly  paradoxes.  But  there 
is  a growing  feeling  on  all 
sides  at  Westminster,  which 
the  Formula  One  affair  merely 
accentuated,  that  the  checks 
and  balances  in  the  British 


system  ore  tailing  where  they 
are  not  actively  being  centra- 
lised. The  new  Parliament 
elected  on  May  1 isn’t  working 
properly  either.  That  reding 
becomes  most  tangible  in  the 
Members  Lobby  on  what 
should  be  a busy  mid-week 
afternoon.  Here  is  the  parlia- 
mentary crossroads,  just  out- 
side the  chamber,  the  place 
where  MPs  pick  up  their  m«» 
and  chat,  where  lobby  corre- 
spondents (hence  the  name) 
lie  in  wait  Six  months  after 
the  election,  it's  still  eerily 
empty.  There  ain’t  no  buzz. 

The  Vote  Office  where  MPs 
can  collect  Hansards,  bQls, 
white  papers,  has  seen  trade 
slide,  “it's  as  if  we're  still  on 
the  recess,”  a Labour  select 
committee  chairman  com- 
plained this  week  before 
launching  into  a tirade 
against  the  feebleness  of  West- 
minister committees  (com- 
pared with  American.  Dutch 
and  Danish)  in  holding  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  government 
to  account. 

We  all  know  Parliament 
isn't  what  it  was:  it  never  is. 
But  the  arithmetic  is  scary. 
The  Tories  are  down  to  165-ish 
MPs.  many  of  them  nursing 
their  outside  interests,  others 


shell-shocked  and  letting  the 
Lib  Dems  and  John  Redwood 
make  the  running.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  71  Labour 
MPs  as  ministers,  16  more  as 
whips  and  39  more  as  unpaid 
PPSs.  The  rest  are  a mixture 
of  innocents,  loyalists,  wan- 
nabe-ministers. no-hopers 
and.  of  course,  what  remains 
of  the  precious  Awkward 
Squad,  the  Skinners,  Dalyells 
and  Mackinlays.  They  chal- 
lenge Mr  Blair  at  the  weekly 
PLP  and  are  beginning  to  at- 
tract applause  on  such  Issues 
as  lone-parent  benefit;  fox- 
hunting and  student  tuition 
fees.  That  was  the  significance 
of  yesterday's  PLP  criticism  of 
Ms  Harman’s  policies. 

Will  it  mature  into  a reas- 
sertion of  parliamentary  ac- 
countability ? Hopefully  so. 
but  pessimists  say  new  MPs 
are  genuinely  grateful  to  Mr 
Blair  (so  they  should  be)  and 


Jonathan  Poweli 
gets  most  blame 
for  not  spotting  the 
FI  banana  skins 


keen  to  stay  “on  message”,  lit- 
erally so  since  they  ail  got 
pagers.  If  the  centre  tightens 


Its  grip  over  the  reselection 
process  in  two  years’  time  ( 
not  to  mention  the  candidates 
lists)  it  will  be  the  Awkward 
Squad  whose  collars  get  felt 
Add  to  that  the  “reform"  of 
Labour’s  ruling  NEC  and  the 
part)'  conference,  die  use  of 
ballots  and  the  new  technol- 
ogies to  go  over  the  heads  of 
local  activists,  and  it  is  little 
wonder  that  even  loyalists  get 


Jittery.  “People  are  asking  me 
what's  changed  after  six 
months?"  one  senior  labour 
veteran  said  yesterday. 
"They’re  just  self-righteous 
pragmatists  with  no  base. 
There’s  a lack  of  wisdom 
there,  it  wfl 1 get  us  into 
trouble.” 

Mr  Blair  certainly  'meeds  a 
Willie”  (as  Ian  Aitken  sug- 
gested on  this  page  yesterday) 
to  spot  the  banana  skins.  But 
who?  His  friend  and  mentor. 
Lord  Irvine,  fits  the  bill, 
tough,  clever  and  beyond  per- 
sonal ambition.  But.  like  Jona- 
than Powell,  Blair’s  chief  of 
staff  and  gate-keeper  (even  the 
cabinet  secretary  must  go 
through  him),  he  has  little  ex- 
perience of  elective  politics. 

It  is  Powell  who  gets  most 
ministerial  blame  far  not  spot- 


ting the  FI  skins.  But 

others  in  the  famed  presenta- 
tional loop,  notably  Peter 
Mandrimn.  whose  media  of- 


fensive flopped  on  Friday 
(forcing  Blair  to  face  Mr 
Humphxys).  have  also  seen 
their  stock  slideL 
Optimists  (and  Labour  poli- 
ticians are  optimists  by  defini- 
tion) believe  the  FI  shambles 


may  be  a watershed,  a chance 
for  the  checks  and  balances  in 
file  system  to  be  restored  in 
time,  starting  with  a wider  de- 
bate in  cabinet.  Mr  Blair  Is 
said  to  be  reluctant  to  use  cab- 
inet in  this  way  until 
reshuffles  give  him  the  cabi- 
net he  wants.  But  events  can- 
not wait 

“One  thing  about  collective 
responsibility  is  that  it 
spreads  the  crap  around  when 
it  starts  to  fly."  says  one  old 
lag.  On  Sunday  Blair  had  to 
carry  the  can  alone  because  it 
was  bis  can.  There’s  a useful 
lesson  in  that 


I 


AM  astounded  by  the  en- 
ergy and  modest)’  of  the 
Reverend  Steve  Chalke. 
Oasis  Media  has  written  to 
magazines  regarding  this 
remarkable  cleric.  “As  we 
approach  the  mlHmntam, 
the  man  who  most  coher- 
ently and  passionately  artic- 
ulates the  Zeitgeist  in  Brit- 
ish life,”  it  explains,  “is 
Steve  Chalke.  Asa  broad- 
caster, writer,  communica- 
tor and  moralist,  Steve  can 
offer  pungent  comment,  ex- 
pert opinions  and  possible 
solutions  to  the  big  moral 
and  cultural  issues  of  our 
time.”  No  wonder  GMTV 
snapped  him  up.  There  is  no 
room  to  detail  bis  many 
other  media  interests,  or  his 
work  with  a charity  called, 
coincidentally.  Oasis  Trust. 
We  rang  Steve  to  wonder 
whether  he  has  much  time 
for  being  a Baptist  minister 
in  South  London:  he  assured 
us  that  God  is  glad  to  see 
him  so  busy.  That’s  good 
enough  for  us.  We  hereby 
appoint  the  Reverend  Steve 
Chalke  as  Diary  Vicar. 

H CONTENDER  steps 
forward  in  the  race  to 
Britain’s  drollest 
PR  practitioner.  The  Com- 
munication Group  has  sent 
a fax  about  a gala  auction  on 
Tuesday  for  the  National 
Playing  Fields  Association, 
of’ftbe  most  eligible  bach- 
elors in  town.”  My  noble 
friend  Lord  Archer,  no 
stranger  to  a gavel,  win  be 
guest  auctioneer,  and  his 
son  William  is  one  of  the 
lots.  Others  ranked  among 
“the  hottest  dates  in  town” 
are  the  Marquis  ofBath — 
Just  what  every  girl  wants  to 
take  home  to  mother — and 
our  favourite,  Christopher 

Biggins. 

YET  another  important 
document  reaches  the 
Diary,  this  one  from 
GM  Productions,  sponsor  of 
the  Maltese  entrant  in  this 
year’s  Miss  World  Pageant 
“It  is  a great  privilege  fbrus 
to  write  to  you  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  respective 
readers  of  your  newspaper,” 
begins  George  GattMan- 
gton.  “Yon  should  know  that 
the  Maltese  participant  is, 
the  first  winner  ever  of  the 
title  Miss  Maltese  Islands,' 
and  NOT  Miss  Malta.”  Now 
then,  I hope  that’s  clear. 


Winston  Fletcher  urges  the  royal  family  to  take  a leaf  out  of  New  Labour’s  bible 
by  setting  up  market  research  to  find  out  what  their  subjects  think  about  them 

Listen  to  the  people 

T! 


HE  British  monar- 
chy must  be  oiie  of 
the  very  few  impor- 
tant institutions  in 
the  Western  world 
which  does  not  constantly 
undertake  market  research 
on  its  own  behalf. 

This  seemingly  trivial  issue 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  royal 
ftm fly’s  relationship  with  the 
public.  Indeed  it  goes  a long 
way  to  explaining  why  its 
members  so  often  seem  em 
barrassingly  out  of  touch  with 
the  public’s  attitudes  and 
feelings. 

As  file  Queen  publicly  cele- 
brates her  50tb  wedding  anni- 
versary today,  the  latest 
annual  British  Social  Atti- 
tudes survey  shows  how  sup- 
port for  the  Monarchy  has 
slumped  since  the  early  80s. 
The  proportion  of  those  who 
find  it  “very  important”  has 
halved  from  65  per  cent  of  the 
public  to  32  per  cent 
Politicians,  of  all  hues,  in 
all  countries  — even  through- 
out the  ex-communist  domain 
nowadays  poill  public  opin- 
ion on  everything  from 
abortion  to  zebra  crossings. 
The  extensive  use  erf  focus 
group  discussions  made  by 
Tony  Blair  and  New  Labour  is 

well  known.  It  guided  their 
every  move  in  the  run-up  to 
the  election.  Philip  Gould, 
their  master  researcher,  who 
personally  carries  out  focus 
groups  on  Blair’s  behalf,  is  an 
influential  member  of  the 
Prime  Minister’s  entourage, 
(ft  would  be  less  than  surpris- 
ing if  Blair’s  masterly  hand- 
ling of  the  Princess  Diana  cri- 
sis owed  more  than  a little  to 
Instant  ’’dipstick”  research). 

Likewise  no  significant  cor- 
poration in  the  world  would 
today  dream  of  launching  a 
product,  an  advertising  cam- 
paign, or  any  kind  of  major 
public  venture  without  first 
checking  out  the  public’s 
probable  response.  Business- 
men know  market  research  Is 
Car  from  infallible.  But  they 
also  know  research  mini- 
mises the  likelihood  of  them 
peppering  their  feet  with  bul- 
let hales. 

Might  the  royal  family,  in- 
stinctively, be  much  better  at 
gwicing  public  Opinion  than 

the  world’s  leading  politicians 
and  corporations?  To  put  it 
kindly,  that  hardly  seems 
likely.  It  has  been  argued  that 


asking  the  public  what  h 
thinks  about  regal  matters 
would  display  a lack  of  leader- 
ship. Piffle.  Does  anyone 
think  Margaret  Thatcher,  or 
Bill  Clinton,  or  Tony  Blair  — 
or  for  that  matter  Helmut 
Knhl,  Vaclav  Havel  and  Boris 
Yeltsin  — are  inadequate 


leaders  because  they  have 
constantly  used  such 
research? 

Admittedly  panjandrums 
do  not  always  find  survey 
findings  agreeable.  In  his  sefl- 
and-tell  potboiler  Behind  The 
Oval  Office,  Bill  Clinton's  ex- 
chief electoral  strategist  Dick 


Morris  reveals  how  the  poll- 
sters tried  to  control  the  Pres- 
ident's every  waking  moment 
They  told  him  to  become  a 
father  figure  with  a powerful 
red  tie  and  dictated  how  he 
chmiiH  spend  hie  holidays. 
(“Can  I golf?”  he  asked  the 
pollsters  in  a question  drip- 


ping with  sarcasm.  “Maybe  if 
I wear  a baseball  cap?”  “No 
sir,  go  rafting.")  But  then,  like 
Blair,  he  won  handsomely. 
And  anyway  there  was  no 
compulsion  on  him,  or  on  any 
other  leader,  to  follow  market 
survey  results  slavishly. 

It  would  be  spectacularly 
unwise  for  the  monarchy  to 
attempt  to  carry  out  such 
research  covertly.  And  doubt- 
less file  intention  to  use  pro- 
fessional surveys  would  pro- 
vote a brief  if  noisy,  debate. 
But  within  months  the  brou- 
haha would  be  forgotten,  and 
obtaining  a royal  warrant  to 
carry  out  surveys  would  be  as 
newsworthy  as  obtaining  a 
royal  warrant  to  make  shoes. 

The  monarchy,  like  every- 
one else,  needs  market 
research  because  society  has 
become  much  less  homoge- 
neous than  it  once  was.  and 
because  the  public's  opinions 
change  much  more  rapidly. 


People  no  longer  necessarily 
share  the  same  views  and  be- 
liefs; or  to  be  more  accurate, 
as  market  research  (and  only 
market  research)  constantly 
shows,  most  people's  attitudes 
are  identical  about  some 
issues,  whereas  about  others 
they  are  increasingly 
fragmented. 

Likewise  market  research 
shows  how  rapidly  public  atti- 
tudes can,  and  do.  change. 
Nobody's  finger-tips  could 
possibly  be  sufficiently  sensi- 
tive to  track  them.  (That  Is 
why  relying  on  sporadic, 
major  polls  is  aU  but  useless 
— and  occasionally  counter- 
productive). 

Finally,  the  omnipresence 
of  the  media  makes  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  royalty  now- 
adays to  meet  the  public  in 
relaxed  circumstances.  The 
notion  that  many  “ordinary’’ 
people  speak  truthfrdly  to 
members  of  the  monarchy  is 
ludicrous  — though  doubtless 
the  royal  family  are  con- 
vinced it  happens  all  the  time. 
Market  research  would  soon 
correct  that  mistake,  just  as  it 
has  has  taught  pnlitirians 
how  few  of  their  policies  the 
public  understands,  or  even 
notiros. 

There  is  no  shame  in  asking 
people  their  opinions. 


Winston  Fletcher  is  chairman  of 
the  Bozell  UK  advertising  and 
marketing  group 


APPY  news  from  Los 

Angeles,  where  Sonya 

Tanesh  has  been 
reunited  with  her  Chihna-  1 
hoa  after  it  dfaibedtato  a ‘ 
lavatory  bowl  for  a drink,  \ 
and  was  “accidentally” 
flushed  away.  “I  heard  a yap 
and  looked  down  just  in  | 

time  to  see  Tootsie  disap- 
pear,” Sonya  told  Dogs 
Today,  shortly  after  Tootsie 
was  rescued  from  a septic 
tank  some  50  yards  down  the 
city's  sewer  system.  Thank 
God.  Chihuahuas  really  are  ! 
the  most  deligbtfiil  dogs  (es- 
pecially in  a bap,  withketch- 
up  and  a little  mustard). 


Bring  Buck  House  up  to  date 


Luke  Harding 


PRINCE  CHARLES 

recently  pandered  bis 
own  modest  function 
as  his  plane  bumped 
through'  a thunderstorm 
above  Johannesburg.  “I 
just  try  to  do  my  bit  for 
Britain,”  be  remarked  to 

journalists.  “I  don't  do  it 
myself,  you  know.” 
Within  the  confines  of 
newly-defined  ambas- 
dorial  role.  Prince 
varies  succeeds.  Lesser 
ortals  would  have  nodded 

off  daring  the  lugubrious 

state  banquet  thrown  by 
Bang  Mswati  ID  of  Swazi- 
land or  the  four-hour  coro- 


nation ceremony  of  King 
Letsie  ID  of  Lesotho.  The 
monarchs  who  preside  over 
those  small,  democratically 
precarious  African  king- 
doms are  busy  re-lnventtng 
themselves  for  the  modem 
age  as,  up  to  a point,  is 
Prince  Charles  himself. 

On  that  recent  tour  of 
southern  Africa,  by  posing 
gamely  with  the  ghastly 
Spice  Girls  the  Prince 
sought  to  show  he  was  not 
entirely  the  s tolly,  unde- 
monstrative chap  of  media 
caricature.  He  shows  a new 
willingness  to  listen  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  aides  say.  The 
project  to  modernise  the 
royal  family  is  under  way. 
And  they  hope  the  subvert 
slvely  pagan  emotions 
released  by  Diana’s  death 
have  been  absorbed. 

But  the  modernising 
script  devised  by  St  James’s 

Palace  — with  its  tacky 

recruitment  of  the  Spice 
Girls — falls  short  of  a radi- 
cal strategy  for  the  royal 
family  to  survive  much  into 
the  next  century.  The  plan 


to  transform  Charles  into  a 
People’s  Prince  fails  to 
address  the  pressing  ques- 
tion of  constitutional 
reform.  It  Is  all  image,  and 
not  much  substance. 
Today’s  celebrations  of  the 
Queen’s  50th  wedding  anni- 
versary provide  farther 
evidence  of  what  the  mon- 
archy does  best:  looking 
nostalgically  backwards. 

But  if  be  is  serious  about 
modernising,  Charles  could 
make  a start  on  reducing 
the  number  of  royal  proper- 
ties. Buckingham  Palace, 
Sandringham,  the  newly- 
restored  Windsor  Castle.  St 
James’s  Palace,  Balmoral, 
TTtfli«grave  — it  seems  ex- 
cessive. Some  conld  be 
flogged  off,  or  handed  over 
to  the  National  Trust  to  in- 
stall tea-rooms,  educational 
displays  and  decent  public 
lavatories.  The  Prince’s  de- 
cision to  spend  £50,000  ren- 
ovating rooms  for  William 
and  Harry  at  St  James's 
Palace  looks  well-meaning 
but  ridiculous.  There  are 
already  58  bedrooms  in 


Bucldn^ii 
— and  2 


Palace  alone 
258  apartments 
owned  by  the  family. 

Charles  chnnlH  confront 
these  imperatives:  disestab- 
lishing the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; abolishing  the  oath  of 
allegiance  (described  by 
Tony  Benn  as  a “rotten 
lie”);  ending  the  power  of 
the  monarch  to  appoint 
Prime  Ministers  and  dis- 
solve Parliament;  and  slim- 
ming down  the  number  of 
royals.  The  Kents  and  the 
Gloucesters — already  busy 
earning  in  the  marketplace 
— should  be  cut  adrift. 

THE  croaking  system  of 
royal  finances  needs  to 
be  overhauled;  new  ad- 
visers from  media  and  com- 
merce brought  in.  Feudal 
retainers  like  the  Ladies  of 
the  Bed  Chamber  and  the 
Warden  of  the  Swans 
should  go. 

As  a goodwill  gesture,  the 
Prince  conld  show  his 
readiness  to  open  Bucking- 
ham Palace’s  gardens  to  the 
homeless.  The  royal  art  col- 
lection should  be  crated 
over  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery on  permanent  loan, 
lake  the  King  of  Sweden, 
Charles  might  consider 


driving  a Volvo.  The  Savile 
Row  suit  conld  go  at  week- 
ends. And  Charles  conld  try 
and  devise  entertainment 
for  William  and  Harry, 
other  than  shooting  or  ski- 
ing — perhaps  a trip  to  the 
new  Sea  Life  Centre  in 
Westminster? 

On  these  subjects,  the 
Prince  Is  largely  mute.  His 
public  pronouncements 
are  virtually  meaningless. 
“Tradition,”  he  told  King 
Mswati,  at  a black-tie  ban- 
quet. “is  a living  thing,  but 
to  be  so  It  has  to  be  made 
contemporary  to  each  gen- 
eration.” Was  this  an 
oblique  commentary  on  the 
House  of  Windsor?  Or  was 
he  talking  about  Swazi- 
land’s royal  cabal  who  — a 
little  like  the  Windsors  — 
seem  reluctant  to  give  up 
their  privileges?  We  are 
none  the  wiser. 

At  the  end  of  his  tour  of 
southern  Africa,  Charles 
thanked  the  royal  press 
corps  for  not  giving  Mm  a 
hard  time.  *Tm  grateful  to 
you  fin*  not  shouting  ques- 
tions at  me,”  he  said.  “I  am 
not  a politician.”  So  can  he 
become  enough  of  one  to 
change  the  royal  family  for 
the  better? 


The  Ash  that 
grew  from  a 
small  acorn 


David  McKie 


IT  DOESN’T  do  nowadays 
to  be  soft  on  smoking. 
That's  one  reason  why  the 
People’s  Government,  and 
even  the  People's  Prime  Min- 
ister, have  been  running 
around  the  territory  over  the 
past  two  weeks  uttering  bleats 
of  whimpering  self-exculpa- 
tion. And  this  weekend,  one 
minister  braised  by  recent 
events,  was  said  to  be  promis- 
ing action  on  smoking  in 
pubs. 

At  times  like  these,  I find 
myself  thinking  of  the  Rever- 
ent Hubert  V Little  of  Semley. 
near  Shaftesbury,  Dorset,  and 
foe  good  fight  be  fought  all 
those  years  as  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Society  of 
Non-Smokers  to  stamp  out  the 
forces  of  nicotine.  Little  was  a 
Welsh  Baptist  minister  who 
campaigned  with  equal  vehe- 
mence against  smoking, 
drinking  and  betting.  He  came 
late  in  life  to  the  society, 
which  was  launched  in  the 
1320s,  but  while  he  was  run- 
ning the  show,  no  news  desk 
or  letters  editor  was  safe  from 
his  earnest  endeavours  and 
unrealistic  demands.  He  once 
got  himself  arrested  for  dem- 
onstrating against  foe  unveil- 
ing by  some  visiting  Ameri- 
can bigwig  of  a statue  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  whom  he 
blamed  for  importing  the 
weed  to  our  shores.  But  the 
policeman  who  handled  foe 
case  knew  it  didn't  do  to  make 
martyrs  of  men  like  the  Rev- 
erend Hubert,  so  they  never 
charged  him:  no  doubt  to  his 
disappointment 
One  was  never  quite  sure  of 
the  size  or  status  of  the 
organisation  be  represented. 
The  Guardian  once  sent  a 
reporter  to  Semley  near 
Shaftesbury  to  settle  this 
question:  he  returned  with 
foe  news  that  foe  society 
seemed  to  be  Hubert  and  not 
much  else.  This  was  not  en- 
tirely accurate,  since  it 
clearly  had  a committee  and 
chairman  to  whom  he  had  to 
report.  The  journalist  Leslie 
Jerman.  while  on  foe  Scots- 
man. attended  one  of  the  Soci- 
ety’s meetings  in  London 
partly  in  the  hope,  as  he  now 
admits  in  retirement,  of  hav- 
ing some  fan  at  their  expense. 
Though  previously  a copious 
smoker,  he  found  himself  in 
no  timg  at  all  enlisted  as 

chairman 

Perhaps  foe  most  assidous 
of  all  these  small-scale  mod- 
estly-flinded  campaigners  was 
P Clavell  Blount  of  36  Station 
Road.  Thames  Ditton,  who 
wrote  sometimes  on  behalf  of 
foe  National  Anti-Fluorida- 
tion  Campaign  and  sometimes 
on  behalf  of  himself.  A former 
RAF  pilot  grounded  by  eye- 


sight problems,  he  attacked 
foe  fluoridation  of  water  not 
just  as  a danger  to  health  but 
as  mass  medication,  and  thus 
a direct  assault  on  the  liber- 
ties for  which  many  had 
fought  and  died.  “We’re  not  a 
pressure  group,”  he  would 
say.  “we’re  a resistance  move- 
ment” i once  wrote  a piece 
saluting  his  assiduity,  if  not 
foe  views  he  expressed,  after 
which  foe  flood  ofletters  from 
Station  Road  rapidly  multi- 
plied. Hardly  less  active  was 
Hector  M Wilkes  (or  possibly 
Wilks)  of  Folkestone,  who. 
sometimes  joined  by  his  wife, 
rarely  missed  a chance  to  roar 
into  action  when  local  govern- 
ment finance  was  under  dis- 
cussion, to  promote  the 
claims  erf  site  value  rating.  No 
doubt  he  was  a disciple  of 
Henry  George,  foe  prophet  of 
land  value  taxation,  whose  fol- 
lowers camped  in  VauxhaU 
Bridge  Road  are  great  bom- 
banders  of  newspapers. 

As  some  old  campaigns  fade 
away,  new  ones  appear.  Just 
lately,  for  instance,  we've 
beard  guite  a bit  from  Suzon 
Forscey-Moore,  organiser  of 
The  Campaign  For  A Fair 
Hearing.  (It  helps  to  have  an 
unusual  name;  better  still  if 
your  address  Is  catchy  as  well, 
like  P Clavell  Blount's.)  Fors- 
cey-Moore’s  assaults  an  the 
state  of  the  British  judiciary 
(“our  campaign  will  be  a suc- 
cess when  judges  start  taking 
early  retirement”)  produced  a 
reply  in  last  week’s  Observer 
from  foe  Lord  Chancellor,  no 
less.  (“The  Lord  Chancellor," 
she  wrote  to  the  Guardian 
earlier  this  month  "fa  the 
lynchpln  of  a disreputable  set- 
up that  breeds  arrogant 
judges.”)  “Suzon  Forcsey- 
Moore,”  Lord  Irvine  began 
with  heavy  bewigged  author- 
ity “fa  misinformed ...”  I 
doubt  if  that’s  going  to  worry 
her. 

The  Reverend  Hubert  V Lit- 
tle MBE  (an  award  in  1977 
which  must  have  surprised 
him)  died  in  August  1978  in 
seaside  retirement  in  Kent 
His  society,  wishing  to  move 
with  the  times,  later  looked 
for  a catchy  new  name  and 
eventually  hit  on  Quit 

IN  recent  times  Ash  (Action 
on  Smoking  and  Health) 
commanded  a far  greater 
clout  Yet  it  has  to  be  said  that 
all,  or  almost  all,  of  those 
weird  impractical  notions  In 
which  the  Reverend  Hubert 
used  to  try  to  interest  unhelp- 
ful news  desks,  those  cranky 
recommendations  we  read 
with  disdain  or  simply  ig- 
nored, are  now  mainstream 
views,  many  of  which  have 
been  implemented.  He  wanted 
to  curb  smoking  in  restau- 
rants and  cinemas,  even  in 
pubs!  He  thought  you  could 
ban  it  on  public  transport! 
(We  knew  better:  a ban  like 
that  would  be  unenforceable.) 
We  haven't  got  site  value  rat- 
ing. and  we*ve  still  got  fluori- 
dation, yet  the  life  erf  the  Rev- 
erend Hubert  Little  suggests 
that  sometimes  a view  that  fa 
fought  for  by  a mere  handful 
on  a mere  shoestring  may  yet 
in  foe  end  prevail 


PLEASE  DON’T  TURN 
THE  PAGE 

You  could  be  Tearing’ s last  hope.  She  has  little 
or  no  food  to  eat,  and  lives  in  a tiny.  Insanitary 
mud  shack.  Without  help  soon  she  oould  die. 

Yet  by  sponsoring  an  elderly  person  like 
Tearing  for  just  *10  a month,  you  could  provide 
the  food,  clothing  and  medicines  they  need  to 
survive. 

In  return,  you’ll  receive  regular  reports  on 
your  adopted  grandparent.  For  more  details, 
please  complete  the  form  below. 


r yw 

* Pin 


Yea,  Vm  interested  in  helping  an  elderly  person  overseas. 
Please  send  me  details. 

Mr  / Mrs  / Miss  / He 

Address 


Postcode 


TeLSo. 


Bend  to : lira.  Helen  Higgs. 
Adopt  a Ownny  Help  the 

raEHpQHriowiam. 

FO  Box  SOS.  London  EC  IB  idq 


I S’ 


Or  phase 

0171  85S  0SS3 


l 


f 

Help  the  Aged  | 

Adopt  a Granny  I 

Se0Bterad  Qurtty  8a  ETSTB^^^ 
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Saul  Chaplin 


Elsie  Green 


Patting  the  swing  into  Hollywood ...  in  nearly  60  years  in  the  movie  capital  Saul  Chaplin  worked  with  some  of  Us  biggest  names 


Music  for  the  movies 


THE  fact  that  any- 
body won  Oscars 
for  producing  musi- 
cals has  these  days 
a certain  piquancy. 
When  those  musicals  were  An 
American  In  Paris.  West  Side 
Story,  and  Seven  Brides  for 
Seven  Brothers  the  effect  is 
dazzling.  Saul  Chaplin,  who 
has  died  aged  85,  won  those 
three  Academy  Awards  for 
the  category  “best  scoring  of 
a musical  picture",  which 
meant  that  he  was  the  man 
behind  the  best  musical  of 
those  years. 

But  Chaplin  was  more  than 
just  a film  musical  director  — 
a very  important  and  highly 
respected  position  in  itself 
He  was  also  an  eminent  film 
producer  and  a highly  suc- 
cessful songwriter  who 
ranked  among  the  great  musi- 
carati  of  Hollywood.  In  nearly 
60  years  in  the  movie  capital, 
he  worked  with,  among 
others,  A1  Jolson,  Frank  Sina- 
tra, Judy  Garland,  Gene  Kel- 
ly and  Rita  Hayworth.  Many 
of  them  were  close  friends. 

His  musical  evenings,  at 
which  Leonard  Bernstein  or 
his  friend  Oscar  Levant 
would  play,  were  among  the 
great  social  dates  in  the  film 


community,  although  the 
highlight  was  always  the  mo- 
ment when  Chaplin  and  his 
by  then  ex-wife  Ethel  (who 
remained  a close  friend) 
would  sit  down  at  the  twin 
Bechstein  pianos  that  had 
pride  of  place  in  his  living 
room  overlooking  the  regula- 
tion Bel  Air  swimming  pool. 

"Solly”  Chaplin  didn’t  like 
to  give  the  impression  that  he 
was  really  a nice  mart  and 
could  be  quite  crusty  if  you 
upset  him.  But  he  was  always 
ready  with  a good  story  and 
would  produce  a glass  of  iced 
water  as  you  sat  down  to  talk. 

The  son  of  Jewish  immi- 
grant parents  — his  father 
was  a clothing  manufacturer 
living  in  Brooklyn  — he  was 
born  Saul  Caplan,  There  was 
never  any  question  that  he 
would  have  a college  educa- 
i tkm  and  he  studied  accoun- 
tancy at  New  York  University. 

It  was  while  playing  with  a 
jam  band  called  Saxey  And 
His  Music  that  he  met  a 
young  "hot  violinist”  of  about 
the  same  age  named  Sammy 
Knhiy  The  two  21-year-olds 
hit  it  off  immediately  and  be- 
fore long  were  writing  songs 
together.  Their  first  hit  was 
called  Rhythm  is  our  Business 


and  they  followed  it  up  with 
Bye  Bye  Blues,  Please  Be  Kind 
and  Until  the  Right  Thing 
Comes  Along. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  , 
their  partnership  at  first  was 
their  names  on  the  sheet 
music.  As  his  partner  once  < 
told  me:  “Kahn  and  Qapinn 
sounded  like  a firm  of  dress  1 
manufacturers.”  So  Kahn  be- 


coold  be  made  even  more  pop- 
ular if  adapted  to  an  English 
lyric.  It  became  a vast  success 
— mainly  because  Chaplin 
was  also  a discoverer  of  tal- 
ent His  song  was  performed 
by  an  unknown  girl  trio 
called  The  Andrews  Sisters. 

Bel  mir  bist  du  sctioen  was  a 
hit  for  both  the  writers  and 
the  performers  — even 


When  Chaplin  queried  A1  Joison's 
rendition  of  April  Showers  the  singer  took 
out  a wad  of  $100  bills  and  said:  *1  made 
this  in  showbusiness.  Show  me  yours’ 


came  Calm  and  Caplan  be- 
came Chaplin. 

In.  1939  they  wrote  the  score 
for  the  Cotton  Club  Revue, 
starring  Louis  Armstrong. 
But  the  really  huge  success 
was  the  most  unlikely  of  alL 
They  beard  a black  artist  per- 
forming at  the  Apollo  Theatre 
in  Harlem  — singing  the  Yid- 
dish song  Bel  mir  bist  du 
schoen,  which  brought  the 
house  down.  They  thought  it 
was  a traditional  melody  in 
the  public  domain  and  that  it 


though  foe  original  Yiddish 
writers  Sholem  Secunda  and 
Jacob  Jacobs  bad  to  be  let  In 
on  the  deal.  They  followed  it 
with  another  Yiddish  transla- 
tion Joseph  Joseph,  which 
was  also  a hit. 

Before  Jong  they  went  to 
Hollywood  working  for  Co- 
lumbia Pictures.  They  split 
up  when,  as  Chaplin  told  ft, 
Cahn  referred  to  his  partner 
as  his  accompanist 

Chaplin  continued  to  write 
songs,  but  at  Columbia  he  was 


Paul  Guth 


The  humorous 
humanist 


IN  SOME  ways,  Paul 
Guth’s  career  was  a disap- 
pointment After  more 
than  10  years  in  a lycee  teach- 
ing French  literature,  com- 
bined with  Greek  and  Latin 
as  tradition  dictated,  he  de- 
cided to  cut  loose.  From  1945, 
when  France  began  all  over 
again,  Guth  began  again:  this 
time  as  a writer.  From  then 
until  his  death  at  the  age  of 
87.  he  never  stopped  writing. 
Novels,  essays,  biographies,  I 
pamphlets  and  the  occasional  i 
theatrical  venture  poured 
from  him  and  were  typed  by 
his  wife.  Juliette  Loubdre. 

But  the  post-war  period  was 
different  from  the  1930s. 
Everyone  was  talking  about 
new  writers  Sartre  and  Ca- 
mus. Literature  was  commit- 
ted, people  were  serious  or 
embittered.  And  then  litera- 
ture became  experimental. 
But  Guth  was  an  old-fash- 
ioned humanist  and  was  Ear 


distant  from  the  sombre  pur- 
veyors of  humour  who  then  | 
reigned.  When  lists  were 
drawn  up  of  the  great  writers 
of  the  time,  the  name  of  Paul  I 
Guth  was  rarely  included.  , 

But  looked  at  In  a different 
manner,  he  was  hugely  sue- ! 
cess  fill  . His  books  were  best- 
sellers.  The  two  cycles  that 
brought  him  most  fame  were  1 
the  volumes  describing  the  i 
adventures  of  Le  1 Vajf  and 
later  of  Jeanne  la  Mince.  Both  I 
were  works  of  imagination  i 
which  had  a large  element  of , 
autobiography. 

Guth  was  bom  in  a village 
in  the  Hautes-Pyr&nees. 
where  his  father  was  a me- 
chanic and  his  grandparents 
were  poor  peasants.  During 
the  first  world  war,  his 
parents  moved  to  VUIeneuve- 
sur-Lot,  and  the  life  of  “le 
Naif’  had  begun. 

Through  scholarships, 
Guth  reached  the  Lycee 


Paul  Guth  — works  of  Imagination  which  had  a large 
element  of  autobiography  photograph:  charles  caritjni 


Louis-le- Grand  in  Paris  and 
began  to  prepare  for  the  com- 
petitive examination  that 
would  take  him  to  the  Ecole 
Normale  Superieure.  The 
young  Parisian  student  was 
still  the  little  boy  from  the 
deepest  south-west,  with  his 
beret,  his  accent,  his  one  os- 
tentatiously good  set  of  Sun- 
day-best  clothes,  and  his  habit 
of  keeping  a choice  piece  of 
cheese  in  his  pocket  in  case  of 


sudden  hunger.  And  he  was 
surrounded  by  an  felite: 
Georges  Pompidou,  the  future 
president  of  the  Republic: 
Leopold  Senghor.  the  future 
president  of  Senegal;  Roger 
Vailland,  the  communist  nov- 
elist; and  others. 

Guth  foiled  the  NormaJe  ex- 
amination, but  qualified  as  a 
teacher  and  taught  in  Dijon 
and  Rouen  before  becoming  a 
teacher  at  the  Lycee  Jenson- 


de-Saffiy  from  1937  to  1945. 
The  rich  and  successful  sent 
their  sons  there,  including  an- 
other future  president  of  the 
Republic.  Valfery  Giscard 
D'Estatog,  who  was  an  excel- 
lent student 

Thus  “le  Naif”  was  able  to 
tell  of  his  adventures  with 
politicians,  officials,  over- 
bearing parents,  the  sick  and 
the  stupid  as  well  as  the  intel- 
ligent Le  Naff  sees  that  proce- 
dures are  essentially  simple, 
but  they  are  made  complex. 
Jeanne  la  Mince  did  not  real- 
ise how  feshions  change  in 
Paris  and,  although  where  she 
comes  from  they  are  still  danc- 
ing the  Charleston,  no  one 
does  that  any  more  in  Paris. 

Guth  received  the  Prix 
Courteline  for  comic  writing 
for  the  first  Le  Naff  in  1953. 
But  he  branched  out  inter- 
viewing writers  and  actors 
for  newspapers  such  as  Le 
Figaro  LUi&ratre  which  he 
subsequently  published  in  a 
book  of  portraits.  He  wrote 
several  works  of  history,  in- 
cluding a long  volume  on  Car- 
dinal Mazarto. 

But  humour  was  never  dis- 
tant In  1979.  bis  Moi,  Jose- 
phine, Imp€ratrice  depicted  an  i 
empress  who  was  the  real 
power  behind  a somewhat 
hopeless  Napoleon.  He  fol- 1 
lowed  this  with  his  two-vol- . 


PHOTOGRAPH:  POPPERFOTO 


employed  essentially  as  a 
vocal  arranger  who  was  occa- 
sionally let  out  on  freelance 
assignments  such  as  accompa- 
nying Frank  Sinatra  when  he 
entertained  the  troops  in  Italy. 

But  as  arranger  he  came 
Into  contact  with  the  man  he 
described  as  “the  greatest 
entertainer  of  thu-m  ail  and 
one  of  the  worst  human  be- 
ings” — A1  Jolson.  While 
working  on  the  1946  movie 
The  Jolson  Story  he  had  the  | 
temerity  to  tell  the  singer  that 
he  wasn't  performing  bis  big  I 
hit  April  Showers  the  way  he  | 
was  used  to  hearing  it  Jolson  , 
took  out  a wad  of  ¥100  bills  1 

and  an iri-  “I  mnrip  this  In  I 

showbusiness.  Show  me  | 
youra.” 

But  Chaplin  did  well  out  of 
the  movie  and  a tune  be  wrote 
for  it  The  Anniversary  Song 
jumped  to  the  top  of  the  hit 
parade  and  is  still  played  at 
weddings  and  sentimental  oc- 
casions. He  always  said  he 
had  written  the  lyrics  in  such 
a hurry  that  he  was  ashamed 
of  the  song,  but  his  director 
told  him  that  had  he  changed 
them  it  would  have  turned  a 
hit  into  a flop. 

From  Columbia,  Chaplin 
went  to  MGM  where  he 


scored  his  biggest  successes 
first  as  vocal  coach  as 
musical  arranger  and  finally 
musical  director.  He  worked 
on  movies  ranging  from  On 
The  Town  and  Three  Little 
Words  to  High  Society  and 
Kiss  Me  Kate.  For  the  last  two 
films  he  was  nominated  for 
Oscars.  He  won  the  Academy 
Award  for  An  American  in 
Paris  while  at  MGM.  The 
other  two  Oscars  for  Seven 
Brides  Jbr  Seoen  Brothers  and 
West  side  Story  came  when  he 
bad  became  a freelance.  By 
then  he  had  already  started 
producing  movies,  like  the 
Julie  Andrews  musical  Star. 
His  last  production  credit 
was  for  That’s  Entertainment 
Part  2. 

His  first  marriage  to  Ethel 
Schwartz  was  dissolved.  His 
second  wife,  Betty  Levin,  sur- 
vives him  along  .with  Judy, 
his  daughter  by  his  first  mar- 
riage. She  is  the  wife  cf 
Broadway  producer  Hal 
Prince. 


Mfchaal  Freecfland 


Saul  Chaplin,  songwriter,  Holly- 
wood musician  and  producer, 
bom  February  18. 1912:  died  No- 
vember 16, 1897 


uzne  History  Of  French  litera- 
ture which  was  very  much 
what  an  elegant  schoolmaster 
would  produce  before  an  in- 
telligent group  of  pupils,  caus- 
ing them  to  snigger  at  the 
seriousness  of  Corneille,  who 
was  another  “Naff”,  and  to 
appear  to  appreciate  Rabelais, 
who  was  a doctor  and  who 
prescribed  laughter  as  a cure 
for  illness.  But  he  was  very 
serious  when  the  school- 
master within  him  caused 
him  to  denounce  the  new  gen- 
eration, who  were  Illiterate 
and  uncultivated. 

Guth  tried  twice  to  be 
darted  to  the  Acadfemie  Fran- 
chise, but  foiled.  Perhaps  he 
had  courted  and  amused  the 
public  too  often,  for  the  tastes 
of  that  serious-minded  assem- 
bly. But  Guth  was  not  too 
downhearted  at  being  turned 
i down.  Instead  of  writing  his 
speech  of  reception,  be  pub- 
lished a speech  of  deception  to 
1987.  After  all,  the  same  Acad- 
emy had  awarded  him  two 
prizes,  in  1978  and  to  1984,  for  , 
the  ensemble  of  his  work. 
This  meant,  he  said,  that  he 
was  an  Academician  without 
his  sword.  1 


drama  therapist 
Iished  her  reputation  with  36 
years  of  memorable  summer 
productions  of  Shakespeare 
at  foe  National  Trust’s  mes- 
den  Lacey  open  air  theatre  in 

Surrey.  „ 

Her  first  play  there  was  AS 
You  Like  It  in,  1953.  It  at 
tracted  an  audience  of  about 
1,500.  In  1988,  whence 
retired,  20,000  people  were 
drawn  to  Fotesden.  There  was 
no  lighting  for  the  first  pro- 
duction. “By  the  end  of  Q* 
play  it  was  dusk  — with  a 
touch  of  magic  — the  sur- 
rounding meadow  lit  by 
masses  of  glow-worms,”  she 
recalled.  

The  magic  of  theatre  capti- 
vated her  early.  Born  in  a puh 
managed  by  her  father  ana 
French  mother  in  Maryie- 
bone,  London,  she  remem- 
bered childhood  visits  to  the 
“Met”  variety  playhouse  and 
to  the  Coliseum,  where  she 
was  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
wings  because  the  manager 
was  a friend  of  her  father- 
“The  world  of  the  theatre  in 
all  Us  aspects  seemed  to  me 
like  a rwagir-  box  with  all  its 
treasures  just  waiting  to  be 
revealed,"  she  said. 

After  studying  speech  and 
drama  at  the  Guildhall  and 
City  Literary  Institute  under 
J Clifford  Turner,  she  gradu- 
ated with  distinction  and 
gamed  early  directing  experi- 
ence with  the  Tavistock  Little 
Theatre.  The  second  world 
war  closed  the  theatre  and 
relate  smd  her  young  son  were 
evacuated  to  Epsom  where 
she  formed  the  Epsom  Drama 
Group,  touring  productions  of 
Everyman  and  Murder  tn  the 
Cathedral.  This  work  led  to 
foe  invitation  to  direct  at 
Potesden. 

Peter  Hahlo.  who  sow  di- 
rects there,  said,  “her  cast 
were  carefully  selected  ama- 
teurs whom  she  coaxed  to 
give  her  productions  a simple 
but  cultured  quality  that  over 
a few  years  began  to  create  a 
faithful  and  ever-increasing 
following.  Her  special  gift  was 
foe  understanding  of  foe  text 
and  communicating  this  to 
her  cast”  In  conversation 
"she  was  past  master  of  the 
telling  riposte  and  astute, 
often  acerbic,  put-down.” 

Actor  Herbert  Lean  said  in  a 
tribute,  "Elsie  Jras  a rare 
lady,  in  love  with  the  theatre, 
a great  teacher  and  a charm- 
ing, witty  personality-  As  a 
friend  for  50  years,  I never 
missed  a show  die  produced 
with  so-called  ‘amateur’  ac- 
tors. There  was  nothing  ever 
amateurish  about  anything 
she  did.  She  maintained  foe 
highest  standards  of 
professionalism.” 

Elsie  is  survived  by  her  son 
and  two  grand-daughters.  Her 
husband.  Jay,  died  in  1968. 


01sle  Green-  • .productions 
of  cultured  quality 


s?&,a®p£F3 

make  a great  deal 
«ice  After  alL  we  re  all  a bit 
Skd  in  one  way  or  another 
aren't  we?”  She  added 
firmly,  *Tm  on!" 

And  so  "on"  she  was- 
foe  succeeding  decades -ju 
feet  until  a few  years  before 
her  death  — she  held  weekly 
play-reading  groups.  No  at 
tempt  was  made  to  compel 
patients  to  attend;  she  her- 
self was  foe  compulsion.  Her 
zeal  and  self-confidence  was 
Infectious.  No  matter  how  ill 

Stients  were,  it  was  amaz- 
5 to  see  how  her  patients 
would  “normalise”  and  enter 
into  the  character  she  or  he 
was  playing.  It  was  a remark- 
able performance,  and  one  it 
will  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  follow. 


Elsie  Green,  director  and 
drama  therapist,  bom  February 
7, 1904;  died  November  6, 1997 


Birthdays 


Aitstatr  Cooke,  journalist 
and  broadcaster.  89;  Bo 
Derek,  actress.  4 2:  Richard 
Francis,  art  historian,  50; 
Nadine  Gordimer,  novelist 
74;  Dulcle  Gray,  actress,  77; 
Penelope  Hob  bouse,  horti- 
culturist 68;  Piara  Khabra, 
Labour  MP,  73;  Haseena 
Khan,  screenwriter.  59;  Kate 
Reardon,  fashion  editor,  29. 


Death  Notices 


DODSON.  On  Nov  KHft  In  teHOftaf.  Mary, 
aged  87  year*  at  BUvertJelo.  TIM  dandy 
bel ovoct  trfta  at  tfia  MM  C twites  R.  Dodson. 


The  tumwul  service  will  take  ptaco  at  St 
Jann'ii  Church.  SUvenUte.  on  Monday  Nov 
Mih  at  11.30am.  followad  by  cremation.  No 


(lowers  by  raguoSL  but  donations  please 
tor  Hie  Save  die  Children  Fund  or  The 


NaHanal  institute  tor  the  Dual,  win  be  grate- 
fully received  by  the  Funeral  Dl rectors  J.  N. 
Wilson.  ’Hllhknn'.  Stabnon  SL.  M inhead. 
Camforth  LAS  8HH  Tel:  015Z4  732301. 


FOWLS),  oeanye  Eric,  ore,  M-MCtti- 
tab).  Bom  92  June  1911.  died  15  November 
1887.  Balov  ad  husband  oi  Dorothy,  much 
hnmd  father  at  Timothy.  Amanda.  Topsy 
and  step-daughter  Jane.  Cremation  on 
Monday.  24  November  tfl07  at  IS  noon  at 
Chehanham  Crematorium.  Family  ftowere 
oniy  plana,  but  donations  it  wished  to  The 
Samaritans  do  the  hareral  directors:  Philip 
Ford,  Dlrieton  House.  Cahwcrtma  Road. 
Stroud.  (Tel-  91453-7035821. 


HALL.  TOctiard 


Ronald  Sty 


and  Journal teL  Died  suddenly  tn  hospital 
taih  November.  Beloved  husband 

. tether  W Robin.  Nick, 
and  Jeremy.  Fiarerei  at  St 
Mary’s.  Upton.  Oxfordshire.  2JQ,  Friday 
21st  November.  A memorial  service  wUI  be 
held  at  noon  at  St  Bride's.  Fleet  Street  on 
Wedneaday.  14m  January.  1BBB. 


Douglas  Johnson 


Paul  Guth.  writer,  bom  March  5, 
191ft  died  October  29, 1997 


Dr  Homy  ftoBn  writes!  In  foe 

early  1960s  when  I joined  foe 
staff.  Horton  Hospital. 
Epsom,  was  undergoing  a 
radical  change  in  foe  in-pa- 
tient treatment  of  those  suf- 
fering from  mental  disorder. 
Active  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation was  the  new  order 
of  the  day. 

Occupational  therapy  was 
already  in  place,  and  flour- 
ishing music  therapy  and  art 
therapy  departments  were 
added  later.  Then,  in  pursuit 
of  my  own  passion  for  the 
theatre,  I thought  why  not 
add  drama  therapy? 

The  selection  of  a drama 
therapist  was  simple.  Early 
on  in  my  career  at  Horton  I 
had  met  Elsie  in  the  context 
of  foe  Epsom  Poetry  Group 
and  in  my  involvement  in  a 
very  minor  way  with  her 
productions  at  Polesden 
Lacey.  So  I approached  her, 
describing  as  best  I could  foe 
job  description  as  I saw  it. 
Her  response  was  immedi- 
ate. 'Tve  worked  all  my  life 
with  amateurs  from  foe  tal- 


USmi.  (Produce.  Noribumbariantfl  - Had 
££**•■  Pe*0B*“!!y  on  17tn  Nqvomtw 
au»d  68  years.  Beatrix  Lister  BJSc.  {Trade 
nee  Dodds 


2251;  M,H  Siack-  c***. 

Kendal  died  suddenly  an  17tti  NowjrnSSr! 
1997.  He  will  be  sadly  tntssfld  by  Maraaret 
and  all  of  tea  tamliy  who  laZmSTtSSb. 
* tea  life  win  be  Md  at 

" Saturday.  22nd  November  in  St 
Catherine  s Church,  crook,  instead  of  now. 


_ .r  • vi-ww  nwkru  hi  nuw 

eva.  camouttrx\A  may  bo  vn&cta  to  UNICEF 
or  to  the  Britten  Heart  Foundattofu  All 
ettoulries  ana  dongtiona  to  Hayes  S Partdiv 
eoriUO.  obtain  French  Lane.  Kendal  Tel: 
01539  720105. 


Marriages 


SgyyyBJ*  H.  Puna,  and 

*»jwr  m.  j.  roan,  77M  anoaf»m«nt 

Nteholaa-  Son  of  Mr 
J5rn*5  Pwvs*  of  Durirnow.  Essex 
and; Melanie,  daugtaer  of  Mr  Victor  Tot* 
andJMre  Geoffrey  Hufffif  of  Ske/tcm! 


London  lowlife 


THE  London  subterraneans 
are  real  troglodytes,  born  and 
bred  down  below  and  seldom, 
if  ever  coming  to  foe  surface. 
They  are  an  evolved  or  per- 
haps devolved  species: 
stunted,  secretive,  foul,  ruin- 
ous. They’ve  probably  long 
forgotten  how  to  speak 
English:  it’s  even  likely  that 
they’ve  developed  their  own 
gutteral  and  ghastly  language 
by  now  — if  they’ve  been 
under  London  for  as  long  as 
popular  lore  avers. 

I have  never  seen  one  of 
these  subterraneans,  nor  so 
much  as  met  a person  who 
has  seen  one.  These  troglo- 
dytes exist  in  that  nebulous 


quasi-material  form  that  is 
part  rumour,  part  legend  (or 
as  some  folklorists  say. 
“rumour  legend").  Much  foe 
same  is  true  for  all  the  things 
that  live  down  in  subterra- 
nean London  beside  them. 
There  are  rats,  needless  to 
say;  to  popular  imagination, 
these  are  not  foe  common 
rats  known  from  the  alarm- 
ing plague  reports,  but  “mon- 
strous" or  "killer”  of  phe- 
nomenal size,  intelligence 
and  ferocity.  They're  plan- 
ning a James  Herbert-style 
blitzkrieg  and  you  and  I will 
be  the  victims. 

Then  again  there  are  foe 
sewer-pigs,  if  foe  rats  haven’t 
eaten  them;  1 believe  that 
some  Londoners  still  talk  of 
them,  erven  if  they  can’t  en- 
tirely believe  them.  There  are 
other  strange  sights  too; 
walled-up  trains  with  cargos 
of  skeletons  still  wearing 
what  remains  of  their  by  now 
antique  clothing;  deserted 
stations  with  chocolate  ma- 
chines vending  Fry’s  Five 
Boys  bars;  secret  bunkers; 
lines  that  divert  to  avoid 
plague  pits;  lost  trains  and 
tracks  that  go  nowhere  due  to 
terrible  events,  the  truth  of 


which  will  never  be  found  in 
official  records. 

Fortean  Times  descends  into 
the  London  tunnels. 


Star snappers 


THERE  was  a time,  not  so 
long  ago,  when  a fashion  de- 
signer's advertising  cam- 
paign simply  meant  a model, 
a studio  and  a photographer. 
She'd  smile,  the  clothes  were 
ravishing,  foe  camera 
clicked,  and  that  was  that 

Not  these  days.  You  only 
have  to  flick  through  the  last 
few  issues  of  Vogue  to  see 
beautiful,  breathtaking  and 
sometimes  distorting  images 
offered  up  with  foe  aim  of  sell- 
ing you  the  season’s  hottest 
trends.  And  the  photogra- 
phers lensing  the  campaigns? 
They're  bona  fide  stars,  with 
designers  around  the  world 
clamouring  for  them  to  shoot 
their  collections. 

The  photographers  respon- 
sible for  some  of  the  most 
striking  advertising  cam- 
paigns — Mario  Testino 
(Gucci,  Missoni,  Paul  Smith 
Women),  Paolo  Roversi  (Gior- 
gio  Armani.  Cerruti,  Alberta 
Ferretti),  Steve  Meisel  (Dolce 


& Gabbana,  Valentmo),  Juer- 
gen  Teller  (Jigsaw)  and  David 
Sims  (Jil  Sander) — also 
shoot  fashion  for  leading 
magazines  worldwide.  The 
idiosyncratic  vision  they 
bring  to  their  editorial  work 
is  apparent  in  foe  advertising 
campaigns  they  shoot.  Book 
one  of  these  photographers 
and  you're  guaranteed  a took 
— whether  it’s  Roversi’s 
dreamy  romantics.  Teller's 
streetwise  modernity  or  Tes- 
tino's  polished  chic. 


Vogue . . . image-setters 


have  reasoned  that,  since 
legs  were  made  before  pumps, 
they  are  foe  most  effective 
way  of  stirring  in  the  red 
skins  which  give  it  its  colour. 
Some  growers  instead  use 
long  poles,  but  many  like  to 
get  right  to  so  they  can  feel 
any  pockets  where  the  fer- 
mentation is  overheating, 
which  spoils  the  wine. 

Mind  you,  it  isn't  only  male 
wine-makers  who  do  it  One 
Cotes  du  Rhone  grower  gives 
this  task  to  girl  students  who 
come  to  help  with  foe  har- 
vest “We’re  not  daft  you 
know,”  he  explains.  One  Bur* 
gmidy  growerdoes  it  with  his 
wife,  citing  something  about 
the  sensual  feel  of  fermenting 
wine — a sort  of  blood-tem- 
perature Jacuzzi  with  rising 
bubbles  of  carbon  dioxide. 

You  may  even  be  drinkihga 
wine  that  someone  died  in. 
Carbon  dioxide  can  come  off 
in  suffocating  quantities.  In 
1993  there  was  a double  trag- 
edy  in  Burgundy  after  a young 
grower  was  overcome  by 
femes  and  his  father  drowned 
trying  to  rescue  him.  Toavoid 
all  this  stick  to  Bordeaux 
(where  foe  estates  are  so  big 
they  can  afford  pumps).  New 


World  wines,  the  cheaper 
supermarket  Burgundies,  or 
white  wine.  Unless  of  course 
you  fancy  a haunting  hint  of 
young  Frenchwoman. 
Patrick  Matthews,  author  of 
The  Wild  Bunch.  Great  Wines 
ft"om  small  producers,  sinks  a 
Jew,  tn  Loaded. 


wants  jeuwts.  Email 


fax  0171-7134366;  write Jack- 
Department, 
The  Guardian,  119  Farrfng- 
Road.  London  EC1R  3ER. 


Hannah  Pool 


CORRECTIONS  AND  CLARIFICATIONS 


pi  THE  obituary  of  Countess 
Maria  yon  Maltean  (Page  14. 
November  18),  we  said  her 


toother  'became  a Nazi  and  a 
member  of  foe  S S".  fo  fact  he 


a former  financial 
£*«tor  of  the  Pride  Trust.  He 

“dvtafr  f°rmet 


» AU  UCUL,  UC 

became  a member  of  foe  5A, , 
the  Sturmabteflung.  foe  Nazi  l 
party  militia 


REPORT  (November  8)  - 
headlined  Greeks  join  fight  w 
save  Byron's  home,  stated! 
“Byron  led  the  Greek  armed 
forces  in  foe  war  of  indepe# 
denre  against  foe  Ottomah 
Turks”.  He  didn't 


on  TS2  ?™vocat*<m s column 
‘*7  week,  November  81  foe 

SSE2*  to  Brecht  and 

“Chmdler  should  have  read, 

Brecht  and  SchiBer.  ' 


IN  A REPORT  (Page  3, 
jjftj J7>  headlined  Gays’ 
lack  of  trust  in  dented  Pride, 
we  wrongly  referred  to  Mite 


doSZ?***7?™  as  soon  as 
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Pronouncing  a fatwa  on  extremes 


Madeleine  Bunting  charts 
the  problems  for  British 
Muslims  faced  with  hatred  after 
Luxor.  Ian  Black,  below  right, 
lists  prominent  dissidents 


N REPORTING  on  the 
- Luxor  massacre  in  Egypt 
on  Monday  the  media 
did  not  mince  their 
words:  the  Muslim  ftmat- 
ics  or  maniacs  behind  it 
were  evil  and  brutal.  Sinister 
photographs  of  Muslim  lead- 
ers were  juxtaposed  with 
those  of  the  enchanting  five- 
year-old  Briton  Shaunnah 
Turner,  who  was  killed  with 
her  mother  and  grandmother. 
For  some  of  Britain’s  1.4  mil- 
lion Muslims,  this  was  yet 
another  act  of  extremism  that 
was  to  lead  colleagues  and 
neighbours  to  call  them  to 
account  on  behalf  of  the  faith. 

What  happened  in  Luxor 
has  more  to  do  with  politics 
than  Islam,  but  the  media  cov- 
erage ensures  that  such  terror- 
ist attacks  affect  the  Uves  of 
Muslims  thousands  of  miioc 
away  British  Muslim  said  yes- 
terday that  Luxor  would  only 
reinforce  the  stereotypes  and 
prejudices  which  to  some  in 
Britain  link  Muslim  inextrica- 
bly with  violence  and  irra- 
tionalism. Indeed,  the  media — 
in  their  search  for  drama  and 
conflict  — have  tended  to  seek 
out  the  most  extreme  voices 
from  the  British  Muslim  com- 
munity; thus  we  had  Omar 
Bhakrl  on  the  BBC's  Today 
programme  yesterday  describ- 
ing his  fundraising  tar  Hamas. 

What  gets  left  out  is  the  vast 
majority  of  British  Muslims 
who  feel  in  no  way  represented 
by  the  likes  of  Bhakri.  It  is  this 
lack  of  an  authentic  and  repre- 
sentative voice  that  has  helped 
lead  to  the  formation  of  the 
Muslim  Council  of  Britain,  to 
be  launched  this  weekend  in 
London,  ft  is  the  biggest 
umbrella  body  to  emerge  in  the 
40  years  since  Immigration 
built  up  a distinct  British  Mus- 
lim community:  already  250 
organisations  have  affiliated. 
The  council’s  founders  hope 
that  it  will  provide  the  focus 
and  structure  for  intra-com- 
munity cooperation. 

These  are  big  ambitions 
given  the  history  of  attempts 
to  unite  the  community  which 
have  repeatedly  run  into  the 
enormous  difficulties  of 
pulling  together  such  diverse 
ethnic,  linguistic  and  reli- 
gious traditions  from  Pak- 
istan, Bangladesh,  India, 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 
Even  within  the  Pakistani 
community,  which  makes  up 
almost  half  of  British  Mus- 
lims, there  are  divisions 
which  can  often  be  traced 
back  to  disputes  between 
neighbouring  villages  and 
mosques  in  Pakistan.  Take  the 
hijab,  for  instance.  Within  the 
Muslim  community  there  are 
vastly  different  interpreta- 
tions of  what  constitutes 
proper  head-covering  for  a 
woman;  to  some,  a loose  scarf 
will  suffice;  to  others,  every 
scrap  of  hair  must  be  covered, 
or  even  the  face. 

Muslim  leaders  point  to  the 
furore  over  Salman  Rushdie’s 
Satanic  Verses  as  a key  experi- 
ence in  drawing  together  com- 
munities whose  leaders  bad 
never  sat  down  around  the 
same  table.  It  will  be  no  easy 
task  to  build  a common  iden- 
tity which  is  both  British  and 


Muslim;  yet  the  Muslim  Coun- 
cil of  Britain  seeks  to  do  just 
that. 

There  is  a strong  sense  of 
grievance  that  Muslims  are 
suffering  a high  degree  of  eco- 
nomic discrimination  which 
government  has  not  addressed. 
Bangladeshis  and  Pakistanis 
combined  have  a long-term 
unemployment  rate  which  is 
nearly  three  times  that  of  the 
next  most  disadvantaged  eth- 
nic minority  Carlbbeans.  In 
the  inner  cities,  nearly  half  of 
Bangladeshi  and  Pakistani 
men  and  women  are  unem- 
ployed. 

The  consequences  of  this 
in  terms  of  social  breakdown 
is  becoming  apparent  the 
numbers  of  Muslims  in  pris- 
ons in  Tktgiand  anH  Wales 
Increased  by  40  per  cent 
between  1991  and  95,  when 
they  rose  to  9 per  cent  of  the 
prison  population.  As  the  Run- 
nymede  Trust  has  warnedfi): 
“There  are  trends  amongst 
young  British  Muslims,  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  unem- 
ployed or  who  expect  to  he 
unemployed,  towards  territo- 
riality and  gang  formation, 
and  towards  anti-social  con- 
duct, including  criminality’’ 


k 


Britain’s  Muslim  population 

»M«i«t*»a**<***M>*J'f***t>**’****.>,**I*,*********<*"<a' 
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Religion  matters 
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New  Protestant  j 
Caribbean! 
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AN  earlier  Mus- 
lim organisa- 
tion. the  Muslim 
Parliament, 
claimed  to  be  the 
first  representa- 
tive body  for  British  Muslims. 
Initially  it  generated  enthusi- 
asm in  thp  community  but 
with  the  fading  of  the  Satanic 
Verses  issue,  support  ebbed 
away  > - 

The  new  council  wi&  pri- 
marily address:  how  the  com- 
munity can  better  help  itself -- 
though  not  without  govern- 
ment ftmdlng.  There  are  more 
than  800  masques,  in  this  coun- 
try and  a growing  number  are 
developing  as,  cultural  and 
community  centres,  with  pro- 
grammes for  youth,  the  elderly 
and  for  women.  There  is  extra 
tuition  in  English  and  maths 
and  classes  of.  religious 
instruction. 

As  one  of  the  prime  movers 
i behind  the  Muslim  Council 
. has  argued,  the  most  effective 
way  to  combat  isJamophdbia 
is  not  to  participate  in  futile 
debate  in  a media  which  is 
heavily  stacked  against  you, 
but  to  build  up  gradually 
another  positive  image  of 
falniTi-  An  tmngp  of  Islam, 
which  emphasises  its  tradi- 
tion of  Justice,  of.  responsibil- 
ity to  the  weaker  members  of 
tixe  community  and  of  peace- 
ful cooperation  which  is  cred- 
ible because  it  is  putting  such 
principles  into  practice. 

Sourcw:(1)lsiamopbobia:A 
Challenge  For  Us  Ml  (Runnymede 
Trust,  October 1 997). 

Granhles  sources:  Ethnic 
Minorities  in  Britain,  by  Tariq 
Modood  and  others  (Poficy 
Studies  Institute,  1997); 
IsJamopbobls  (Hu/arymede  Trust); 
Mu  hammed  Anwar. 

Graphics:  RnbarrSbeehy. 

B—e rcteMark  Esptoer. 
Madeleine  Bunting  Is  the 
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ian  Black  Is  diplomatic  eefitor 
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The  dissidents 


EGYPT  reeling  from  the 
effect  of  Monday’s 
Luxor  massacre,  has 
been  ramplaintng  for  years 
that  Britain  is  a haven  for 
Islamic  extremists  linked  to 
terrorism  at  home.  But  like 
other  Arab  or  Muslim 
regimes  facing  enemies  living 
abroad,  Cairo  is  far  from  satis- 
fied with  the  response. 

Arab  and  Muslim  dissidents 
come  to  Britain  because  of  a 
tradition  of  tolerance  that  was 
enjoyed  byKariMarx  and  Vic- 
tor Hugo.  British  officials 
point  to  liberal  asylum  laws 
and  say  they  most  observe  the 
distinction  between  legitimate 
political  opposition  and 
involvement  in  violence. 

Protests  about  activists  of 
the  Egyptian  Jihad  (Hedy  War) 
group — responsible  for  assas- 
sinating Anwar  Sadat  in  1981 
and  trying  to  kill  Hosni 
Mubarak  in  1995 — have 
brought  little  action,  though  a 
handful  of  suspects  is  kept 
under  surveillance  by  MI5  and 
the  Special  Branch.  Organisa- 
tions like  the  Egyptian  Action 
Group  make  no  secret  of  their 
opposition  to  the  Mubarak 
regime,  but  like  most  Islamist 
groups  in  Britain  are  not 
involved  in  violence 
Terrorist  activity  1s  very 
rare,  but  complaints  from  Alge- 
ria, given  weight  by  support 
from  France,  have  brought  lim- 
ited British  action  against  sup- 
porters of  the  Armed  Islamic 
Group  and  the  Islamic  Salva- 
tion Front  There  have  been 
several  extraditions  to  France. 
Israel  has  demanded  a ban  on 
fundraising  for  the  Palestinian 
group  Hamas, 

Last  year  Britain  fhced 
angry  protests  from  Tunisia, 
Bahrain  and  Saudi  Arabia 
over  plans  for  a London  rally 
organised  by  Al-Mnhajironn, 
(the  Emigrants)  a radical 
international  Islamic  group 


led  by  a Syrian-born  cleric 
named  Sheikh  Omar  Bakri 
Muhammad.  It  had  planned  to 
broadcast  messages  from 
exponents  of  political  Islam 
who  have  been  accused  of 
involvement  In  terrorism.  One 
was  expected  from  the  blind 
Egyptian  Sheikh  Omar  Abdul- 
Rahman,  convicted  of  conspir- 
ing to  blow  up  the  New  York 
World  Trade  Centre — and 
allegedly  the  reason  for  the 
Luxor  attack. 

Britain's  most  famous  Mid- 
dle Eastern  dissident  in  recent 
years  has  been  Mohammad 
al-Masari,  the  Saudi  exile  and 
head  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Defence  of  Legitimate  Rights. 
The  previous  government 
tried  and  failed  to  deport  him 
to  the  Caribbean  island  of 
Dominica  alter  admitting  it 
was  trying  to  protect  British 
military  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
But  Masari's  activities  were 
essentially  propagandist  and 
his  star  has  waned. 

Another  controversial  Og- 
i ure  is  Dr  Rashid  Gannouchi, 
leader  of  the  opposition 
Tunisian  Nahda,  or  Renais- 
sance Party.  He  was  jailed  by 
the  late  President  Bourguiba, 
released,  accused  of  involve- 
ment in  a bomb  outrage,  but 
cleared,  and  later  fled.  Offi- 
cials say  he  was  allowed  to 
enter  Britain  by  mistake. 

One  group  which  is  disliked 
by  mainstream  Muslims  is 
Hb.h  ut-Tahrir,  the  Party  of 
Liberation,  an  international 
movement  dedicated  to  a global 
Islamic  state  The  group  is 
vehemently  opposed  to  Mus- 
lims who  would  co-operate 
with  secular  or  “evil"  regimes 
— that  is  to  say,  all  extsting  gov- 
emments.  The  British  section 
was  banned  from  campus 
activity  by  the  National  Union 
of  Students  after  it  insisted 
that  “the  only  place  to  meet 
Jews  is  on  the  battlefield". 
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12  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 

Seoul  tries  desperately  to  hold  out  against  having  to  beg  for  rescue  by  the  IMF 

Korea  crisis  rocks  Asia 


Mark  Milner  and  Andrew 
Higgins  In  Hong  Kong 


FAR  Eastern  stock 
markets  shuddered 
again  yesterday  as 
the  mounting  crisis 
in  South  Korea 
forced  the  coun- 
try's finance  minster  to 
resign  and  sparked  specula- 
tion about  a rescue  package  of 
more  than  550  billion 
(£30  billion)  from  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund- 
Share  prices  in  Japan, 
which  has  its  own  ecoaaolc 
woes,  fell  to  their  lowest  for 
three  years,  helping  to  drag 
down  the  stock  markets  in  In- 
donesia. Thailand.  Malaysia, 


Money 
floods 
back 
into 
the  tills 


Marie  Atkinson 


Shoppers  nocked  back 
Last  month,  after  staying 
away  in  September  due 
to  the  death  of  Princess  Di- 
ana. helping  retailers  to  re- 
cord the  third  highest  rise  in 
sales  volumes  on  record. 

The  stronger-than-expected 
rebound,  to  an  annual  growth 
rate  of  6.4  per  cent  from  3.8 
per  cent,  fuelled  fears  that  the 
Bank  of  England  wo  old  res- 
pond by  raising  interest  rates 
again  to  queU  inflationary 
pressures. 

In  its  quarterly  Inflation 
Report,  published  last  week, 
the  Bank  said  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  on  course  to  hit 
its  2.5  per  cent  inflation  target 
without  further  monetary 
tightening. 

But  yesterday's  figures  sug- 
gested that  further  rate  rises 
may  be  needed. to  check  the 
pace  or  expansion.  City  ana- 
lysts said. 

"The  October  sales  figure 
paves  the  way  for  a strong 
gross-domestic-product  figure 
in  the  fourth  quarter,  and 
supports  our  expectation  of  a 
final  quarter  point  rise  in  in- 
terest rates  early  next  year, 
probably  in  February.”  said 
Jonathan  Loynes,  UK  econo- 
mist at  HSBC  Markets. 

The  month-on-month  in- 
crease in  sales  volumes  of  2.8 
per  cent  more  than  made  up 
for  September's  fall  of  1.7  per 
cent.  Colder  weather  in  Octo- 
ber meant  that  sales  of  cloth- 
ing and  footwear  bounced 
back  sharply,  rising  by  8.2  per 
cent  month -on-month. 

The  Office  for  National  Sta- 
tistics was  at  pains  to  draw 
attention  away  from  the 
monthly  figures,  pointing  in- 
stead to  the  slowdown  in  the 
underlying  trend  indicated  by 
sales  volumes  in  the  latest 
three  months  compared  to  the 
previous  three. 

Once  the  distortion  of 
recent  months  were  removed 
from  the  data,  sales  in  the 
three  months  to  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober were  up  by  l per  cent, 
the  ONS  said. 

The  equivalent  figure  in 
September  was  1.3  per  cent 
and  1.9  per  cent  in  August. 
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Underside 


Dan  Atkinson 


ONE  market  that  has 
weathered  the  hot 
autumn  of  crashing 
equities  markets  with 
something  approaching 
serenity  was  not  mighty 
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Hong  Kong  and  AustraUa. 

“The  environment  is  hos- 
tile and  difficult  and  danger- 
ous,11  said  one  Far  East-baaed 
investment  manager. 

In  Tokyo  the  Nikkei  index 
fell  by  5.3  per  cent  after  die 
government  backtracked  on 
an  earlier  promise  of  fresh 
money  to  stimulate  the  econo- 
my. it  was  the  biggest  one-day 
I fall  since  the  Kobe  disaster  in 
' 1995  and  underlined  the  fra- 
gility of  the  recent  recovery. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  few 
market  rallies  to  be  found 
took  place  in  South  Korea  — 
once  the  model  Asian  tiger. 
The  change  of  finance  minis- 
ter helped  drag  the  Seoul  mar- 
ket back  into  the  black.  How- 
ever, Korean  depositary 


receipts  (internationally 
traded  bundles  of  companies' 
shares)  fell  in  European  and 
US  trading. 

European  stock  markets, 
which  have  grown  used  to 
suffering  from  far  Eastern 
fall-out,  managed  to  shrug  off 
the  latest  outbreak  of  turbu- 
lence. London  fell  slightly  but 
Faria  and  Frankfort  ended 
virtually  unchanged,  while 
Wall  Street  was  op  50  points 
in  early  dealings 

Though  the  change  of  fi- 
nance minister  initially 
underpinned  share  prices. 
Sooth  Korean  markets  are 
likely  to  face  further  turbu- 
lence. Analysts  last  night  ex- 
pressed disappointment  that 
the  authorities  bad  stopped 


short  of  calling  in  the  IMF. 

“I  cannot  see  how  the 
Korean  authorities  can  es- 
cape from  <*ning  in  -the  IMF,” 
said  Carlos  Daurignac, 
emerging-markets  currency 
strategist  at  Credit  Agricole 
fodosuez.  “We  are  talking 
about  a crisis  of  confidence, 
both  In  respect  of  interna- 
tional lenders  and  domestic 
corporates.  Input  from  the 
IMF  is  needed  to  give  credibil- 
ity to  the  initiative.” 

The  government  showed  lit- 
tle sign  of  any  such  move. 
South  Korea’s  fiscal  strength, 
its  control  over  inflation  and 
efforts  to  restructure  its  fi- 
nancial industry  lend  support 
to  the  argument  against  an 
IMF  package,  according  to 


new  finance  minister  Lim 
Chang-yueL 

He  said  financial  problems 
could  be  overcome  if  its  finan- 
cial system  secured  sufficient 
liquidity.  However,  the  gov- 
ernment's initiatives  — plans 
for  bilateral  talks  with  Japan 
and  the  US  as  well  as  a poss- 
ible bond  issue  open  to  for- 
eign investors  — are  seen  as 
too  little  in  the  context  of  the 
Korean  crisis,  which  some  an- 
alysts suggest  could  need  a 
support  package  of  between 

550  bOUon  and  $80  billion. 

The  currency  is  falling 
sharply,  braked  only  by  strict 
limits  on  bow  much  the  won 
can  move  in  a single  day.  In- 
creasing bankruptcies  risk  a 
banking  crisis  that  would 


reverberate  around  the 
world.  Foreign  banks  alone 
have  some  5200  billion  tied  up 
in  South  Korea  — though  the 
exposure  of  British  hanks  is 
put  at  around  a more  modest 
$6  billion. 

Much  of  South  Korea  s debt 

Is  In  the  form  of  short  term 
loans  which  will  need  to  be 
refinanced  soon.  . 

Complicating  South  Korea's 
problems  is  political  uncer- 
tainty as  the  country  pre- 
pares to  elect  a new  president 
n<«t  month-  Kim  Young-sam. 
the  incumbent,  is  barred  from 
seeking  a second  term. 

Going  to  the  IMF  is  an  ex- 
plosive political  issue  in  what 
is  probably  Asia’s  most  na- 
tionalistic state. 


Luxembourg  summit 


EU  leaders  meeting  in  Luxembourg  will  flag  np  oneniployinent  as  the  main  Issue  facing  Europe,  bat  do  little  to  tackle  it  photogrmh  anja  nedringh/ujs 

EU  offers  little  on  jobs 


Action  on  unemployment  is  ailed  out  by 
the  straitjacket  imposed  for  the  single 
currency.  Charlotte  Denny  reports 


FIVE  years  ago, 
Europe’s  leaders  de- 
clared war  on  unem- 
ployment at  a 
special  Jobs  summit 
In  Edinburgh-  At  the  time  10 
per  cent  of  the  working  popu- 
lation were  jobless. 

Today,  after  countless 
macro-  and  micro-initiatives, 
they  will  meet  in  Luxem- 
bourg to  declare  lack  of  jobs 
is  the  biggest  problem  feeing 
the  European  Union.  The  job- 
less rate  is  stiU  10  per  cent 
In  Edinburgh  the  solution 
to  unemployment  was  the  De- 
lors  white  paper,  which  pro- 
posed a Europe-wide  pro- 
gramme of  public  spending 
on  infrastructure  to  create 
jobs.  Torpedoed  by  the  scepti- 
cal British  and  Germans,  the 
projects  never  got  got  off  the 
ground  and  Europe's  politi- 
cians became  obsessed  by  the 
task  of  getting  monetary 
union  to  the  starting  blocks. 

Today,  in  Luxembourg,  the 
Keynes  ian-style  boost  to 
spending  envisaged  by  Deters 
will  be  spurned;  the  favoured 
solution  is  likely  to  be 
“national  action  plans”  — 
commitments  by  individual 


Wall  Street  but  the  Bolsa  de 
Valores  de  Lisboa,  alias 
BVL,  alias  the  Lisbon 
Bourse.  A promo-puff  in 
The  Economist's  Issue  for 
November  15-21  declared: 
“By  early  November...  [the] 
BVL-30  share  price  index 
had  gained  more  than 
60  per  cent.*'  And  then? 
"During  the  recent  Interna- 
tional market  turmoil,  the 
BVL  followed  a pattern 
Bimiinr  to  the  leading  Inter- 
national markets.’*  That’s 
Portuguese  ten  •'Bed-wise, 
we  out  of  it  fell.” 

ANOTHER  market  bat- 
tling on  through  tile 
slings  V arrows  is  our 
own  Hatton  Garden,  Lon- 
don’s jewellery  quarter  and 
bashed  around  a bit  since 
its  glory  days  of  the  1870s. 
Nevertheless,  cine-man 
Stanley  Kubrick  loves  the 
Garden.  Shooting  his  latest 


countries  to  make  business 
more  competitive  and  labour 
markets  more  flexible. 

In  contrast  to  the  Impor- 
tance attached  by  Europe’s 
leaders  to  the  criteria  for  en- 
tering the  single  currency, 
there  will  be  no  compulsion 
to  meet  these  goals.  ‘Teer 
pressure"  will  be  used  to 
shame  countries  who  fail  to 
meet  their  targets  by  next 
year’s  EU  summit  in  Cardiff. 

Brussels  would  like  the  15 
EU  members  to  adopt  an  over- 
all target  of  creating  12  mil- 
lion jobs  within  five  years. 
But  the  hardline  British  atti- 
tude was  underlined  by  the 
Chancellor,  Gordon  Brown, 
who  said  this  week  that  in- 
stead of  setting  “grand  tar- 
gets” for  the  number  of  jobs 
that  could  be  created,  it  was 
better  to  tackle  problems. 

The  Chancellor  advocates  a 
“third  way”  — combining  US 
success  in  creating  jobs,  with- 
out US- style  insecurity  and 
inequality  — "economic  dy- 
namism with  social  justice”, 
in  his  words. 

Almost  alone  among  foe  EU 
countries,  Britain  can  boast 
of  an  Improvement  in  its  un- 
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film.  Eyes  Wide  Shut,  Our 
Stan  used  the  street  as  a 
stand-in  for  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage. Just  one  problem:  the 
diamentiers  and  gold- 
smiths have  been  a little 
too  successful  in  their 


employment  performance 
since  Edinburgh.  The  num- 
bers claiming  benefit  have 
nearly  halved  since  Britain 
left  the  ERM  in  October  1992. 

On  the  strength  of  this  per- 
formance, even  if  most  of  it 
occurred  under  the  previous 
Conservative  government. 
Britain  believes  it  has  some- 
thing to  teach  the  rest  of  the 
EU  about  creating  jobs. 

In  an  open  letter  to  the  sum- 
mit jointly  with  his  Swedish 
and  Italian  counterparts, 
TOny  Blair  stresses  the  Im- 
portance of  employability  — 
training  and  education  poli- 
cies which  allow  foe  work- 
force to  adapt  to  economic 
change  — and  competitive 


demands  that  Camden 
borough  clean  the  place  up 
— there  was  too  little  Utter 
for  it  to  pass  as  Greenwich 
Village.  Lackeys  were 
deputed  to  ship  rubbish  in- 
fer the  cameras. 

Talking  of  rubbish, 
some  of  our  Insurers 
wasted  no  time  urging 
the  public  to  digest  the  les- 
sons of  the  Luxor  massacre. 
Hours  after  the  slayings, 
WorldCover  Direct  (one  of 
the  biggest  travel  insurers) 
slammed  out  a communi- 
que warning  tourists  to 
take  up  its  offer  of  "foil 
terrorism**  cover  at  no 
extra  cost.  How  the  dead 
must’ve  wished  they’d 
remembered. 

WHETHER  Special 
Constables  Richard 
Bell  and  Ken 
Haynes  have  taken  advan- 


znarketa;  breaking  down  mo- 
nopolies which  hold  back  new 
business  and  freeing  compa- 
nies to  create  jobs. 

Labour's  thinking  owes 
much  to  Professor  Robert 
Reich,  President  Clinton's  for- 
mer labour  secretary.  Prof 
Reich,  who  was  an  advisor  to 
the  Luxemburg  summit,  says 
it  is  a mistake  to  think  of 
Europe  and  foe  US  on  a con- 
tinuum,  with  a trade-off  be- 
tween secure  European  type 
Jobs  and  high  unemployment 
"The  great  task  ahead  for  all 
of  us  Is  to  try  to  achieve  a 
position  that  is  superior  to 
either  Europe  or  the  US; 
where  you  have  less  inequal- 
ity than  In  foe  US,  but  where 


tage  of  WorldCover  is  not 
known,  but  their  recent 
first-hand  experience  of  the 
European  crime  wave 
proved  that  the  City  police 
is  not  all  about  Lord 
Mayors*  Parades  and  a 
spell  dozing  with  the  Fraud 
Squad.  On  Tuesday,  an  Old 
Bailey  judge  commended 
the  two  part-time  rappers 
for  their  bravery  in  con- 
fronting two  dangerous 
Dutchmen  in  Holborn  Cir- 
cus, one  of  them  waving  a 
shooter. 

AND  remember  Pain- 
less Potter,  the  Wild 
West  dentist?  His 
1990s  equivalent  is  Michael 
McGeehan,  who  was  In 
London  this  week  drum- 
ming up  Investor  interest 
In  his  Milestone  Scientific 
company  from  New  Jersey, 
maker  of  the  "Wand**  sys- 
tem for  computer-con  - 


you  guarantee  a large  number 
of  jobs.” 

Prof  Reich  talks  about  a 
three-legged  stool,  where  two 
of  the  legs  are  an  agile,  adapt- 
able workforce,  and  business 
flexibility.  But  his  third  leg  is 
expansionary  macroeconomic 
policies  — fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  directed  towards 
growth.  The  first  two  are  not 
enough  on  their  own  to  solve 
foe  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment If  over-cautious  central 
bankers  and  policymakers 
run  restrictive  policies,  the 
stool  wOl  fell  over. 

Sceptics  argue  that  today’s 
summit  is  unlikely  to  achieve 
anything  more  than  warm 
words  and  vague  commit- 
ments. The  tight  fiscal  and 
monetary  straitjacket  to 
whir*  foe  would-be  members 
of  the  single  currency  have 
bound  themselves  rules  out 
policies  whidb,  would  make  a 
serious  dent-  in  the  number  of 
jobless.  The  third  leg  of  Prof 
Reich’s  stool  is  missing. 

The  problems  feeing  conti- 
nental Europe  were  under- 
lined last  night  by  the  Ger- 
man finance  minister,  Theo 
WaigeL  who  said  he  did  not 
expect  a decline  in  German 
unemployment  rates  in  1998. 
and  that  the  jobless  rate  in 
east  Germany  would  go 
higher.  Pan-German  jobless- 
ness is  at  a 60-year  high  of  <L5 
million. 


trolled  dental  injections. 
Thanks  to  the  Wand,  ac- 
cording to  MM,  white 
knuckles  in  the  dental 
chair  will  become  a thing  of 
the  past.  Bat  even  he  was 
surprised  at  the  avid  res- 
ponse of  City  investors  — - 
until  the  horrors  of  British 
tooth-doctoring  in  years 
gone  by  were  spelled  out  to 

him. 

MORE  police  news, 
and  your  starter  for 
10.  Which  was  .the 
quiz  team  thrown  out  of  the 
charity  quiz  get-together 
arranged  earlier  this  week 
by  solicitors  Clifford 
Chance?  Alas,  it  was  the 
squad  fielded  by  the  Square 
Mile  Constabulary.  The 
offence  alleged?  Er.  an 
overly  research-based  atti- 
tude to  answering  the  ques- 
tions (cribbing),  your  wor- 
ship. 
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Rarity  value  or 
finance  houses 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


Brxtcsh-OWNED  finaa- 
Shouses  are  beomj 
ing  as  rare  m the  City  ca 
London  as  British-owned  car- 
makers  in  foe  Midlands- 

The  £3.1  billion  seD*»otrf 
Mercury  Asset  Managmnort 

to  Merrill  Lynch  te» *2* 
deal  for  MAM  shareholders, 
terrific  for  MAM  executives, 
with  their  extraordinary 
holdings  Of  shares,  opfom 
phantom  options  airi  otraj 
goodies  they  have  awarded 
themselves  over  the  years, 
and  may  even  be  rewarding 
for  the  pension  funds  and 
other  trusts  who  have  rained 
to  the  MAM  flag.  „ ... 

With  two  leaps,  Merrill 
Lynch,  which  lagged  behind 
some  of  the  longer-estab- 
lished US  investment  house? 
in  T,ondfflv  has'  grabbed  itself 
a lion’s  share  of  market-mak- 
ing in  London,  through  foe 
former  Smith  New  Court,  and 
an  enormous  position  in  fund 
management  in  Europe. 

Putting  aside  the  personal 
wealth  which  will  be  accumu- 
lated by  MAH  executives  as  a 
result  of  this  deal  — an  esti- 
mated £300  million  — there 
are  good  reasons  why  MAM 
found  this  offer  irresistible. 
The  price  set,  at  about  3 per 
c*nt  of  fluids  under  manage- 
ment, Is  superb,  partly  reflect- 
ing MAM’S  reputation  for  per- 
formance. 

But.  as  Importantly,  being  a 
freestanding  fund  manage- 
ment group  is  not  a comfort- 
able position  for  anyone. 
When  the  Peter  Young  scan- 
dal cost  Deutsche  Morgan 
Grenfell  some  £400  million, 
the  parent  Deutsche  Bank 
had  to  step  In  and  make  good 
the  loss. 

After  the  DMG  affair,  MAM 
made  moves  to  plug  such  a 
gap  by  setting  up  lines  of 
credit,  but  this  was  always  go- 
ing to  be  a short-term  solu- 
tion. Other*  free-standing  fund 
management  groups,  includ- 
ing M&G^ndJPerpetual.  have 
been  given-something  to 
think  about  ■* 

As  for  Merrill  Lynch,  this 
acquisition  catapults  them 
into  the  first  league  in  fund 
management.  The  useful 
thing  about  fund  manage- 
ment is  that,  even  when  mar- 
kets are  falling  or  uncertain, 
foe  fee  and  commission  in- 
come stiff  rolls-  in,  stabilising 
the  overall  eamingB  of  the  In- 
vestment bouse.  But  for  a 
stockbroking/ issuing  house 
such  as  Merrill  Lynch,  it  also 
adds  a new  dimension  to  its 
distribution  network:  US 
issues  looking  for  homes  In 
Europe  and  vice-versa.  Fund 
management  and  distribution 
were  important  drivers  in  the 
Morgan  Stanley  Dean  Witter 
link-up  and  foe  Salomon's 
merger  with  Travellers. 

The  MAM  deal  begs  a num- 
ber of  further  questions.  The 
most  obvious  is  what  is  the 
future  for  Britain’s  last 
remaining  merchant  bank, 
Schraders,  which  has  just 
over  £104  billion  under  man- 


It  is  always  as- 

- -—"-trusts. 


®3r foeir  Slow  executives. 

it  should  be.  Sure, 

S ta  the  end, 

Sjf  j^SSisslon  fond  in 

SSESgs? 

a^weis  a further  way  cf 
joSxg  at  the  MAM  ralfi- 
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Jetton  for  Its  agrafe 

reading  of  the  market  and  its 

to  talte^rong  Po- 
sitions. particularly  when 
there is  a takeover  or  n^rger 

in  foe  offing  — as  Korao 

Forte,  among  °flie55:  i+Sifto 
testify.  In  disposing  of  Kseffto 
Merrill  Lynch,  mm  cash-nch 
saTe  MAM  is  doing  what  it 
does  best  It  is  making  « riacj^ 
scale  bet  on  cash,  at  a time 
when  global  marketsare  com- 
ing off  their  peak.  This  could 
bp  a ftpn  signal  to  rival  that  of 
Smea  thTmost  notorious 
hedge  funds. 


Korean  fan  dance 

IT  LOOKS  nearly  certain 
that  South  Korea  will  have 
to  turn  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  support. 
Given  the  problems  in  its 
hanking  system,  the  betting 
must  favour  intervention.  If 
the  IMF  does  have  to  pass  foe 
hat  round,  however,  pessi- 
mists reckon  foe  shoring-up 
operation  could  reach 
$80  billion  (£47  billion). 
Enough,  certainly,  to  put 
even  foe  1995  Mexican  pack- 
age in  foe  shade. 

A bail-out  on  anything  like 
that  scale  will  require  Wash- 
ington to  thrust  its  hand 
deeply  into  the  pocket  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  Even  if 
the  US  is  not  forced  to  play 
backstop  to  South  Korea’s 
hard-pressed  banking  sector, 
it  may  well  have  to  play  im- 
porter of  last  resort  if  South 
Korea  (and  others)  are  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  their 
current  economic  mess. 

The  US  is  the  main  export 
market  for  both  South  Korea 
and  Japan,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing a vitally  important  trad- 
ing outlet  for  many  of  the 
other  countries  in  the  region. 
Thailand  and  Indonesia  have 
already  seen  their  currencies 
hammered.  The  value  of  the 
South  Korean  won  has  fallen 
heavily.  If  Japan  is  not  to  see 
itself  squeezed  out  of  its  own 
export  markets,  both  locally 
and  in  foe  US,  it  win  need  the 
Clinton  administration  to 
cast  a benign  eye  on  foe  fen  in 
the  value  of  the  yen,  too.  That 
in  iiselL  is  a fairly  hefty  "if’, 
given  the  protectionist  lean- 
ings of  Richard  Gephardt  one 
of  the  leading  Democratic 
contenders  to  succeed  Presi- 
dent Clinton. 

The  US  role  will  be  crucial 
— a situation  which  leaves 
Japan's  recent  attempt  to 
nudge  aside  the  US  and  IMF 
through  its  “Asia  fund"  ini- 
tiative looking  sick. 


Channel  ferry 
firms  to  merge 


Keith  Harper 

and  Julie  Wolf  In  Brusseis 


THE  Channel  ferry 
giants.  P&o  and  Stena, 
were  yesterday  given 
final  but  conditional  approval 
for  a merger,  amid  consumer 
fears  that  cross-Channel  fares 
will  rise. 

Trade  and  Industry  Secre- 
tary Margaret  Beckett  and 
the  European  Commission 
signalled  their  assent^  but 
stipulated  that  foe  two  com- 
panies must  agree  to  price- 
capping on  short  Channel 
routes  when  dutyfree  sales 
are  abolished  in  mid-1999. 

P&O  later  rejected  a sugges- 
tion from  foe  Consumers’ 
Association  that  the  merger 
which  will  save  both  compa- 
nies £75  million,  would  "mark 
the  end  of  cheap  Channel 
crossings”. 

Mrs  Beckett’s  conditional 
approval  followed  foe  publi- 
cation of  yesterday's  report 
into  foe  proposed  merger  by 
foe  Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission.  It  warned  that 
&res  would  rise  and  foe 
merger  would  lead  to  a duop- 
oly on  short  Channel  routes 
between  foe  newly  mferaed 

company  and  EurotunnaL-its 
°aiD  competitor.  / * 

Beckett  said  that 
given  the  uncertainties  feeing 


foe  ferry  companies, 
foe  merger  would  be 
ranted.  She  said  foa 
and  P&O  would  have 
to  feres  being  capped : 
abolition  of  duty-free 
1999,  but  only  if  foer 
duopoly  on  foe  Dovei 
Dover-Zeebrugge  and 
ven-Dieppe  routes. 

The  main  competi 
the  short  cross-C 
mutes,  SeaFrahce  ant 
speed,  reacted  with 
feelings.  SeaFrance 
was  “extremely  coi 
about  foe  creation  of  • 
nopolist  company”:  i 
verspeed  welconn 
merger,  while  express 
ervations  that  the  si 
enjoyed  by  SeaFrance 

aji  unfair  comp 
advantage”. 

The  Eus  Competiti 
missloner,  Karel  Var 
®id  that  he  had  de; 
joint  venture  for  a 
Period.  The  Comn 
would  formally  appr 
nterger  next  year,  afl 
petitors  had  had  ch 
comment  There  ha 
speculation  that  h 

I5®mH  WOuld  impost 
renditions  on  the 
retry  companies  are  t 
to  increase  prices  1 
in  June  1399  to « 
^teSwthelMsofd 


1 UUH1ST  RATES  ~ BANK  SPi  1 g~ 


Australia  2.38 
Austria  20.05 
Belgium  56.75 
Canaria  2.34 
Cyprus  0.8375 
Denmark  10.91 
Finland  9.52 


Franca  9.52 
Germany  2.8475 
Qraoca  449.00 

sbsb™ 

Ireland  1.0900 

Israel  5.97  s MiiiT  “T'-'* 

««*■ — -SLStU? 


toy  laio 
Malta  0.03 
Neft  Wlands  3.1BE 
Zealand  2.84 
NOfWay  li.eo 
Portugal  290.50 
Saudi  Arabia  8.25 


vJfuJJ  ]&£> 
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Racing 

Suny  side 
up  for  Bay 


Over  and  out . . . Destiny  Calls  survives  a last-fence  blander  bat  fails  to  make  the  frame  at  Kempton  yesterday  allsport 

Ginger  Fox  will  take  some  catching 


Chris  Hawkins  on 

the  grey  who  now 
heads  National  and 
Hennessy  betting 

SUNY  BAY,  runner  up 
in  last  season’s  Mar- 
tel! Grand  National,  is 
now  14-1  favourite  to 
go  one  better  at  Ain  tree  next 
year  and  also  market  leader 
for  the  Hennessy  Gold  Cup  at 
Newbury  on  Saturday  week 
after  his  fluent  victory  in  yes- 
terday’s Edward  Hanmer 
Chase  at  Haydock  Park. 

Graham  Bradley  got  Suny 
Bay  jumping  beautifully  and 
the  grey,  after  being  briefly 
threatened  by  Eudipe  turning 
for  home,  strode  away  to 
score  by  1 1 lengths  from  Gen- 
eral Wolfe. 

Eudipe  faded  into  fourth 
and  the  best  finisher  was  See 
More  Business,  who  ran  on  to 
take  third  after  a mistake  on 
the  far  side  put  paid  to  his 
winning  chance. 

Suny  Bay  was  paying  a con- 
siderable compliment  to  Lord 
GyUene  who  beat  him  by  25 
lengths  in  the  National. 
Sadly.  Lord  Gyllene  is  on  the 
easy  list  after  injuring  his 
near-fore  last  month  and  may 
be  out  for  the  season. 

The  bookmakers  were 
quick  to  react  after  Suny 
Bay's  impressive  win  with 
both  the  Tote  and  Ladbrokes 
quoting  Mm  9-2  favourite  for 
the  Hennessy. 

Andrew  Cohen,  his  owner, 
commented:  "The  ground  will 
dictate  where  he  goes  next  — 
he  likes  plenty  of  give,  in  fact 
the  heavier  the  better. 

‘The  Welsh  National  at 
Chepstow  after  Christmas  is 
on  his  programme,  and  on 
today's  performance  he  could 
be  a Gold  Cup  horse  come 
next  March." 

Bradley  went  along  with 
that  assessment  and  was  pre- 
pared to  put  Suny  Bay  in  the 
same  category  as  his  1983 
Gold  Cup  winner  Bregawn 


and  the  three-times  King 
George  winner  Wayward  Lad. 

“We  hoped  he  would  run 
well  but  did  not  expect  any- 
thing like  that  He’s  one  of  the 
best  pve  ridden  for  a long 
time,"  said  Bradley,  who  was 
originally  booked  by  Walter 
Dennis  to  ride  Coome  Hill  In 
the  Hennessy. 

Brooks,  speaking  from 
Kempton,  said:  “The  Hen- 
nessy is  a possibility  depend- 
ing on  the  ground  and  bow  he 
comes  out  of  the  race. 

"It’s  the  route  that  Couldnt 
Be  Better  took  when  be  won 
the  Hennessy.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  we  took  him  to 
Haydock  rather  than  go  to 
Alntree  on  Saturday  was  to 
give  us  an  extra  three  days 
before  the  Hennessy. 

"I  thought  he  was  a much- 
improved  horse  this  year  by 
the  way  he's  been  working.  I 
was  unusually  confident 
today  for  a normally  pessi- 
mistic trainer." 

The  participation  of  Coome 
! Hill,  who  won  last  year's  Hen- 
nessy. is  in  doubt  following  a 
gruelling  trip  to  Cheltenham 
last  Saturday  when  he  fin- 
ished third  to  Banjo.  Dennis, 

, the  gelding's  trainer,  ex- 
plained: "He  did  a bit  of  work 
this  morning  and  is  fine  hut 
we  won’t  make  up  our  minds 
until  next  week." 

If  Coome  Hill  does  run  he 
will  be  trying  to  emulate  Ar- 
kle  (1964  and  '65)  who  is  the 
only  horse  to  have  won 
successive  Hennessys  al- 
though Mandarin  won  the  big 
handicap  twice  in  1957  and 
*6L 

Although  See  More  Busi- 
ness and  Eudipe,  who  shows  a 
lot  of  knee  action  and  would 
seem  to  want  the  soft,  were 
well  beaten  yesterday  they 
did  not  necessarily  harm 
their  future  prospects. 

According  to  trainer  Paul 
NichoDs,  See  More  Business 
lost  his  confidence  after  fell- 
ing in  last  season’s  Racing 
Post  Chase  and  getting  round 
was  the  primary  objective. 
This  is  still  a young  chaser 
with  plenty  of  potential. 


Tony  Patoy 


Ginger  fox  has 
shown  enough  in 
three  runs  over  him 
dies  to  suggest  he  can  break 
his  dude  over  timber  in  the 
As  home  Novice  Hurdle 
(3.30)  at  Warwick  today. 

The  selection  was  a fair 
stayer  on  the  Flat  with 
Henry  Cedi,  but  after  a 
promising  debut  run  last 
National  Hunt  season  was 
hampered  before  being 
pulled  up  when  stepped  up 


in  class  for  an  ultra  com- 
petitive contest  at  Alntree’s 
Grand  National  meeting. 

He  would  very  likely 
have  won  at  Ascot  earlier 
this  month  on  his  reappear- 
ance if  his  jockey  had  made 
more  use  of  him  and  should 
make  amends  today  with  a 
good  pace  almost  guaran- 
teed in  this  large  field. 

The  relatively  unexposed 
Fljon  has  already  won  two 
sellers  this  season  and  can 
regain  winning  ways  in  the 
Harfoury  Selling  Handicap 
Hurdle  (1&£5)  following  a 


good  third  in  a claim  er  here 
a fortnight  ago.  He  will  ap- 
preciate the  step  up  in  trip 
and  has  an  easier  task  than 
the  number  of  runners 
suggest. 

Chorus  Line  is  on  a win- 
ning mark,  having  tipped 
up  last  time  with  the  race 
at  his  mercy,  but  may  need 
the  outing  on  his  reappear- 
ance in  the  Bowden  Electri- 
cal Supplies  Handicap 
Chase  (1.40)  at  Sedgefield 
and  is  passed  over  in  favour 
ofXaipete. 

The  Norman  Mason- 


trained  runner  has  win- 
ning farm  at  the  course  and 
distance  over  hurdles  and 
has  the  necessary  physical 
attributes  to  make  a better 
chaser. 

The  presence  of  Bures  in 
the  Sedgefleld  Paddock 
Bookmakers  Handicap 
Hurdle  (3.40)  should  ensure 
the  decent  pace  Russian 
Rascal  needs.  Tim  Sasterby 
is  in  fine  form  and  Russian 
Rascal  was  in  the  process  of 
running  a good  race  at 
Wetherby  last  month  when 
falling  two  out. 


Tennis 

Jaded  Hingis 
cashes  in  on 
stubbed  toe 


Dadd«lhrwrlnNwfY«fc 


ARTINA  HINGIS’s 
victory  over  Brenda 
Schultz-McCarthy  at 
the  Chase  Championships 
yesterday  may  have  been  her 
75th  of  the  year  but  it  was  far 
from  routine. 

The  17-year-old  Swiss 
looked  surprisingly  sluggish 
at  the  start  of  their  first- 
round  match  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  but  won  com- 
fortably in  the  end  after  her 
opponent  picked  up  a toe  in- 
jury which  forced  her  to 
retire  at  7-6.  5-2.  "1  had  a 
couple  of  tough  matches  last 
week  in  Philadelphia  and 
maybe  not  everything  is  loo 
per  cent,"  Hingis  said. 

The  four  three-set  matches 
she  played  there  on  the  way 
to  her  12th  title  of  the  year 
seemed  to  have  taken  their 
toll.  Her  movement  around 
the  coart  lacked  its  normal 
sharpness  and  she  struggled 
with  her  timing  against  a 
powerful  Dutch  opponent. 

“If  you  are  playing  Brenda 
she  never  gives  you  the  tim- 
ing of  the  game,"  Hingis  said. 
“You  never  know  what  cocoes 
out  of  her.” 

Had  Schultz-McCarthy  been 
less  erratic  she  would  have 
won  the  first  set.  She  claimed 
an  early  break  of  the  Hingis 
serve,  only  to  hand  it  back 
with  a double  fault,  and  she 
wasted  three  break-points  at 
4-4.  once  failing  to  put  the 
ball  into  an  empty  court. 

*T  really  had  her.”  said  the 
world  No.  15.  "but  I kind  of 
held  back  instead  of  going  for 
it"  It  proved  a costly  error 
for  Schultz-McCarthy.  who 
played  a terrible  tie-break, 
culminating  In  a smash  into 
the  bottom  of  the  net 

The  statistics  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  Schultz-Mc- 
Carthy dominated  the  first 
set  She  hit  22  winners  com- 
pared with  Hingis's  seven 
but  whereas  the  teenager 
committed  only  four  unforced 
errors,  Schultz-McCarthy  was 
guilty  of  31. 


If  that  makes  painful  read- 
ing for  her,  it  was  nothing 
compared  to  the  pain  she  suf- 
fered early  in  the  second  set. 
Stretching  Tor  a volley  she 
stubbed  her  right  foot  and 
tore  the  nail  oft  her  big  toe. 
She  continued  after  lengthy 
treatment  but  after  losing 
three  successive  games  and 
finding  that  *T  couldn’t  put 
any  pressure  on  my  foot", 
she  was  forced  to  retire. 

“1  can  hardly  walk,"  she 
said  afterwards.  "I  guess  it's 
just  bad  luck.  I played  seven 
weeks  in  a row,  so  I guess  my 
body  is  exhausted.” 

Hingis,  who  meets  Mary 
Pierce  in  the  quarter-finals,  is 
certain  to  finish  the  year 
ranked  No.  1 and  Jana  No- 
votna will  take  the  No.  2 spot 
from  Lindsay  Davenport  if 
she  reaches  the  final  here. 
The  29-year-old  Czech  made  a 
smooth  start  to  her  campaign 
with  a 6-1,  6-4  victory  over 
Conchita  Martinez. 

Iva  Majoli.  one  of  only  four 
players  to  have  beaten  Hingis 
this  year,  also  progressed  to 
the  quarter-finals  with  a 7-6, 
7-6  victory  over  Anke  Huber, 
a finalist  here  two  years  ago. 


Hingis . . . sluggish  start 


Channel  - 
firms  to  ntf 


y-'r 


Wincanton  with  ratings  and  guide  to  form 


CHMSHAWNNS 


TOP  FORM 


Royal  AcSon 
Mrs  Em 


AnrimiaralCnb) 


Homme  defer 
-Stratton  few 
Cool  firmer 
Andre  Laval 


1.20 
150 
220 

2.50 

3.20  

3.50  Distant  Stora  Ho  Room  The 

HgN-tarefed  droit  at  lm3f  wltti  200yds  ruvJn.  Level,  gafcptog  nun  where  the  going 
rarely  bacorroc  heavy. 

Going:  Good,  Good  to  Sofl  In  places.  * Denotes  bMere. 

Long  iterance  toaveflm:  Sea  Tarti  (1-20)  and  Dangar  Baby  (2.50)  P Bomn,  Dyted,  145 
rates. 

Sewn  day  winners:  None. 

Binkered  first  fare  1 50  Kcngies  Mdody.  Vtanxfc  Nona. 

Figures  in  brackets  after  hone's  name  denote  days  shoe  bet  outhg 


j ^2QGftEAT  WESTERN  NOVICE  HURDLE 


’2m  61  £3,727  (14  declared} 


41Z3-T  Matin  Ctanca  (Tt)  p)  J Ftoo  8-11-6 

32-21  top*  Acttoo  (US  0 Stamm  4-11-6 

5 Stefan  pz)  M Btaddote  S-1I-0 
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4 E/V LB.F.TATTBRSAUS  HARES'  NOVICE  CHASE 
■ £3,357  (5  teetered) 


. _ ..  Leper  o&n  h cm  6-10-12 . 
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2 
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0 0/>T^  BOOKMAKBtS  NOVICE  HANDICAP  CHASE 
Vitev2m  5f  £3,571  (9  declared) 
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1 511310  Ra  Man  Ite  total  M R Butter  5-11-16 

2 02442  Pntee  Bototeja^rt  H Stamps  WM  . 

4 SSsSSSSteSve  . 

5 064-10  sate  {ft)  R Brier  6-10-0 

6 B-PCS5  todbn  Cmn  (MB  N Ttawm  7-10-0 

7 OCOP-  AcSB  Priam  N AriBo  6-10-0  _ 

8 PIW  OmWnjiMr^A IfUill 8-10-0  _ 

Briton  7-4  Ototefeta  1M  IfaterilBEapadE.  4-1  Hi  ItaM  He  ftta  3-1  fetal  BUM*.  10-1  Sato 
14-1  Mbi  Onto  26-1  Adfl  Pttoce. 

FOtel  6BBC- to  b*m  Tha  0dm:  HUf  to  taW  3 atohariemdiM.W  0110.43  bated  teetae  Ctw«  B 
teof2» 41  ner  tap  IOx  Gd  Pntea  Bstofly:  Pneiml  nun  nl tfam  2 M,  nte  b totennw 
firito  2nd  ol  14.  nato  MM  F*o  a Sntete  te  si  hk.  Sd.  ttoteri  S«m :ut Ita  «.  taw oto  tta  atter 
Ite  2J3  fl  unto  3a  n lw  bte.  6d.  Haanlgri  EaopadK  lad  4 on  nil  6m  DDL  50  oMI,  211  btood 
OteH  aomri  Unm  2b  iwfembil.  &L  Smf;  BWte  tom  3 at  U ol  7. 4S  beta:  mwb  Sm  afenpha 
2s>  4i  tap  hta  CdfoL  Acte  PrSmc  Ud  to  Sto  ariand  atai  eri  (teed  V 3 ite  to  nca  wn  br  >Mm 
Jtehr  a mui  Mzct  2m  « m up  tote  to  Dm  wup Band  Mart  fito  mtenad  hm  im 
M ol  6,  eal  bridnd  Tie  taw  ri  Eater  2n  3f  oo»  tap  Wa.  66S0. 

• Kadastrof,  a winner  on  the  Flat  and  over  hurdles,  proved  a 
jack  of  all  trades  with  an  impressive  first  victory  over  fences 
at  Kempton  yesterday.  Making  all  the  running,  the  10- II 
favourite  never  put  a foot  wrong  and  coasted  home  by  28 
lAngrtiR  from  Kingsfbld  pet  in  the  Staines  Novice  Chase.  “If 
the  ground  comes  up  soft  1 wouldn't  rule  him  out  of  next 
year's  Arkle  Trophy,”  said  trainer  Robin  Dickin- 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


Iri  Rn 


Lewi  Si 


25  IM  227  -823 

18  SB  182  -34.42 

14  S?  228  4332 

B 64  14.1  -33£2 

9 73  123  +2233 

8 35  223  +7.11 

8 48  17.4  +4256 


111  An 


LeteS 


-1157 
+356 
14.1  -1119 

35J  +343? 

■4435 

*4156 

61  215  +2378 


124  203 
80  235 


34 

95  125 
1DB  115 


Results 


YDOCK 

» (ton  ttatotto  1,  KI.FAM  BUMS,  D 

B*atw  (1&-1J:  a.  KWnrt  pw 
ta  Maggy  oo-ij.  io-n  (nr  maw 

n.  14  nan.  tltS.  {W  BrUbounwIToto: 
10;  £450.  El  50.  £250.  Date  R ES05Q. 
£373.40.  CSF:  £7063. 

I (Sm  Hdb)i  1.  BUNT  cuo.  A Mft- 
r (Emms  to  teto*  totart; 

■30):  to  aotereio  |5-i).  5 ran.  10, 14.  (F 
■nl  Tale:  £150:  Cl  50.  £130.  Dual  R 
LCSRC457. 


*.10  nw  Ctoto  4,  SUHT  BAY,  O BrndMy 
(100-30);  to  Otewta  Won*  a 0-1);  to 
■Ion*  Mhh  (13-3V  6-1  n*  Eudtp*.  10 
nn.  It.  7.  (C  BrwJteJ  Tote  OJBKOm. 
£230,  £230.  OuW  F:  £21/40.  Trla  £7750. 

CSF:  £3351.  TrtcmtCI 9030.  . ^ 

640  (Sm  4f  Hteali  1*  TWOWB,  C 
Memie  (P-q;  tonm  mmiihiji  pa-i);  to  Wg 
Mara  in  * (2-1  (a*).  B ran.  7.  he.  (S 
Brook»Mw)ToM:  £330:0  50.C4.iO.  Dual  R 
£22.10.  CSR  £24,19. 

8.10(1.  4C«»to  to  FOMOO  Wteteta.  A 

Mafluiro  (1S-8  Imy.  to  M-Mater(^to 

of:  £6.10.  ogliSSP 

3^0  (tow  Tf  HOyda  Hteato  to  «*■ 
PMOte  B Qanftv  (9-1);  to  Ctoteas  Ura- 


KEEPING  TRACK 

0891  222  + 


COMMENTARY  RESUUS 

RWICK  771  7B1 

1CANTON  T72  782 

)GEFIELD  773  783 

CURSES  COMMSfTARY  0891  222  780 

X5UBSES  results  0891  222  790 

^5Qpitaiiw«ri4LiiMB.TOI^te«teHwtawte4BCaA4PJ. 

^Guardian  {^interactive 


ban  (11-2):  to  DMferaww  (14-1).  B-4  tcv 
lixSoator.  8 ran.  B.  1.  (U  Mawmonc)  Tola: 
£1130:  £2.10,  £2.10.  El 50.  Dual  R £37.40. 
CSR  £041.  THcaK  £64153, 
PUCMOTHM5.H  ouAnpmoua 
JAC0OT1  Noc  wan.  £31,73152  canted 
o«ar  » Warntek  today. 


150(W1(Hto>to«MT»AMIT,R 

jotinawi  (10-11  fav);  to  taairta  ten  wail 
(Vt-a:toWbihar  (10-1).  12  ran.  23. 4.  (M 

PteteTota:  £1  JO:  Cl.ia  £150.  C156  Dual  F: 

£3J0k Trio:  £85a  CSR  £858. 

4.30  (Sm  3f  Ck)l  1,  61AHAWK 
IlilHMB,  Mr  J Ttaard  (3-1  law);  to 
toaaa*a  Say  (7-g;  to  Whi toara  OpW  »ii» 
(2D+1).  B nn.  4,  dtat.  (P  Mcteite)Teta:  £250: 
El  30.  £130;  CZJO.  Dual  ft  £1030.  CSF: 
majn.Trtcast  £14135.  

uo  (Sm  if  Htop  to  own  Bilim m.  o 
Toon  ay  |»-2):  to  Wan  toairaaa 

(5-1);  to  Tbnaaa.  Cranw  (8-1).  4-1  lav 
Oanoplng  Suns.  12  tan.  28.  2 (P  BwaiWj 
TotcBSO;  £330,  £250.  £250.  Dual  ft 
£8250.  Trio:  £18630.  CSF:  £2853.  Tricase 
£171.23. 

StaKSmChto  to  HtoV  OAHBto  a Hogan 
C2S-V:  to  IHinwnri  ter  l»-T);  to  Aabte 

■—  (33-1).  3-1  Fbv  MiSi  Mood.  12  rao. 

KlIRU*)  To«  £8320;  EB.40.  £1.70. 
£250.  Dual  ft  £120.40.  7rio*.  ES5630.  CSR 
mML  Tricaat  £358656.  Wt  Kuriteri 

Wng.Pt»fi  Sack,  Varrio  Lurw 

toOO(2m3t  IlOyda  Hdte>  1,  WBLBH 
aajc.  C LtewaOyn  (11-10  lav):  to  Kmnalt 
State*  (33-1);totewSTaSTam  18-1).  10 
ran.  7. 11.  |D  GwdoKO)  Tola:  £250:  £1 A 
£T15Q.  £153  Dual  ft  £73w40.  Til*  £3750. 
CSR  E395B.  Tricasc  £19058.  (A  Shannon 

MO  (3m  If  110*48  Cto>  1.  MYSTIC 
tSLB,  J R Kavanagh  (100-30):  to  Su  teby 


(8-4  lav):  to  trim*  Pacbrar  (10-1)  9 ran.  26. 
SSL  (N  Qaaates)  Total  wift  £ijo.  E150. 
£150.  Dual  ft  C6.H0.  Trio:  £3050.  CSF: 
21056 

toOO  (tan  «to  to  to 

Cummtaa  (7-1):  to 
(14-1); »,  coal  teteta  (14-1).  7-4  lav  I 
16  ran.  8.  X (P  Mchofls)  Tote;  £7.10;  £1. 
C3L20,  £1250  DUB  F:  ES75OTri0:  £31550 
CSft  £10250.  NR  Throada 

i £11050  OUADtoOft  £33.40. 


KEMPTON 

1te>C2mMdta|i1t 

Canaghan  (11-2);  to 

(100-001:  to  teteipilniiar  Sa*  (25-1).  - 
Fav  Hannam  Bay.  8 ran.  A 27.  (P  Hobbs) 
Tote:  W50:  £150.  £1 .40.  £6.1 0 Dual  F:  E05O 
CSF:  £2351.  Tricase  £30051. 
uo  (2m  Ctoto  1>  KABA8THOF,  N WH- 
Bamaon  (10-1 1 Wrt;  to  Kkm-fata  F-4  tB-1  V. 
0,  Mortete  (6-1  j.  B ran.  26. 28.  (R  Okridn) 
Tote:  £1.70;  £1 50  £350  Dual  ft  £4.70  CSF: 

UO(to>  Htaajr  1,  CLteTOM,  N WllPani- 
son  (5-4~  2.  Muiaiftei  Storm  (8-4  tev);  to 
IBdna  (MO  7 ran.  3.  27.  (K  Baaay)  Tote: 
£3.70;  £1.60.  £150.Uua(F:C450.C3ftEB.13. 
1W  (tan  at  ii  «>7<*s  Cto>  1,  sum 
TACTICto  A Thornton  (7 -Q  to  OtaanHma 
(10-T);  to  Art  Pi  tea  a (3-1).  7-4  tev  Bifl  Matt 
6 ran.  11.  hd.  (R  Alnarl  Tote:  £450:  £140, 
£2.70.  Dual  R £2050  CSft  £2755. 
ttelMCMil.  MUSBOinC.  A Thom- 
ton  (5-4  iav):  to  tear  Society  (10-1  J;  to  A« 
s«  Ptodta  (7-4).  B ran.  Dtal.  dta.  (R  Alnar)  T: 
E2.10-.  £150.  £350.  Dft  £450  CSF:  0040 

toM  (Sm  M Mdta)(  i , nanusMto  m a 

ftfagwald  (3-1  toft  to  Oramteo  p-Sf.  to 
Hrari  Berta  (9-21-8  ran.  8. 12.  (N  Handar- 
aon)  Ten:  £370;  El  A(l  £150.  £1  JO.  Dual  F: 
£6.70.  CSft  £1558.  Trieste  £6253. 
nACOtaAESSJO.  OUADPOTiCiaiD 


Warwick  Jackpot  card 


TOMYPALET 

TOP  FORM 

TOUT  PALEY 

TOP  FORM 

1255 

Fgoo^ 

r nnllm  HWit 

rnjnOa  rtigni 

1.10 

Cragary 

Honfaa 

150 

Breen  Green  Eesn; 

Green  Green  Desert 

140 

Xatpete 

CtariMfon 

200 

BreiferQacte 

Special  Bast 

2 10 

Tribune 

THanJUsi  • . . 

230 

HfaaW 

SpeeetoB  Prince 

2.40 

Eternal  City 

EftraalCBy 

340 

Barocftt 

Baronat  (nap) 

3.10 

Sftstoer  Jack 

Galen 

3.30 

Bogy;  Eta  (nap) 

Ginger  Fox  (rib) 

3.40 

Fhaun  Rsecal 

Russian  Rascal 

Lefl-tarafecf  ckcuit  of  ^Sn  nfift  240yds  run-ai.  TJ^il  tends  and  stot  hone  straight  tawus 
Die  tandy  type  o(  htr^. 

Gotag:  Good.  * Denotes  bllntos. 

Long  iMwce  Tnarttai  Ftertionsa  {230)  Mss  A HowanJ-Ch®pafl,  Dwm,  186  inlas. 

Shm  day  wfoasrsflono 

BSakered  first  Ubk  3.30  Oakmcrt.  Wsored:  Nona. 

Hg^BS  In  brackds  iter  noise’s  name  denote  days  since  last  outing.  FflaL 


v|2  ggMBtiCT  SHJJH6  HflHDICftP  WMBUE 


161 


IE 

166 

W 

106 

106 

116 

in 

in 

ra 

TU 

ns 


12m  3f  El  .639  05  declared) 

131367  Ctartritata  024)  P]  r Srearew  9-11-10  — 

MM3  F9ooNqjAAgn  4-11-7 

/21-6P  Iri  £ Ttai  (7)  tote  C Cate  10-1 1-5 

4U340  taarbFte  Story  (7)  OriteBRIAMs  6-11-4  — 
412264  Roatar  H0d  (IS  (0)  UK  l State  7-11-4 .... 

•10402  GtaMd  Saymotr  MW  Jerks  10-11-1 

0064-  UMMrt 7Wy Arison  >7-10-6 — .. 

614-04  SB  PtateBttQ  (CD)  KttfcrflerS-IO-B 

-R310R-  totaata  By  (255)  B Be  Hap  6-10-5 


itiSfl 


-22464  JUKI  TaAr  ftoae*  6-1M 

52f«$  Ctatar  mb  (BHRKBIdjnr  10-1M 

OPSB I OatMa  Itoncar  (FCO)  5 Don  9-10-0 

CTOWI  WlUranlffq  II  T«n  6-10-0 

006P0  6hadbn*UriT«  01)  FFitaBd  6-10-0 

4-1  Framer  FDt  9-2  Jrin  Tub?  5-1  Flan.  6-1  Ednad  Sppm.  10-1  Id  E TtoMmm%  12*1 
fitory.  \B03Ut  Ttey. 


^ QQ  ETHQRHIA’S  MOUNT  HANDICAP  CHASE 


291 


2m  £4,403  <3  dedared) 

11271-  StetoaFritaa  (161)  pjtoHemfenon  7-12-0 

0-5111  tan  tnm  Dewt  ttj5»  «)  (D)  0 SwwxxJ  6-11-13 
5-112  CootaM  ten  m TO  R Atoer  7-H-3  


N A Rfagatad 
A ■**» 

piuv 


: 4-5  Green  teen  teen.  7-4  Sritae  Fetat.  11-2  Canteen  Hero. 


‘EMMA  PHPPS  FIRST  BBfTHDAY1  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

2m  31  £3,01 0(5  declared) 

1011-  State  Baal  JIBO)  (0)  H rtnfcuo  5-17-0 Hr  C 

01225-  taatto  IM  H P)  (0)  J SMB  8-10-12  — 


. . I 7-10-10 

. . fASwear  4-10-5 

2235U-  BrftetaAtate  (183)  (II»UMB»cnSta  0-10-2 


llrOlkSS  m 


_ A 


MW 


1M0  StwteBtaWItata  Date.  3-7  Apalie  PSA.  6-1  ftandi  lass.  14-1  attta*ltet 


2,30^2?^  mms  H0¥ICE 


'2m  4f  110yds  £3,782  (13  declared) 


(IE 

411 

412 

413 

Dam 


Ita  Stem  7-10-12 


(D)  D Cat)  6-10-12 

PHfchens  7-10-12  — 


Saroteor  6-10-7? 


- IBs 
-OlAte 

. C Hate 

A*>* 


0)  N to  W 6-10-12 W Hulun 

Un  S Note  7-10-12  J ■ 

rric 


n twjfitoan  6-10-12 

Prion  (IB)  H Tacnt+toas  7-1D-12 

n IBRAjllte HW? A taste* 

- L jSm 


^ Ate  5-10-11. 

(Wqtofes  ft  HorariOswrt  10-10-11 

rt(2W)  1*5  LTWr  5-10-11 


00-  badtaH  ladj  Ota  A FnJei  6-10-7 B OHtonf 

ta7--42Ww3-TRw8(etii4  7-?todmlAnaoe  e-i  OacoL  KM  CHnM  14-1  Hawn  20-1 
torahr.  OpatMo.  kVX  Hm.  Hertnr* 


g^QQSI®*STON  HANDICAP  CHASE 


sn 

m 


’3m  21  £S,61 3 (4  declare]) 

I (12)  D MbKiLan  7-1 V- 11  .. 

a Bb»  (21)  C 7-M-2 

1P2I-F  Gad  Spaed  tea  (19)  p>  C UnVd>  6-10-13 

FB2I-4  Utatarfc»(rqfl40SBStf  9-l0-»  — 


! 7-4  tone!  9-4  tataaei  ft*  >i  Gnfl  Stem  you.  4-1  LUBs  Uartfia. 


0 HOVICE  HURDLE 


'2m  £2.749  (22  dedared) 

*006  Aflbray  Ptet  (12)  RPiacui  6-10-12 

P-  I-"  * ' 


WsW  (FT7)  I eettv  4-10-12 

Iwndi  tin  (4H  U Usha  4-10-17 

rSsyoa  O^VJ/ran  4-70-I2 


S6  Bto-yiP-taD  (16)  S Dw  4-10-T2  ..  - 

BMP  RaeOati  7-10-1?  - 

4P-3  Bayer  fa*  (IS  BF)  J PiSan  4-li>-i2 

Gfta  BrtaS:  fESfl  J Atai  J-lb-12 

UaLnanarrcr  [R7)  j tiArni  .'-ii:-l2 ..  . 

Of -4  Ktafeca  Tom*  53}  l ?-:G-ir  __  


__.s 

— g softy 
. w Mcfatad 
0 Bvm 

_-D 
. — G 


i%5 


P31SF  latere  Jetar  (111  0 0K4  :i-lC-l3  - 
r(F7B)  D Tli 


55423- 

6050P 


I1B 


on  0-10- f? 

tasVWSaBC  6-10-12 

Supperd  4-10-12 


J 6 


ObRb  LMr  K BatoY  5-MM2 

P-  Stter  Um  (F2S)  U FV#&.  4-1Q-1?  - 

0-2  Ike  tarry  Lataead  (SB  N Ctureo  4-UV12 — 

32-2  I«*a 0*0 6«bfc5-I0-1? - 


en 


IF44)  b Eteris- lavs.  4-10-12 * 

304ft capndl (12) 6 rttwni l-’i-r  ...  . _ — 

POO  Dambtor  la  Ira  (7)  Us  f j.::  4-10-7  

OfftSatetataftarM  A Ori*  5-10-7 

_ 5-2  StoFta.  4-1  Tata.  6-1  EaB  Beta  B-1  Uu*  Piasc.  Ote  IMr.  10-1 
KanyletaM 


— S Cam* 

_ H A F 
A 

AtoV 

ITtataij'S 

. 12-1  Ihe 


COURSE  SPECIAUSTS 


Jodma 


Sedgefield 


Undulating,  left-tended  drcdt  oMKm  w&i  200yds  rut-in. 

Going:  Good.  Good  to  Soft  In  places.  * Denotes  blnkers. 

Long  ifistanca  travellers:  Cartenden  {1  4Q  and  Busts  Ben  (2.10)  J Barclay,  fife.  154 
ntess. 

Saves  day  wines  s.  Nona 

BMned  tkst  (fane  2.10  Old  Ale.  Dawn  Msskm;  3.10  Galen.  VKwwt3.lO  Shy  Rum. 
Figures  In  brackets  ate  hone's  name  denote  days  shce  bst  outing 


1 ^ Q WADE  HJHO  TRUCK  SH1WC  FIANDtCAP  KURDLE 


' 2m  i f £1 .842  (5  declared) 

iJatani)(CD)  USoMriy9-i2-o 

(11)  5 Ork  6-12-0 


c.auooft-n-9 

(Bf)  Ite  A 5nrtn4  6-1V1 

1 051)  D Bartar  6-10-3 

: 7-4  Origan.  M ii-isbbvJdht.  10-1  aw.  io-l  by  may  tan. 


DPtetar 

lta(B  cure (6) 
— t tea  p) 


>|  ^^QBOWDei  aKTKICAL  SUPPLIES  HANDICAP  CHASE 


'2m  iiOyfls  £2.785  {8  declared) 


(71)  H)  (CD)  0 Saw  6-12-6  — 

P)  P Bsa/Tjnf  

Ite  Ata0Mi  11-11-0 

6-10-6 


11233-1  wade 
F51U6  Oena  liar 
6ftG2-  TbeBH 
1P-0U4  Gem  Aten  m(D|  U 

50234  Upta  (13)  (CO)  N tarn  5-10-7 

P-3SP0  Md  Breed  (13)  01)  BEfcon  r-10-7 

-232P4  Cantoadm (4) (B3 Banter 9-10-7 C 

F5-64  Oradata  (9)  (CD)  0 ItCar  1W0-6 

9-4  Odib  line.  3-i  Vri  De  itorn  4-1  QrcuUm.  11-2  The  BW  ffdonree.  13-2  Bvttoodn  7-1 
Xripete  1*-1  6o»  APmr.  16-1  riU  Brito 


2 QWA  wsMrnmL  ottoe  em^ 


}2m  a £5,686  (10  declared) 


J lunar  6-11-4 

NtasenB-JM 

RAton  6-10-12 

JBKhy  6-10-12 

(CO)  Ite  M Retaay  6-10-12 

jQi1Br-10-12 


Omar. 


) C Ihtnwi  6-10-12 

) JJstferaon  5-10-11 

i HD  (B)  T trartr  b-ID-ll 

’ (17)  (B J Hrard Jrinsn  5-10-H  

H-4  Writ  3-1  HaildKta.  9-2  Yean  Ihri.  13-2  uttwy.  Daw  tadoa  7-1 


_E 
— 6 


* 


pmS 

* 


A I 

6-1  Eden 


O AACOUN  MACRNDREW  MBAORWL  HCAP  CHASE  (amateurs) 

MaiBf,rw3ni  3f  £2,746  (8  dedared) 

Pff05-  Wedbep  (157)  teJ  surer  6-12-7 C stony  m 

3-54P  Date  Oak  (7)89  JCUIb  11-12-6 S SUn 

43-122  Etami  Otf  (10  6 FktanB  6-11-11 - H Btabun  (7) 

P-6033  ffArttey  Steel  (5|  (CD)  w Knop  8-11-5 S Dm*  (7)* 

21406  Cwtentoad  Btaas  HQ  A J uxfcwcd  fl-lv-5 tom  A DaoW  (7) 


3P-53U  Be  Me  OD1Q  Mra  EMbocp  I1-U-2 A ft 

PO-fW  Sktaw  a J Wade  8-10-7 J( 

4F5/e  Beteem  Chafes  (40)  J Wade  9-10-7 tee  P I 
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Trainer  watch 
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Football 


Martin  iihoipe hears  the  Tottenham  chairman  speak  up  for  the  manager  he  thinks  could  still  do  the  job 

Geraldo  Francisco  might  have 
been  the  answer,  says  Sugar 


AS  Tottenham  Hotspur 
confirmed  yesterday 
they  had  ordered  a 
Gross,  their  outgoing 
manager  appealed  for  a mea- 
sure of  sympathy.  Gerry 
Francis,  preparing  to  make 
way  for  Monday's  arrival  of 
the  Zurich  Grasshopper 
coach  Christian  Gross,  faced 
the  press  at  White  Hart  Lane 
to  explain  his  resignation 
after  three  years  as  Spurs' 
manager. 

His  resignation  appeared  to 
be  the  genuine  article  rather 


than  something  containing  a 
bit  of  a push  as  well  as.  a 
jump.  For  Tottenham  s chair- 

tried  hart  to  persuade  Fran- 
cis to  stay.  He  went  so  far  as 
to  admit'  1 would  have  tihed 
not  to  he  sitting  here  today 
and  quite  frankly  I don't 
know  why  I am. 

"He  [Gerry]  has  the  same 
credentials  as  when  he  ar- 
rived here  three  years  ago. 
The  only  difference  is  that  a 
lot  of  pressure  has  been  put 
on  him.  starting  from  ™e 


media.  As  I’ve  said  to  him  on 
about  six  occaslons  in  the  last 
two  weeks,  if  he  put  a mask 
on,  called  himself  Geraldo 
Francisco  and  came  back 
here  tomorrow,  things  would 
turn  around  immediately. 
This  is  all  a matter  of  psychol- 
ogy and  pressure,  not  of  man- 
agerial skill.” 

Francis’s  explanation  for 
jumping  ship  were  various, 
but  again  the  central  theme 
was  pressure  — from  himself 
for  not  producing  results,  and 
from  critical  fans  and  media. 


It  was  a pressure  com- 
pounded by.  regular  specula- 
tion about  a change  of  man- 
ager and  it  had  finally 
affected  the  team. 

“The  bigger  the  club  the 
greater  the  expectation  and 
the  greater  the  pressure  if 
you're  not  doing  well,”  said 
Francis.  "Nobody  likes  to 
have  bad  things  written  about 
them,  so  you  have  to  assess 
how  far  all  that  is  affecting 
the  club  and  the  players  and 
would  it  benefit  the  dub  if  I 
resigned. 
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Jan  Sorensen  Denmark 
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“After  a lot  of  thought  and 
discussion  with  Alan  I felt  it 
would  give  the  club  a lift  and 
the  players,  a release  if,  I 
resigned.  Sometimes  it  can. 
give  the  whole  place  a 
breather. 

'1  made  .this  decision  solely 
by  myself.  Pm  stiH  not  exactly 
certain  1 made  the  right  deci- 
sion but  once  you’ve  made  it 
you’ve  made  It” 

Francis  said  that  after  three 
years  la  which  the  team  had. 
always  finished  in  the  top  half 
of  the  table  he  had  already 
made  up  his  mind  that,  if  he 
did  not'  win  something  this 
season,  he  would  resign  at  the 
endofit 

To  achieve  that  success  the 
team  needed  a good  start.  It 
did  not  get  one,  so  Francis 
brought  forward  his  decision 
to  quit. 

‘Tm  certain  I could  have 
changed  it  round  this  season 
and  we  would  have  finished 
in  the  top  half  of  the  table,” 
be  said,  “but  again  the  top 
half  of  the  table  after  three 
years  Is  not  good  enough. 

"Big  chibs  like  Tottenham 
need  to  win  things,  and  I 
came  here  to  win  things  and  I 
haven’t  I’ve  gone  closer  than 
quite  a few  people  but  that 
isn't  good  enough.” 

. Francis  said  he  had  first  de- 
cided to  leave  after  the  1-0 
home  defeat  to  Leeds,  but 
Sugar  asked  him  to  reconsid- 
er. 'T  spoke  to  Alan  again 
after  we  lost  at  Liverpool  and 
convinced  him  1 was  not  go- 
ing to  change  my  mind,”  said 
Brands. 

He  again  blamed  the  hor- 


Last word . . . Francis  insists  that  the  decision  to  leave  was  his  own 
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FRANK  BARON 


rendous  Injury  list  of  last  sea- 
son and  the  loss  of  afi  his 
strikers  through  injury  tor 
much  of  this. 

He  also  cited  the  fact  that 
players  such  as  Jurgen  Klins- 
mann, Nick.  Barmby,  Gica 
Popescu  and  Teddy. Sher- 
ingham  had  all  left  against 
his  wishes,  forcing  him  to 
seeks  replacements  with  the 
consequent  upheaval  to  the 
team. 

‘T  was  always  rebuilding.” 
hesaid. 

Sugar  also  admitted  it  had 
been  a mistake  on  his  and 
Francis’s  part  to  bow  to  pres- 
sure for  more  cavalier  foot- 
ball in  toe  so-called.  Totten- 
ham tradition  at  the  expense 
of  the  solid  tactical  game 
Francis  knew  best 

“Football  makes  me  go 
against  my  principles  and  gut 
fedllngs  from  time  to  time.” 
said  Sugar,  “and  Z think 
maybe  Gerry  also  succumbed 
to  pressure  from  toe  people 
who  want  this  entertainment 


and  aU  that  kind  of  stuff, 
and  ha  took  his  eye  off  the 
principles  he  would  normally 
stick  to.  , , 

“Had  certain  principles 
been  stuck  to.  we  wouldn’t  be 
here  today.  Neither  he  nor  I 
will  ever  again  allow  outside 
pressure  to  influence  what  we 
know  is  the  right  way  to  do 
things.” 

Francis  admitted  that  he 
had  been  swayed.  “In  my  first 

year  we  were  rarely  out  of  the 

top  four,  but  we  won  a lot  of 
games  1-0  and  people  said 
there  was  not  really  a lot  of 
flair  there.”  he  said.  “So  you 
try  and  mix  the  two  but  it's  a 

rtWtenU  mixture  to  get  right, 
you  can’t  play  attractive  foot- 
ball every  week.  You  have  to 
grind  out  results  sometimes. 
All  toe  top  teams  do  that” 

Francis  says  he  has  already 
received  two  Job  offers  but 
will  now  take  a rest  from  toe 
game  before  deciding  wbat  to 
do  next  A return  to  Queens 
Park  Rangers  is  the  most 


ufcdy  though  last  night  the 

opr  Vice-chairman  Nick 

Bs«ssa 

Gross 

(Ho  relation)  and  the  former 
Spurs  striker  Klinsmann. 

At  first  Grasshopper  tod 

not  want  to  release  their 
coach  but  after  pressure  from 

him  and  some  comprtwuse 
from  Sugar,  they  suco^b*L 

Contrary  to  reports.  Gro^s 

No.  2 will  be  the  TottKxbam 
vouto-team  coach  and  fop*^ 
player  Chris  Hughton.  Gross 
wflJ  hold  a press  coherence 
at  Tottenham  today  after  tax- 
ing charge  of  Grasshopper  for 
the  last  time  last  night  when 
they  beat  Etoile  Charouge  fr-o. 
That  would  do  Spurs  nicely. 


Coca-Cola  Cup,  fourth  round:  Chelsea  1 , Southampton  1 (after  90  minutes) 

Flo  finds  the  way  to  keep  pot  bubbling 


David  Lacey 


EUROPE  or  no  Europe 
Chelsea  would  not 
pass  up  toe  chance  of 
at  least  one  visit  to 
Wembley  this  season  and 
Tore  Andre  Flo’s  61  st- minute 
equaliser  ensured  last  night’s 
game  went  into  extra-time. 

While  Chelsea  were  de- 
nuded of  Italians,  with  Gian- 
luca  Vi alii  suspended  and 
Gianfranco  Zola  and  Roberto 
Di  Matteo  rested,  Ruud  Gullit 
again  decided  the  Coca-Cola 
Cup  was  something  for  which 
he  could  don  his  boots.  ■ 
Southampton,  beaten  4-2  at 
Stamford  Bridge  at  the  end  of 
August,  returned  feeling 
more  chipper  after  six  wins  in 
seven  matches,  and  it  showed. 
Their  direct  style,  pivoting  on 
Matthew  Le  Ussier  and  ex- 
ploiting toe  new  attacking 
combination  of  Kevin  Davies 
and  David  Hirst,  offered  a 
sharp  contrast  to  Chelsea's 
studious  passing  game. 

More  than  that,  it  nearly 
brought  them  a goal  In  the 
opening  minute.  Davies  set 
up  the  chance  for  Hirst  but 
his  shot  clipped  the  top  of  toe 
crossbar  and  flew  into  the 
crowd.  Just  past  the  quarter- 
hour  Davies  was  again  the 
provider  and  Hirst  toe  recipi- 
ent this  time  meeting  a low 
centre  at  toe  far  post  only  to 
see  Kevin  Hitchcock  drop 
smartly  on  toe  balL 
With  so  many  regular  first- 
team  players  missing,  Chel- 
sea were  never  going  to  be 
quite  their  normal  selves.  But 
with  Gullit  keeping  a manage- 
rial eye  on  things  at  the  back 
and  Dennis  Wise  an  experi- 
enced middle  man  they  cre- 
ated frequent  openings  at  fre- 
quent intervals  even  if  it  took 
them  a while  to  produce  a 
realistic  scoring  attempt 
Bernard  Lambourde  and 
Jody  Morris  each  produced 
promising  long-range  shots 


but  neither  Flo  nor  Mark  NI- 
cholls  found  It  easy  to  disturb 
Ken  Monkou  and  Claus  Lun- 
dekvam  in  the  middle  of  toe 
opposing  defence.  In  feet  Paul 
Jones,  in  Southampton's  goal, 
was  not  called  upon  to  make  a 
proper  save  until  toe  half- 
hour,  and  then  he  twisted  up 
and  back  to  tip  Morris’s  ris- 
ing 20-yard  shot  over  the  bar. 

Soon  after  this.  Flo’s  shot 
having  been  blocked.  Nick 
Crittenden  gathered  the 
rebound  to  force  a diving  save 
from  Jones.  As  half-time  ap- 
proached. Southampton  must 
have  begun  to  wonder  if  their 
earlier  near-misses  would 
portend  a Chelsea,  lead. 

In  feet,  Davies  began  to  set 
Southampton's  minds  at  rest 
Twice  at  the  start  of  tile  second 
half  he  raced  dear  of  Chelsea's 
defence,  twice  be  was  inter- 
cepted, and  twice  there  were 
riaims  for  a penalty. 

While  there  seemed  little 
wrong  with  the  tackle  by 
Steve  Clarke  that  saved  Chel- 
sea the  first  time,  the  clumsy 
shove  by  Gullit  that  followed 
seemed  questionable.  In  feet, 
Gullit  was  initially  at  fault 
when  Southampton  took  the 
lead  in  toe  52nd  minute. 

The  Dutchman  lost  a tackle 
in  midfield  with  Carlton 
Palmer,  Le  Tisaier  took  the 
ball  on  and  sent  Davies 
through  a square  defence  to 
beat  Kevin  Hitchcock  with  a 
shot  that  grazed  the  inside  of 
the  left-hand  poet 

At  that  point  Southampton 
deserved  their  lead  but  felling 


behind  galvanised  Chelsea 
into  urgent  action.  Crittenden 
set  up  the  chance  for  Flo  that 
the  Norwegian  accepted  with 
a low  shot  from  close  range  to 
bring  the  score  level. 

Chalsaa  {4~*~Z\:  Hitchcock;  Sinclair 
fBabeynro,  Bi min),  Gullit.  Clarke. 
Granville:  Crittenden,  vflee.  Uunbaurd*. 
Morris:  Flo.  Nlcholls. 

SoMkarapt oa  JOnaK  Monkou. 

Lundekvam.  Banali;  Dodd.  Palmar, 
Richardson.  Oakley:  La  Ussier;  Hirst, 
□avia 9. 

D EHoray  (Hanw-on-Vw-HlII]. 


High  Hass . . . Frank  Sinclair  gets  above  the  Southampton  defence  at  Stamford  Bridge  last  night  wotoohaph;  garym  prior 


West  Ham  United  4,  Walsall  1 

Lampard  does 
the  trick  to  see 
off  Saddlers 


Trevor  Hayfett 


After  the  fading  of 
their  floodlights  against 
Crystal  Palace  and  the 
feuding  of  their  midfield  play- 
ers at  Chelsea.  West  Ham 
were  badly  in  need  of  a good 
news  story  last  night  Frank 
Lampard,  with  a hat-trick,  en- 
sured they  got  both  that  and  a 
place  In  the  quarter-finals  of 
the  Coca-Cola  Cup. 

Walsall,  arriving  from  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Second 
Division,  can  feel  hard  done 
by.  True,  they  twice  conceded 
two  goals  In  as  many  min- 
utes, but  going  forward  they 
always  showed  the  capacity 
to  unsettle  their  opponents. 

They  were  not  slow  in  com- 
ing forward  and  getting  wide 
from  deep  positions,  both 
John  Hodge  and  Jean  Peron 
showing  an  appetite  for  pierc- 
ing West  Ham's  defence.  The 
ploy  opened  up  an  early 
chance  for  Dean  Keates  but  it 
was  soon  blocked. 

The  two  goals  that  gave 
West  Item  a half-time  lead 
came  from  the  right  and  both 
were  quite  superbly  fash- 
ioned by  the  ever  willing  Eyal 
Berkovic,  who  was  clearly  on 
a mission  to  impress  after  the 
contretemps  with  his  team- 
mate John  Moncur  at 
Chelsea. 

In  the  14th  minute  the  Is- 
raeli played  in  Lampard  and 
his  shot  easily  beat  James 
Walker  at  his  near  post.  That 
weakness  on  the  goal  keeper’s 
part  showed  Hartson  where  to 
put  his  attempt  two  minutes 
later,  when  Berkovic  picked 
him  out  superbly  with  a 
sweeping  pass  to  the  right 
touchline.  On  went  the  Welsh- 


No  move  for  Newcastle 


Michael  Walker 
and  Peter  White 


IEWCASTLE  have  aban- 
doned plans  to  move  to 
a new  stadium  on  pro- 
tected green  land  in  the  city 
centre.  In  a statement  to  toe 

Stock  Exchange ' yesterday  the 
d<d>  announced  they  would  In- 
stead develop  St  James'  Park 
into  a 51,000  all-seat  venue. 

The  decision  was  welcomed 
last  night  by  toe  city  council’s 
policy  and  resources  commit- 
tee,  whose  chairman  Don 
Price  said:  “It's  good  news  for 
toe  fens,  it’s  good  news  for  the 
environment  and  it’s  good 
news  for  the  city’s  economy.  It 
win,  I hope,  secure  United’s 
future  here  in  Newcastle." 

The  club  had  Imped  to  build 
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a £90  million.  75,000-capacity 

stadium  on  Leases  Park,  a few 
hundred  yards  from  St  James' 
Park,  but  they  ran  into  objec- 
tions from  local  and  environ- 
mental protesters. 

Newcastle’s  chairman  Fred- 
die Shepherd  said  there  would 
be  a press  conference  next 
month  at  which  foil  details  of 
the  new  development  wfiZ  be 
revealed.  "Although  the  plans 
have  been  revised,’’  said  Shep- 
herd, “the  football  club's  ini- 
tial priority  to  allow  as  many 
fens  as  possible  to  attend 
games  remains  toe  same.  We 
are  aware  of  the  importance  of 
football  to  the  people  of 
Newcastle. 

"We  need  to  move  forward 
as  quickly  as  possible  now 
that  toe  previous  complexities 
have  been  overcome.  We  be* 
fieve  this  option,  subject  to 
planning  approval,  wfi  meet 
toe  needs  of  everyone.” 

If  a planning  application  is 
successful,  work  at  St  James’ 
Park  should  begin  by  the  end 
of  next  summer. 

Middlesbrough,  after  felling 
to  sign  MIChele  Padovano, 
have  returned  to  Italy  and  tar- 
geted the  Russian  interna- 
tional Igor  Kolyvanov  of  Bolo- 
gna. Kolyvanov,  29,  a 
midfielder  who  can  also  play 
in  attack,  was  in  the  squad 


that  feced  Italy  last  Saturday. 

Savo  Milosevic  is  staying  at 
Aston  Villa,  for  the  time  being, 
after  rejecting  a £4.2  million 
move  to  Italy's  Serie  A with 
Napoli. 

A meeting  scheduled  for  Bir- 
mingham yesterday  was  called 


off  after  it  became  dear  toe 
dubs  were  far  apart  over  both 

toe  Yugoslav  striker’s  valua- 
tion and  terms  of  payment 

Then  toe  player,  previously 
reported  to  be  unhappy  at 
VBla  and  with  life  in  England, 
said:  “I  am  quite  happy  to  stay 
at  VJSa  because  I am  playing 
well  and  I think  the  tow  can 
improve." 

Of  Napoli,  he  said:  "I  would 
rather  stay  here  than  join  a 
dub  in  Italy  who  are  strag- 
gling: That  is  why  I turned 
down  Perugia  last  season  and 
this  is  the  same  situation,  ffl 
ever  go  to  Italy  I would  want  to 

join  a bigger  dub.” 

Earlier  Villa’s  manager 
Brian  Little  said  he  did  not  be- 
lieve a Milosevic  deal  was 
dead.  "It  could  be  that  the 
player  may  move  next  week, 
next  month  or  even  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  We  have  to  look 
at  all  the  aspects.”  The  strik- 
er’s contract  expires  next  sum- 
mer, when  Villa  could  lose 
him  without  a receiving  a 
transfer  fee. 


1 


Venables  rages 
at  Tehran  pitch 
for  play-off 

TERRY  VENABLES,  al- 
ready furious  about  the 
late  announcement  of  Sat- 
urday’s kick-off  time  for  the 
World  Cup  play-off  between 
bis  Australia  team  and 
Iran,  yesterday  sounded  off 

about  the  pitch  in  Tehran. 

“The  surface  Is  not  good," 
he  said.  "These  sort  of 
things  are  a must  at  this 
level  of  world  football.  If 
one  thing’s  got  to  be  right, 
it’s  got  to  be  the  surface.  It’s 
far  from  right. 

“I’ve  been  tearing  my  hair 
out  the  last  10  days,"  he 
added.  "It’s  just  unbeliev- 
able that  we’re  left  in  a posi- 
tion where  we  don’t  know 
what's  going  on.  It's  lack  of 
respect  really." 

Nottingham  Forest  are 
understood  to  have 
released  the  £1.8  million 
striker  Andrea  Silenzi  and 
paid  the  Italian  around 
£150,000  to  sever  his  con- 
tract. Blackburn’s  Billy 
McKinlay  has  signed  a hew 
four-year  deal. 

Bruce  Grobbelaar  will  not 
became  the  Zimbabwe 
national  team’s  senior  coach 
unless  his  country’s  Foot- 
ball Association  guarantees 
him  an  unspecified  salary. 


Results 


Football 

COCA-COLA  CU> 

Fourth  round 
Wool  Horn  f?)  4 

Lampard  15,  73,  74 
Hanson  IB 

BELL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Premier  DbMoa 


HIM 

Watson  45 
17.463 


sfaUXNU  auusmu  cute  t«w«j 

hii~*t  Postponed:  FamDoraugh  v Hero- 
torri  (now  Wad.  No*  26.  7.46}. 

UMHKMfD  IZAOUtk  Praia**  PMMon 
Gainsborough  0,  Accrington  Stanley  a 
FOHTIIMI  LAAOUSi  Prasnlan  Loads  3. 
Doctor  1:  Mrttm  Forest  I,  BftBMwrn  4: 
Pr  acton  1.  Shed  Wed  3.  Ptriiiamli  Btr> 
mlnghani  v Man  UM.  rtrati  GrUiwbv  D. 
Worrarhompton  1;  M«n  C 1,  Boikxi  1;  Otd- 
ham  1.  Sunderland  & Port  vala  i.  Cavan- 
» 3;  West  B ram  2,  HudOersUekJ  1. 
laMMfa  Blackpool  1,  York  0:  Rocndala  0, 
Stockport  3;  Rotnamam  a Bvnsloy  2; 
wtrwftam  S,  C eriWa  2.  Puatpawifa  Srsd- 
rord  C v ShrawsQury;  Lincoln  * Burnto?. 
TWr*  Ctiastameid  0.  Wigan  3-  cup* 
Ortsao  Sin  Scarborough  1.  Tronntsre  S. 
AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION: 
Pint  dMsIom  Southampton  1.  Luton  1; 
Watford  a Mlllwall  1;  WiiWBledon  1.  cnari- 
ton  3.  PMBMtdi  Oxford  lltd  v Crystal 


OUARriGMUECUPiStCondiWnA 
Oraa  lap  inter  Cablo-Tiri  1.  Cmrswfl  1. 

Bkmr  Vala  * Aberystwyth 


Rugby  Union 


'ATIVB  RN  8.  Hampsntre  35; 

Surrey  48,  Sussex  PrastdanK  XV  1& 
CMBTSMUM  « aLOUCam  Copt 
Di  Bedford  S3.  Cam&ridflS  Um<r  25 


AMS  UUMMIBi  nnrt  BhMnB  LanMowna 
35.  Old  Belvedere  SO. 


Golf 

PGA  GRAND  SLAM  [ Hawaii):  Final 
mwi-mm  133  E Eta  (SAI  B8.  65.  136  T 
Woods  (US)  66.  70.  13a  D Love  (US)  71. 
67.  14B  J Leonard  (US)  77.  72. 

Tennis 

WTA  CHASE  CHAMPIONSHIPS  (New 
York):  Am  roawk  I Mt*A  (Cro)  bt  A 
HU*r  fG ar)  7-6.  7-6:  M Mn«l»  (Soria)  « 
8 Sehultz-McCarttiy  (Noth)  7-e.  5-2  ret  J 
ItanM  (Cl)  bl  C Monintu  (Sp)  6-1.  6-4. 
ATP  WORLD  OOUBUS  CHAMPfOM- 
SHIP  (Hartford.  Com);  Round  raUn  M 
BbUMrtMfL  Pm*  (India)  bl  E Fertoiroff* 
GaUWB/m  (SAWS)  7-5.  &-» 
won an  OHM  (Pattaya.  Thailand). 
Socond  rocmdiC  Morarin  (US)  MTTans- 
augam  fThall  4-6, 6-4, 6-2;  S K3amMno»> 
(Czl  m S Noo'landor  (Noth)  &-*.  7-5:  O 
B«rabanaehlhova  (Belarus)  bl  P 
Surtff-Hoe  (KarJ  r-a,  *-2  rat  N Pratt  (Aua) 
K A Ellwood  | Aus)  6-3,  6-7,  0-4:  L Con- 
to**  (Sol)  bt  C Cnsloa  (Rom)  7-5.  f-5 

Basketball 

mrs  NATIONAL  cun  Ouartar-Aiab 

Sheffield  66.  Leicester  69, 

WMi  Toronto  103.  Boston  IKS  Adame  96. 
Waahmgftm  » (off;  Orlando  113,  LA  Clip- 
per! 94:  Houston  95,  Now  York  B4;  Milwau- 
kee B7.  Outran  7ft  Denver  67,  Vancouver 
10G;  Phwniv  90,  Minnesota  106:  Utah  ffl. 
LA  Umars  37;  Sacra  mo  mo  102.  Dallas  S3. 

Billiards 

UK  CHAMPKIHSHtP  (Prraton):  Son»- 
flnota  R Chapman  (Eng)  bt  M RuKMI 
(Eng)  635-507,  q srtH  (India)  bt  R Ftfd- 
vnrt  (AuS)  621-089, 

Ice  Hockey 

•VWttUUKHlfc  Sheffield  a.  Ayr  1. 

NHU  Florida  I.  NYRangwa  X New  Jersey 
2.  Canary  1:  Washington  & Colorado  S 
(ot):  Son  Joan  4.  Anaheim  Z 

Cricket 

™ST  TBST:  PasfaMnr  (Hurd  day):  West 
1M  and  SO-5  (B  Lara  38no.  S 
Campbell  34rw|.  Pahlston  381  (13T  overs: 
lwaiTWm-ul-Haq  92na.  Sneed  Anwer  86. 
EJ02  Ahmad  65,  Mrtn  Khan  SBK  J ruamm 
nwumed  nn  timings  at  250-6,  «lar  retiring 
AlW^JBhts  personal  score  al  13, 
™*T  YSSTr  Ham  Sri  Lanka  260-4  IM 
Atapanu  ioa.  S Jayaaunys  531  v India. 


Chess 

(NVeSTWAMKA  GRANDMASTERS  |B«j. 

SPOOe).  Round  Staa  V Ivanchuv  (Ukr)  1.  A 
Belyavsky  (Slovenia)  0.  V Anand  ilndi  v a 
Shlrov  (Spi:  V Kramnik  [Rusl  v B Gelfand 
(Belarus).  K Gearglve  (Bull  V J Lauder  (Fr) 
Oil  drown.  Louderai  Ivanchuk  4ft  Anand. 
SWrov  4j  Kramnik.  Laullor  3X 

Real  Tennis 

BRITISH  LAND  BHIT1SH  OPEN 
(Queen's):  Socond  rounds  N Wood  (GB1 
« G Hyland  (Ausj  3-€.  S-j.  e-3.  d-3.  j 
Snow  (GB)  bt  H Latttom  (GB)  6-2, 6-3. 6-1  ■ 
I OBJ  w a Phillips  (gbi  6-5. 
f-0-  y-f-  J “rt;  1*381  tx  U Devine  (GB) 
c (GBI  tn  A Lyons  (GBI 

0-1,  6-3, 

Sailing 

WHITBREAD  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
otondloea  (at 

1B.00GMT):  1.  Swedish  Match  (iSwe).  atn- 
tonce  to  mush  1281  miles:  3.  Imavmian 
Kvaeraer  (Nor)  260.9  miles  behind  leaden 
3.  Toshiba  (US)  367.1:  4.  ef  Language 

2S2£?A  fGai  t*0* 6- 

Ss.  (USl  3®*  « 7.  Monl  Cup  (Mon) 

W6 .ft  J.  EF  EOlKOMn  (Svrol  fflOi  ft 

BeunefSunergy  (Nelh)  922,9. 

Snooker 

UK  CHAMWQHSH1P  (Preston).  Thbd 
rauodi  J Prince  (Nil  bt  P Ebdon  (Eng)d-S 
f'f  C Small  fScolj  9-4;  g wh- 
Wtawn  (Eng)  bt  J Waitana  (Thai)  9-fl;  d 
Bwgda  lEng)  bl  S All  {Pafc)  9-6;  A Hara- 

ESUffiPl*1  J Surrwtt  9-a  ■ w£ 

Omu  (Wales)  bt  0 Tayiot  in)  3-a. 


Fixtures 


Football 

POHTUM  UUMHIE  CUP,  Group  Thro* 
Nods  Co  v Leicester  (7P). 

AVOW  IWBUHANCE  COM  BIN  ATIOH; 
Wrot  UvtdaK  OPR  v Swindon  (Z.0j. 

Rugby  Union 

YOUR  MATCHi  Sate  v Tonga  (7001 
CUTS  MATCHES,  BatvSSmSb^  Klrt- 
ealdy  (74)):  Kilmarnock  v Ayr  (7S0|. 


Basketball 


JWWO  NATIONAL  CUP,  OnmoMtaMi 

ia.0). 

“JWAU.  TROPHY.  Derby  v Leiceator 


man  unchecked  and  the  fin- 
ish was  made  to  look  easy  by 
a goalscorer  in  a rich  vein  of 
form. 

It  was  a savage  setback  to 
Walsall's  hopes  but  the  ease 
with  which  Peron  got  through 
to  test  Craig  Forrest  was  a 
sign  that  West  Ham  could  not 
afford  to  relax.  Roger  Boll 
then  got  a chance  but  he 
drifted  his  shot  narrowly  be- 
yond the  far  upright. 

On  the  brink  of  half-time 
they  got  their  reward. 
Hodge's  corner  found  Adrian 
Viveash  unmarked,  his  down- 
ward header  bouncing  high 
into  the  net  after  Andy  Wat- 
son got  the  final  touch. 

That  goal  ensured  a lively 
second  half,  the  vision  of 
Keates  in  midfield  and  the 
surging  runs  of  Peron  promis- 
ing to  bring  further  reward 
for  the  visitors.  At  the  same 
time  West  Ham  always  looked 
capable  of  increasing  their 
lead  and  after  Walsall  went 
close,  then  had  a penalty  ap- 
peal denied  when  Hodge  ap- 
peared to  be  checked  by  Ian 
Pearce,  they  did  so. 

Once  more  two  goals  ar- 
rived in  as  many  minutes. 
For  the  first  Hartson  and  Ber- 
kovic opened  up  toe  defence 
and  although  Lampard 
seemed  to  push  the  ball  too 
far.  he  was  able  to  drag  his 
shot  across  Walker  and  into 
the  far  corner.  In  the  74th 
minute  toe  Welshman  was 
again  the  provider  as  Lam- 
pard  helped  himself  to  inis 
first  hat-trick  In  senior 
football. 

Waal  Han  (3-5-2):  Forreat;  Paarca, 
Ferdinand.  Unswonii:  Braackor.  BorVovtc. 
Ijimpard.  Lomas.  Moncur;  Hanson.  Abou. 
Walaall  (4-4-Sj-  Walker;  Evans. 
Mounltield.  Viveash.  Marsh-.  Hodge. 
Ketoter.  Ko&tra,  Peron:  Watson.  Hoctaa 
RoCom:  D Orr  (Ivor).  " 


Sport  in  brief 


Snooker 

Peter  Ebdon,  the 
followed  John  Hi 
Parrott,  Nigel  t 
Davis  and  Jim 
among  the  earlj 
when  he  was  be 
Jason  Prince,  a 
based  Irishman,  : 
round  of  the  Lit 
toria  UK  Chamj 
Preston  Guild  1 
C/itw  Euerton. 

James  Wattana 
will  be  another  b 
sent  from  the  i 
vised  phase  wl 
tomorrow.  Thail 
went  out  9-8  to  G 
K>n  after  levellini 
from  down. 

Rugby  Leag 

Adam  Fogerty, 
heavyweight  boss 
^ and  St  Helei 
yesterday 
n^Etononaone-y 
He  won  a Super 
ners’  medal  with  S 
out  did  not  play  tl 

Ice  Hockey 

The  International 

EpwMtan  has 
Sheffield  Steelan 
Ed  Coin 
D?  se^ve  a five-g 
in  his  ho! 
wrUes  VicBaichn 


> 


\&P 
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England  turn  to  Leicester’s  front-row  experience  for  Manchester  where  New  Zealand’s  man  mountain  looms  large  again 

Woodward  fiddles  while  Lomu  returns 


m 


ona 
wing 
and  a 
prayer 

Robert  Armstrong 

on  the  significance 
of  the  team  changes 


JONAH  LOMU,  probably 
the  most  celebrated 
player  in  the  world,  will 
make  his  first  international 
appearance  Tor  New  Zealand 
in  more  than  a year  in  Satur- 
day’s Test  against  England  at 
Old  Trafford. 

The  man  who  shredded 
England's  defence  with  four 
tries  In  the  1995  World  Cup 
semi-finals  has  been  given  a 
surprise  recall  after  recover- 
ing from  a severe  kidney  com- 
plaint that  threatened  to  end 
his  rugby  career. 

England,  in  turn,  have  of- 
fered up  fresh  hostages  to  for- 
tune by  making  two  changes, 
both  in  the  front  row,  Cram 
the  side  that  struggled 
through  last  Saturday's  medi- 
ocre 15-15  draw  with  Austra- 
lia: Darren  Garforth  wins  his 
fourth  cap  at  tight-head  prop 
and  Richard  Cockerill,  who 
replaced  Andy  Long  for  the 
second  half  of  the  game  at ; 
Twickenham,  stays  In  the 
side  at  hooker. 

Lomu,  who  in  the  year 
following  the  World  Cup 
earned  nearly  £1  million,  se- 
cured his  place  with  a solid  all- 
round performance  that  in- 
cluded two  tries  in  Tuesday 
night's  59-22  victory  over 
Emerging  England  at  Hudders- 
field. Last  week  the  6ft  Sin.  19st 
wing,  whose  place  on  the  tour 
of  Britain  and  Ireland  was  in 
doubt  until  a few  days  before 
departure,  also  scored  a try  in 
the  All  Blacks'  victory  over 
Wales  A at  Pontypridd. 

'Tm  not  surprised  Jonah 
has  been  picked;  he's  a world- 
class  player,”  said  Clive 
Woodward,  the  England 
coach.  "At  least  with  Jonah 
you  know  exactly  what  you 
have  to  do.  The  man  he 
replaced,  Glen  Osborne,  must 
be  a bit  annoyed  because  he's 
been  playing  well  and  he  had 
an  excellent  game  on  Tues- 
day. In  fact  the  All  Blacks 
have  three  or  four  guys  who 
could  have  caused  us  prob- 
lems in  the  left-wing 
position." 


Huff  and  puff  in  Huddersfield . . . Jonah  Lomu  blew  hpt  again  with  two  tries  against  Emerging  England  on  Tuesday 


John  Hart,  the  New  Zealand 
coach,  paid  tribute  to  the 
tenacity  and  self-discipline 
that  Lomu  demonstrated  dur- 
ing the  long  months  of  illness 
when  his  future  hung  in  the 
balance.  At  one  stage  the 
Auckland  and  Counties 
player,  who  appeared  in  a 
couple  of  games  towards  the 
end  of  New  Zealand’s  domes- 
tic season,  suffered  side- 
effects  from  the  medication 
for  his  Alness  which  made  it 
doubly  difficult  for  him  to 
regain  fUll  fitness. 

Sale’s  David  Rees,  who 
made  his  international  debut 
in  the  game  against  Austra- 
lia, will  have  the  challenging 
task  of  marking  Lomu,  who 
can  be  stopped  only  by  deter- 
mined tackles  around  the 
legs,  unless  he  happens  to  be 
brought  down  by  sheer 


weight  of  numbers.  “I  thought 
the  Emerging  England  tram 
tackled  Lomu  well,"  Wood- 
ward added,  "but  he  still  man- 
aged to  get  away  a couple  of 
times." 

However,  England-  will  be 
mainly  concerned  about 
achieving  stability  in  their 
scrummage  and  building  the 
kind  of  platform  that  might 
allow  them  to  generate 
rhythm  anil  momentum  in 
the  loose.  The  Leicester  pair 
Cocker  ill  and  Garforth,  who 
have  three  caps  each,  cer- 
tainly possess  enough  experi- 
ence to  hold  their  own  against 
the  New  Zealand  front  row. 
Whether  they  also  have  suffi- 
cient pace  and  stamina  to 
maintain  a high  work-rate 
.around  the  field  is  annthpr 
matter. 

As  it  happens,  Leicester's 


famed  ABC  Club  — the  loose- 
head  prop  Graham  Rowntree 
will  be  on  the  bench  — have 
not  been  especially  command- 
ing in  the  tight  this  season, 
possibly  because  other  parts 
of  the  team  have  struggled, 
resulting  in  a knock-on  effect 
in  morale  up  front  Neverthe- 
less, Cockerel  and  Garforth, 
who  at  31  is  the  oldest  player 
in  the  side,  proved  they  could 


teams 


■maawm  Pmny  (Bath):  Ran  [Sola). 

(Lslcastgr),  Oa  WiiWa 
(Bath).  liWim  (Batti):  Cats  (Bath). 
Braskaa  (Saracens):  Uoaanl 

(Harlequin*),  CeekartH  (Leicester), 
Oarforth  (Leicester).  Johnson 
(Letoeewrj.  Afwfter  {NeacasSe). 

(Wkapa.  capt).  MB  (Saracen*).  IHmuh 
(Samcano). 

*i|hnamt«  Rapei  (Northampton). 
—h»  (LeJeaMar).  NisOwi  (LeteKtar). 
long  (Bath).  Orewooefc  (Saracens),  —ok 
(Leicester). 


cut  the  mustard  in  last 
summer's  Tests  against  Ar- 
gentina, who  are  probably  the 
strongest  scrummagers  in  in- 
ternational rugby. 

“It  was  problems  in  the 
scrum  that  stopped  us  playing 
last  Saturday,”  Woodward  ad- 
mitted,  explaining  that  Wfil 
Green,  who  made  hig  England 
debut  at  prop  at  Twickenham, 
had  not  been  considered  for 


NSW  ZIAUUUh  Collan  (Manawatu): 
Wlleon  (Otago).  Bnnrn  (N  Harbour). 
Iwanh  (Wellington),  lnm  (Couniie*): 
Hafir* ana  (Canterbury).  Harebell 
(Canterbury,  capt):  Heard  (Auckland). 
Heal  (Southland*).  Brown  (Auckland). 
Jam  (N  Harbour).  II  —no he  (Auckland). 
Randal  (Otago),  Mower*  (Auckland}  or 
KreartaM  (Otago),  Z ■reek*  (Auckland). 
Replacement**  HoLeod  (Waikato). 
Preeten  (Wellington).  Rlowere  or 
KrnnfMd,  WertefnMw  (Auckland). 
Man  (Mancwato),  on  war  (Otago). 


Motor  Racing 


Goodyear  quit  Westwood  looks  to  fly  higher  still 

Formula  One  David  Davies  in  Miyazaki  on  the  possible  | K I 

treasures  In  heaven  for  a man  in  special  form 


Alan  Henry 

Goodyear,  the  tyre 
manufacturers,  an- 
nounced yesterday  that 
they  will  withdraw  from 
grand  prix  racing  at  the  end 
of  next  season.  The  decision 
will  rock  Formula  One  to  its 
core,  ending  lucrative  tyre 
supply  contracts  worth  more 
than  £8  million  a year  for 
leading  tfams  such  as  Fer- 
rari, Williams,  McLaren  and 
Benetton. 

The  decision,  taken  partly 
because  of  new  grooved  tyre 
regulations,  may  have  far- 
reaching  implications  for 
Bridgestone,  the  Japanese 
tyre  makers  who  entered  FI 
last  season.  They  will  be , 
obliged  to  supply  the  entire 
grid  unless  a replacement  for 
Goodyear  is  found. 

“Rules  Imposed  for  race 
tyres  in  1998,  the  ever  escalat- 
ing cost  of  participation  and 
the  consequent  diminishing 
return  on  the  company's  in- 
vestment are  the  major  fac- 
tors in  the  decision,"  said 
Win  jam  J Sharp,  president  of 
Goodyear's  global  support 
operations. 

“The  rule  change  Imposed 
by  the  Fl  governing  body  to 
tyres  with  grooved  treads  sets 


a direction  in  our  development 
programme  of  complying  with 
costly  new  specifications 
rather  than  with  the  objective 
to  advance  technology." 

Cars  fitted  with  Goodyear 
tyres  have  won  a record  361 
grands  prix  since  the  com- 
pany made  their  Fl  debut  on 
the  works  Brabham  cars  in 
1964.  The  last  non-Goodyear 
victory  was  at  the  1991  Cana- 
dian Grand  Prix  when  Nelson 
Piquet's  Benetton  won  on  Pir- 
ellityresL 

The  team  owner  Frank  Wil- 
liams said  he  was  saddened 
by  Goodyear's  decision.  "Wil- 
liams enjoyed  a long  and  suc- 
cessful relationship  with 
Goodyear,"  he  said.  “We  win 
miss  their  expertise  but  wfil 
keep  their  chair  warm  in  case 
they  return.” 

Ironically  Goodyear’s  with- 
drawal may  reduce  lap 
speeds,  the  aim  of  the  FXA’s 
decision  to  introduce  grooved 
tyres.  IF  Bridgestone  are  the 
sole  suppliers  in  1999  they  are 
likely  to  produce  slower, 
more  durable  tyre  compounds 
because  there  would  be  no  in- 
centive to  develop  quicker 
ones.  However,  if  Mlchelln 
return  to  Fl  after  an  absence 
of  14  years,  the  spiral  of  in- 
creasing lap  speeds  may 
continue. 


LEE  WESTWOOD  has 
found  a few  ways  to  win 
in  his  brief  and  so  far 
hugely  successful  career.  Last 
week,  by  way  of  a change,  he 
simply  played  the  four  rounds 
of  the  Visa  Taiheiyo  Masters 
in  Gotemba,  just  south  of 
Tokyo,  and  at  the  end  of  them 
was  the  winner. 

It  has  not  always  been  so. 
Though  Westwood  was  defend- 
ing his  title  in  the  Visa  event, 
last  year  he  played  two  rounds, 
hung  around  for  a day  while 
the  third  was  fogged  os;  and 
then  won  with  his  third  round 
on  the  fourth  day. 

His  first  win  in  a European 
tour  event  was  not  straight- 
forward either.  He  tied  for 
first  place  after  four  rounds 
in  the  1996  Scandinavian  Mas- 
ters and  had  to  play  off  with. 
Russell  Claydon  and  Paul 
Broadhnrst,  beating  them 
both  with  a 40-foot  putt  on  the 
second  extra  hole. 

His  biggest  win  of  all  was 
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four  weeks  ago  when  he  took 
the  European  tour’s  season- 
ending  event,  the  Volvo  Mas- 
ters at  Montecastillo,  and  that 
was  not  by  the  conventional 
route  either.  Three  strokes 
ahead  after  three  rounds,  be 
watched  the  rain  in  Spain  fell 
mainly,  that  day,  on  the  plain* 
j around  Jerez,  and  they  wiped 
out  any  chance  of  play. 
Westwood  was  declared  the 
winner  without  a ball  being 
struck: 

He  earned  £166,000  for  that 
win  and  then,  as  if  to  prove 
that  he  really  was  in  control  of 
his  game,  finished  second  to 
the  runaway  winner  of  the 
Sarazen  World  Open  in  At- 
lanta. Mark  Calcavecchia.  He 
earned  £144,000  for  that  flew 
to  Tokyo  and  last  week,  for 
winning  the  Visa  again,  took 
away  £130,000. 

It  makes  £440,000  in  21  days; 
this  week  he  win  be  one  of  the 
&vourites  for  the  £175,000  that 
goes  to  the  winner  of  the  Dun- 


lop Phoenix  event,  Japan’s 
richest  “It’s  an  awfkl  lot  cf , 
money,  isn’t  it?”  said  , 
Westwood,  “but  you've  got  to  I 
make  the  most  of  spells  like 
this  because  you’re  not  always  ! 
going  to  play  wefi."  i 

This  spell  should  also  help 
ensure  that  he  will  earn  more 
In  the  future.  In  the  past  12 

mnntTifi  hfl  bag  moved  from 

I 64th  in  the  world  rankings  to 
25th  «nd,  if  he  maintains  or 
betters  that  he  would  be  cer- 
tain to  figure  in  the  world  tour 
events  doe  to  start  in  1999. 

Westwood  has  another  in- 
centive to  win  this  week  and 
next,  although  whether  it  is 
anything  more  than  a flight  of 
Chubby  Chandler’s  imagina- 
tion is  not  certain.  His  man- 
ager, in  bullish  mood  before 
the  Visa  event,  told  Westwood 
and  his  stablemate  Darren 
Clarke  that,  if  either  of  them 
won  the  next  three  events, 
they  could  buy  and  share  an 
aeroplane. 

Westwood  is  now  the  man 
with  the  chance  but  there  is 
more  opposition  here  than 
there  was  last  week.  Europe 
stiff  have  their  four  Ryder 


Cup  players  in  Costantino 
Rocca,  Jose  Maria  Olazabal, 
Westwood  and  Clarke,  and 
added  to  them  is  the  captain 
Severiano  Ballesteros,  who 
has  flown  in  from  Argentina. 

Ballesteros  is  desperate  to 
win  before  the  season  is  fin- 
ished, which  is  why  he  has 
undertaken  such  a trip,  risk- 
ing real  damage  to  a back  that 
already  limits  his  game.  An- 
other former  Ryder  Cup  cap- 
tain Is  also  here  In  Tom  Wat- 
son, along  with  Robert  Gamez, 
Fred  Funk,  Jeff  Slmnan.  Mark 
Brooks  and  David  Frost 

But  the  man  they  all  have  to 
beat  this  week  is  the  seventh- 
ranked  player  In  the  world, 
Jumbo  OzakL  Last  year  he 
won  this  event  for  the  third 
successive  time,  his  100th  vic- 
tory worldwide,  and  he  has 
signed  a contract  to  play  with 
a new  brand  of  clubs.  It  is  a 
(teal  involving  up-front  money, 
a percentage  on  sales  and  a 
bonus. 

The  total  is  believed  to  be  in 
the  region  of  £5  million  over 
the  next  three  years.  And  Lee 
Westwood  thought  he  was 
making  money. 


A lot  of  hard  diary  work  pays  off  for  Hughes 
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England  get  funds  to  prepare 

FOR  the  first  time  England  Lumpur  next  ^September. 

are  to  have  a major  spon-  “These  will  be  the  most  dim- 
sor  to  back  their  Common-  cult  conditions  we  have  ever 
wealth  Games  preparations,  feced  at  a-  Commonw^lto 
w rites  Duncan  Mactoty.  Games,’  said  Norman  Sars- 

The  £150,000  sponsorship  field  of  the  Commonwealth 
from  the  drinks  manufec-  Games  Council  for  England, 
turer  Vimto  will  be  used  to  England's  488-strong  tram 
fond  training  weekends  to  will  be 
help  competitors  acclimatise  track  and  field  athletes  foe 
to  foe  hot,  humid  and  smoggy  Games  follow  the  WcddOj 
conditions  expected  in  Kuala  and  European  Championships 


Jon  Brodkhi 

OIMON  HUGHES,  the  for- 
wmer  Middlesex  and  Dur- 
ham seam  bowler,  yesterday 
won  the  ninth  William  Hill 
Sports  Book  of  the  Year 
Award  with  a diary  of  his 
career,  A Lot  Of  Hard  Yakka. . 

Hughes  collected  a cheque 
for  5.000  guineas  (£5250),  a 
free  £600  bet  and  a special 
bound  copy  of  the  book. 

“The  kid  who  once  swapped 
six  Simon  Hughes  autographs 
for  one  ofMOce  Gatting  might 
now  reduce  foe  ratio  to  five  to 
one.”  he  joked  after  the  cere- 
mony at  Sportspages  book- 
shop in  central  London. 


Hughes  said  he  would  use 
scone  of  his  winnings  to  repay 
a debt  to  his  former  team- 
mates. “1  cost  Middlesex  a lot 
cf  money  in  1989  by  bowling  a 
poor  ball  at  foe  end  of  the 
NatWest  final  which  we  lost; 
and  1 owe  my  colleagues  a 
drink  at  for  that,”  be  said. 
“Then  m buy  my  wife  the  new 
ktti4ien  I promised  her.” 

The  book  is  the  culmination 
of  Hughes's  obsessive  note- 
taking throughout  a 15-year 
career  which  aided  in  1994.  “I 
wrote  down'  all  sorts  of  details 
almost  every  day  of  every  sea- 
son 1 played,"  he  said.  “It 
seemed  to  me  a better  hobby 
than  playing  cards  or  watch- 
ing Postman  Pat  on  TV.” 


The  book  was  chosen  from  a 
shortlist  of  six  by  a panel 
chaired  by  Frances  Edmonds, 
who  described  foe  book  as 
“hugely  entertaining;  a great 
inQight  into  the  life  of  a county 
cricketer”. 

The  other  Shortlisted  books 
were  W.G.,  a biography  of  WG 
Grace,  by  Robert  Low;  Left 
Foot  In  The  Grave  by  Garry 
Nelson;  Golden  Boy,  a biogra- 
I phy  cf  W3f  Mansion,  by  Nick 
1 Variey;  Racers  by  Richard  WI1- 
: liams;  and  Rugby's  New-Age 
Travellers  by  Stuart  Bames. 

; • A Lot  Qf  Hard  Yakka,  Tri- 
! umpti  and  Torment:  a county 
cricketer's  life  by  Simon 
Hughes,  is  published  by  Head- 
line, priced  £16.99. 
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Cayard  shaking 
to  best  24  hours 

Swedish  match  con- 
tinues to  lead  the  Whit- 
bread Round  the  World 
Race  towards  the  second 
stop-over  at  Fremantle  but 
the  “state  of  violence”  in 
the  Southern  Ocean  has 
helped  the  chasing  pack, 
writes  Bob  Fisher. 

EF  Language.  590  miles 
behind  in  fourth  place  as 
Cimnar  Krantz’s  Swedish 
Match  had  1,300  miles  to 
go.  yesterday  averaged  18.5 
knots  and  looked  to  be  on 
track  for  a record  24  hours. 
“The  boat  is  shuddering, 
shaking,  slamming,"  said 
the  skipper  Paul  Cayard. 


Cockerill  dying 
to  restore  pride 


PHOTOGRAPH:  TOM  JBUONS 

the  New  Zealand  game  due  to 
a back  injury.  “The  Australia 
game  ended  up  In  a shambles 
and  I felt  there  was  no  point 
in  bringing  on  substitutes, 
Cockerill  apart.  We  know 
we'll  have  to  improve  200  per 
cent  to  compete  against  the 
All  Blacks.” 

Ala;  King,  foe  Wasps  fly- 
half  who  withdrew  with  a 
knee  problem  48  hours  before 
the  game  against  Australia,  Is 
unlikely  to  figure  in  any  of 
England's  remaining  pre- 
Christmas  internationals, 
Wooward  acknowledged. 

However,  Tim  Rodber.  the 
England  and  Lions  No.  8,  will 
come  back  Into  Test  consider- 
ation provided  he  completes 
tomorrow’s  dub  game  with 
Northampton  without  any 
reaction  to  a recent  shoulder 
injury. 


Robert  Kitson 

meets  a hooker 
with  a mission 

Richard  cockerill 
used  to  restore  furni- 
ture for  a living,  so  who 
better  to  shore  up  England's 
creaking  scrum  against  these 
vintage  All  Blacks  on  Satur- 
day? After  last  weekend's 
Wallaby  debacle,  foe  intro- 
duction of  foe  spiky  Leicester 
hooker  and  his  scaffolding 
team-mate  Darren  Garforth 
may  not  seem  foe  most  radi- 
cal reshuffle  in  foe  world  but 
the  coach  Clive  Woodward 
can  rest  assured  his  front-line 
Tigers  are  already  on  foe 
prowl. 

Until  yesterday  this  had  not 
been  an  auspicious  season  for 
Welford  Road’s  famous  ABC 
dub.  They  were  reduced  to 
tatters  in  Toulouse  and  there 
bad  been  whispers  of  alpha- 
bet fatigue.  Graham  Rown- 
tree’s  travails  at  Huddersfield 
on  Tuesday  night  seemed 
merely  foe  latest  symptom. 

Instead  Cockerill  and  Gar- 
forth  have  been  banded  foe 
responsibility  of  holding  their 
country  together  and  have  no 
intention  of  bodging  the  job. 
>“It’s  always  great  to  be 
picked  for  England  but 
there’s  no  point  being  picked 
if  you’re  going  to  get  stuffed," 
argues  Cockerill,  a second- 
half  substitute  at  Twicken- 
ham whose  fourth  cap  will  be 
his  first  in  foe  starting  line- 
up on  borne  soli 
“We  struggled  last  week. 
Australia  came  in  on  the  hack 
of  three  weeks  in  Argentina 
which  is  probably  the  best 
place  to  learn  how  to  scrum- 
mage. This  week  is  going  to 
be  even  harder.  Whichever 
team  you  play  for,  you  can't 
play  without  a solid  platform 
and  a lot  of  responsibility 
fall?  on  myself  and  Darren. 

“New  Zealand  hit  the 
scrummage  and  keep  driving. 
They  don't  hit  and  settle.  They 
scrummage  every  scrum  and, 
fair  play  to  them,  they're  a 
very  good,  experienced  unit 
even  without  Frtzy.  We’ve  got 
to  meet  their  pressure  with 
our  pressure  and  not  let  them 
mess  us  about" 

No  shrinking  debutants, 
then.  Andy  Long  and  Will 
Green  will  doubtless  resur- 
face but.  for  now,  callow 
youth  is  last  week's  story. 

'1  don’t  get  intimidated,  I 
don’t  back  off,  I don’t  get 
fazed  by  people  or  occasions 
particularly,”  says  Cockerill, 
who  is  27  next  month.  “On 
Saturday  my  job  is  to  lead  foe 


front  five  and  not.  let  them 
dictate  to  us.  If  I can't  do  It, 
theyH  find  someone  who  can. 
I’ve  worked  very  hard  over 
foe  years  and  want  to  prove 
Tm  one  cf  foe  best  hookers  in 
the  world.  It’s  a good  place  to 
start." 

Cockeriff’ s buzzing  person- 
ality and  motor-mouth  tenden- 
cies have  not  endeared  him  to 
many  opponents  or  referees 
this  season  but  he  has  never 
been  shy  to  defend  himself 
However,  if  foe  All  Blacks  ex- 
pect to  encounter  a refined  lit- 
erary man  at  Old  Trafford. 
they  will  wait  In  vain. 

"When  you're  successful 
people  want  to  knock  you  off 
your  pedestal.  We  had  -one 
dodgy  game  at  Toulouse  but, 
when  we  played  than  again  at 
home,  we  out-scrummaged 
them.  The  press  may  say  Tou- 
louse have  the  best  front  row 
in  the  world  but  that's  rubbish. 
We’ve  no  fear  on  Saturday. 

"For  us  to  win  will  be  a tall 
order  but  we’ve  just  got  to 
play  with  our  hearts  on  our 
sleeves,  get  in  their  feces,  go 
for  it  man-for-man,  toe-to-toe 
for  80  minutes  and  see  where 
we  are  at  foe  end. 

“You've  got  to  push  things 
to  the  limits.  Td  rather  be  a 
horrible  winner  than  a polite 
loser.  Sometimes  yon  cross 
the  line.  Everyone  expects  us 
to  get  a good  stuffing,  which 
is  great,  but  we’ve  got  other 
plans.” 

Cockerill  still  has  his  old 
tools  in  foe  cupboard  should 
his  sporting  career  turn  sour. 
Canting  a niche  for  himself  at 
Test  level,  in  front  of  his 
parents  and  girlfriend, 
remains  his  weekend  priority. 


W//v 


Cockerill . . - *1  don’t  get 
intimidated*  chhsihomond 


Macqueen  puts  Australian 
quality  before  quantify 

AUSTRALIA’S  coach  Rod  | win  by  30  points,  and  we  dor 
Macqueen  would  be  play  well,  I won’t  feel  we  hat 


#%Macqueen  would  be 
happy  to  sacrifice  victory 
against  Scotland  on  Saturday 
as  long  as  an  improved  per- 
formance takes  his  team  a 
step  nearer  a formula  for  win- 
ning the  World  Cup  in  1999. 

Defeat  in  Argentina  and  a 
laboured  15-15  draw  with 
England  at  Twickenham  last 
Saturday  have  put  pressure 
on  foe  former  ACT  coach  to 
deliver  a convincing  victory. 

But  after  naming  an  un- 
changed team,  with  the 
hooker  Michael  Foley 
retained  and  Tim  Horan  and 
Andrew  Blades  passed  fit, 
Macqueen  is  more  concerned 
with  long-term  gains. 

“I  have  got  to  say  that,  if  we 
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win  by  30  points,  and  we  don't 
play  well,  I won’t  feel  we  have 
achieved  what  we  set  out  to 
do,"  said  Macqueen.  ‘If  we 
have  a narrow  victory,  or  per- 
haps a draw,  or  lose  even,  and' 
we  take  a step  up  I will  defi- 
nitely be  happier.” 

France  recall  foe  lock  Oliv- 
ier Merle  and  the  right-wing 
David  Vpnriifti  against  South 
Africa  in  Paris  on  Saturday. 
Merle,  who  scored  a try  as  a 
replacement  in  last  weekend’s 
36-32  first  Test  defeat,  replaces 
Fablen  Pelous.  Venditti  takes 
over  from  Laurent  Lefiamand. 

Werner  Swanepoel  will 
make  his  first  Test  start  for 
South  Africa  at  scrum-half  in 
place  of  the  injured  Joost  van 
der  Wesfouizen. 


Lara  on  hand  as  West  Indies 
face  long  fight  to  save  Test 

THE  nightmare  continued  | wicket  haul  in  94  Tests, 
for  West  Indies  in  foe  first  Mark  Taylor,  speaking  on 


■ for  West  Indies  in  foe  first 
Test  at  Peshawar.  Jnzamam- 
ol-Haq,  batting  with  a runner, 
was  dropped  five  times  on  his 
way  to  an  unbeaten  92  as 
Pakistan,  resuming  at  246  for 
five,  ground  on  to  881  to  take 
a first-innings  lead  of 230. 

At  the  close  of  foe  third  day 
West  Indies  were  99  Tor  two, 
with  Brian  Lara  on  36  — all  in 
fours  — and  Sherwin  Camp- 
bell on  34.  Pakistan's  captain 
Waslm  Akram  remained  cau- 
tious. “If  we  are  going  to  win 
we  will  have  to  get  Lara  out 
before  he  is  settled,”  he  said. 

Inzamam,  whose  right  toe 
was  crushed  twice,  once 
while  fielding  and  again  bat- 
ting on  Tuesday,  when  he 
retired  for  foe  day  on  13,  bat- 
ted for  nearly  five  hours,  hit- 
ting nine  fours  and  two  sixes. 

"If  I can  score  like  this 
when  I am  injured,  then 
maybe  it  would  be  preferable 
to  remain  one-legged,”  said 
Inzamam.  who  was  dropped 
at  5. 32, 35, 86  and  88. 

West  Indies'  captain  Court- 
ney Walsh,  who  dismissed 
Musbtaq  Ahmed  to  end  the  in- 
nings, claimed  his  14th  five- 


wicket  haul  in  94  Tests. 

Mark  Taylor,  speaking  on 
the  eve  of  the  second  Test 
against  New  Zealand  in 
Perth,  said  he  would  join  his 
colleagues  in  a pay  strike  if 
the  majority  of  Australia's 
professional  players  voted  for 
it  “I  am  captain  of  foe  Aus- 
tralian side  but  I am  just  a 
member  of  the  ACA  [Austra- 
lian Cricketers  Association].” 
he  said.  “If  the  numbers 
stacked  up  that  way,  I would 
strike.” 

• Sri  Lanka's  Marvan  Afa- 
pattu  scored  his  maiden  Test 
century  and  put  his  side  in 
charge  against  India  in  the 
first  Test  in  Mohali.  The  styl- 
ish right-hander,  who  felled 
to  make  a ran  in  four  Test 
innings  in  India  in  3993,  hit 
108  to  carry  the  tourists  to  280 
for  four  by  close  of  foe  open-, 
ing  day’s  play. 

• Jason  Gaffian  has  agreed  to 
join  Nottinghamshire  on  a 
three-year  contract  The  26- 
y ear-old  Lancashire  batsman 
is  Trent  Bridge's  second 
recruit  in  eight  days.  Zimba- 
bwe's leg-spinner  Paul  Strang 
having  signed  as  the  overseas 
player. 
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Hingis  struggles  to  New  York  victory,  page  1 3 

Francis  makes  his  farewells,  page  14 


Lomu  bounds  back  for  New  ZealandJPgf^-  " 
Goodyear  bow  out  off  Formula  One,  PgggA 
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Celtic  snatch  last-gasp  equaliser 


Scottish  Premiers  Celtic  1 , Rangers  1 

Gascoigne  off 
before  Stubbs 
steals  a point 


Patrick  Glenn 


Alan  stubbs’S 

headed  equaliser  for 
Celtic  only  10  seconds 
from  the  end  of  an  ex- 
traordinary match  almost 
overshadowed  Paul  Gas- 
coigne's first  ordering  off  In 
Scottish  football  at  Parkhead 
last  night 

The  Tfrigllshman  walked  In 
the  58th  minute  for  swinging  a 
punch  at  Morten  Wieghorst, 
hut  Marco  Negri  swept 
Rangers  into  the  lead  13  min- 
utes later  before  the  equaliser 
from  Stubbs  arrived  as  a result 
of  hard  work  rather  than 
inventiveness. 

Celtic's  ambition  had  clearly 
been  fired  by  the  defeat  at 
Ibrox  li  days  earlier,  but  even 
if  they  were  more  of  a match 
for  most  of  the  time  last  night 
they  still  spent  too  long  failing 
totestGoram. 

They  had  more  pace  and  dili- 
gence about  them  but  were 
dearly  helped  by  Rangers'  en- 
forced reversion  to  a 4-4-2  line- 
up as  they  departed  from  their 
usual  3-5-2  formation  because 
of  the  unavailability  the  cen- 
tral defender  Sergio  Forrlni 
with  an  ankle  injury.  Brian 
Laudrup’s  hamstring  strain 
also  foiled  a fitness  test,  bring- 
ing Gordon  Dune  into  the 
attack  alongside  Marco  Negri 
But  it  was  in  midfield  that 
the  significance  of  the  changes 


Laura  Thompson 

Europe’s  yen 
for  yen  puts 
stable  growth 
into  Flat  spin 

THE  FLAT  racing  season 
has  been  displaced  by 
National  Hunt  at  last 
and  memories  of  the  passions 
that  were  Inspired  by  such 
horses  as  Singspiel,  Helissio 
and  Pilsudski  seem 
strangely,  almost  poignantly, 
remote.  And  yet  one  last  prize 
remains  to  be  won  on  the  Flat 
and  it  is,  in  a sense,  the  most 
glittering  of  alL 
The  Japan  Cup,  which  will 
be  contested  in  Tokyo  on  Sun- 
day, has  been  run  only  since 
1981.  In  terms  of  fomiliarity  it 
can  hardly  compete  with  the 
Derby.  Yet  it  has  one  great 
advantage  over  the  Epsom 
Classic,  the  Prix  de  1*  Arc  de 
Trio mp  he  and,  indeed,  any 
other  European  race  one 
cares  to  mention:  money. 


was  most  noticable.  At  Ibrox, 
Gascoigne,  Kino  Gattuso  and 
Jonas  Them  simply  out- 
numbered Craig  Burley  and 
Morten  Wieghorst  Last  night 
the  fours  matched  up  and  Bur- 
ley. aided  particularly  by  Paul 
Lambert,  was  able  to  exert 
more  influence. 

stm.  it  was  Wieghorst  who 
created  the  initial  threat  in  the 
first  minute.  He  forced  his  way 
down  the  left  and  carried  the 
ball  into  the  penalty  area  be- 1 
fore  having  his  shot  blocked. 
The  ban  came  out  to  Lambert, 
whose  drive  was  faintly  de- i 
fleeted  inches  wide  of  Goram's  ( 
right-hand  post 

Bangers,  however,  dev  el- 1 
oped  the  moments  c£  real  men- 
ace. Gascoigne  produced  the 
first  as  he  drew  the  Celtic  ^de- 
fence towards  him  on  his  way 
through  the  middle.  He  sud- 
denly flicked  the  ball  right  to 
Negri  but  the  Italian,  who 
until  recently  seemed  incapa- 
ble of  missing,  scooped  the  ball 
amateurishly  yards  over  the 
bar. 

Negri  did  force  the  only  save 
of  the  entire  first  half  with  a 
flicked  header  from  Jorg  Al- 
bert’s chipped  free-kick  from 
the  left,  causing  Gould  to  tip 
the  ball  to  safety  from  under 
the  bar. 

The  untidiness  that  inevita- 
bly seeps  into  these  matches 
produced  eight  first-half  book- 
ings from  the  referee  John 
Rowbotham:  Rangers  5,  Celtic 


With  the  prize  to  the 
winner  now  approaching 
£883,000.  the  Japan  Cup  is  the 
world's  richest  turf  race.  By 
comparison,  this  year's 
Epsom  Derby  gave  £467,366  to 
its  winner,  while  the  Arc — at 
the  current  rate  of  exchange 
— paid  out  £407,331.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  that 
owners  now  yearn  for  an  invi- 
tation to  race  In  Japan  in  the 
way  they  once  dreamed  of  a 
cup  of  tea  and  a Duchy  Origi- 
nal with  the  Queen  at  Royal 
Ascot 

Last  year  two  of  Europe’s 
finest  horses  were  aimed  at 
the  Japan  Cup:  the  Arc 
winner  Helissio  and  the 
multiple  Group  winner  Sing- 
spieL  For  Singspiel  it  proved 
a good  idea,  and  not  only 
because  he  actually  won  the 
£800,000-plus  for  his  poor, 
struggling  owner  Sheikh 
Mohammed. 

Singspiel  was  a tough  four- 
year-old  who  is  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  travelling. 
Racing  overseas  did  wonders 
for  him.  He  was  like  one  of 
those  callow  youths  in 
Somerset  Maugham  who, 
after  a sojourn  in  Paris, 
return  to  England  as  suave 
men  of  the  world,  capable  of 
lighting  up  a lady's  Passing 
Cloud  with  one  hand  while 
bringing  down  a brace  of 
pheasant  with  the  other.  After 
his  victory  In  Japan,  Sing- 
spiel won  the  Dubai  World 
Cup — the  richest  race  on  dirt 
— and  at  home  the  Group  One 
Coronation  Cup  and  Judd- 
monte  Interna  tiouaL 


3.  Jonas  Thern.  Alberta, 
Wieghorst  and  Gattuso  could 
all  justifiably  claim  harsh 
treatment,  tort  Richard  Gough 
Teas  Boyd,  Alex  CSefood  and 
Stepbane  Mahe  had  little  room 
for  complaint. 

Nor  could  Gascoigne  when 
be  was  sort  off  14  minutes  into 
the  second  half.  Pushing 

through  miriffcid  with  the 
at  his  feet,  the  midfielder  was 
harrassed  by  Wieghorst  Gas- 
coigne’s elbows  held  the  chal- 
lenge at  bay  but  Wl^ghorsfs 
persistence  caused  the 
Rangers  man  to  lose  his  self- 
control  and  he  threw  a punch 
at  the  Dane. 

It  was  not  only  a bad  mo- 
ment for  Gascoigne;  it  meant 
Rangers  had  lost  their  most 
creative  force.  However,  Cur- 
ie's ball  down  the  line  soon  > 
had  Negri  running  towards 
Gould  unchallenged.  Unbeliev- 
ably, though,  the  deadliest 
striker  in  Scottish  football  this  , 
season  again  stabbed  wide. 

Even  more  incredibly,  Negri  1 

matte  nwiMute  in  tfu»  TlSt  ram-  | 

ute  from  a more  difficult 
chance.  Durie  again  tnjflated 
the  move,  this  time  leaving 
Negri  dear  an  the  left,  and 
from  a difficult  angle  he 
squeezed  a low.  Left-foot  shot 
past  Gould. 

Cattle  (4-4-21 1 Gould;  Boyd.  Rlopfir. 
Stubbs.  Mane;  McNamara,  Lambert, 
Burley.  Meghotut;  Damaity.  Lnrnon. 

Ran  ears  (3-1-4— 2):  Ooram;  McCall. 
Gough.  BJOftdund;  Claland:  Gascoigne, 
Gattuso,  ‘mam.  Alberts  Ducts.  Negri. 
nsJsrsm  J Rowbotham  (WfkcaWj’jL 


For  Helissio,  on  the  other 
hand,  running  the  Japan  Cup 
was  a silly  idea.  He  was  a 
tired,  fragile  three-year-old 
whose  trainer  thought 
deserved  a rest  However,  yen 
signs  were  flashing  in  the 
eyes  of  his  owner,  and  even 
when  he  could  finish  only 
third,  it  was  in  a sense  as  good 
as — even  better  than — win- 
ning a Group  One  race  in 
Europe. 

Now  this  Sunday  PUsudski, 
the  winner  this  season  of 
three  Group  One  outings,  is 
to  try  his  luck.  Pilsudski  is  a 
gallant  soldier  for  whom,  as 
with  Singspiel,  the  Japan  Cup 
should  prove  no  hardship.  In- 
deed he  will  probably  win,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that 
he  is  Incapable  of  giving  less 
than  his  all. 


Target  men. . . Celtic’s  Stnbbs.  left,  and  Negri  of  Rangers,  last  night's  Parkhead  scorers,  go  tiudrs^arate  ways  after  colliding  photgraph:alan  harvey 


J ft  ND  then  what  willhap- 
pen?  Pilsudski  will 
.^^Vtetand,  along  with  Helts- 
sio,  as  a stallion  in  Japan. 
Both  have  already  been  sold, 
their  values  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  they  ran  in  the 
country's  most  prestigious 
race.  Both  will  soon  disap- 
pear Into  the  black  holes  that 
are  the  Japanese  stud  farms, 
which  have  already  swal- 
lowed Dancing  Brave,  Gener- 
ous, Lammtarra  and  more 
other  Classic  winners  than 
one  would  care  to  mention.  It 
is  almost  guaranteed  that 
Europe  will  see  none  of  them 
again,  nor  their  progeny. 

But  we  can  do  nothing 
about  it  As  the  comparable 
prize-money  figures  show,  we 


are  helpless  before  the  force 
of  the  Japanese  market;  how 
' long  wjll  It  be  before  the 
Japan  Cup,  rather  than  the 
Arc,  becomes  the  natural 
climax  to  the  Flat  season? 

Already  it  is  only  idiotic 
traditionalists,  myself  in- 
cluded, who  believe  the  Arc  to 
be  more  worthy  than  the  lu- 
crative Breeders'  Cup  races 
in  the  United  States.  But  how 
long  will  it  be  before  owners, 
albeit  regretfully,  bypass 
Europe's  anden  rigimefor 
the  dazzling  possibility  of 
winning  the  International 
Lottery? 

Pilsudski  contested  the  Arc 
before  going  to  Japan  but  few 
horses  match  his  indefatiga- 
ble calibre.  Somewhere, 
sometime,  something  has  to 
give.  Helissio,  for  example, 
was  asked  to  race  at  Long- 
champ,  then  Tokyo,  and  then 
this  year  to  prepare  for  the 
Dubai  World  Cup  in  March 
before  running  a full  cam- 
paign in  Europe.  For  him  it 
was  all  too  much:  sadly,  it 
appears  that  the  forces  of  cu- 
pidity ruined  one  of  our  great- 
est horses. 

Even  Singspiel,  whom  the 
racing  world  bad  come  to 
think  of  as  indestructible, 
broke  down  during  his  prepa- 
ration for  the  Breeders'  Cup 
Turf;  his  majestic  career 
ended  with  him  hobbling, 
head  down,  from  the  track  at 
Hollywood  Park.  He  is  now  to 
stand  at  D alb  am  Hall  Stud  in 
Newmarket  But  should  he 
prove  a success,  can  Europe 
guarantee  to  keep  him  there? 
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Across 

S Reserve  the  surplus  for  a 
reader's  use  (8) 

9  For  nil  outlay  one  might 
acquire  such  old  silver  (6) 

10  Trainee  getting  assistance 
as  set  down  (4) 

11  The  young  woman  with  the 
big  feet  raising  fruit  (10) 

1 2 Very  cold  beer  (6) 

14  Compromise,  being  green 
and  undecided  C8) 

15  Put  off —It's  to  do  with  the 
beans  (7) 


j IT  Many  came  down  quite 
exhausted  (7) 

20  The  capital  feUow  putting 
pounds  on  finished  right  (8) 

22  Famous  sallorflnding 
wrongdoing  immoral  (6) 

23  Progress  by  an  employee,  a 
skfUed  worker  (10) 

24  Turn  in  after  the  heartless 
fooi(4) 

25  A boost  to  the  system, 
though  that’s  not  stressed  (5) 

20  Six-footers  take  time 
knotting  ties  (8) 


Down 

1 A vile  lot,  really  rotten,  may 
well  change  (8) 

2 Slide  for  small  child  (4) 

3 The  sportsman  making  a 
boundary?  (6) 

4 Deletes  error  when  so 
encouraged  (7) 

5 Propose  including  tip  for  a 
miscreant  (8) 

6 Happy  In  admitting  nothing 
causes  strife  (10) 

7 He’s  engaged  in  face 
treatment  (6) 

13  Object  about  inferior  railing 
(10) 

16  A few  words  written  when 
there's  time?  (8) 

1 8 Tested,  cut  up,  and  blasted! 

W 

19  With  little  hesitation  send 
out  English  recluse  (7) 

21  The  city's  left  going  in 
circles  (6) 

22  Point  to  a door  guard  (6) 

24  Some  people’s  limbs  are 

almost  stick-like  (4) 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  21,125 

a Stuck?  Then  eaB  our  solutions  firm 
on  0891  338  338.  Cslta  «Mt  50p 
par  minute  at  an  times.  Service  sup- 
plied by  ATS 
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RECYCLING 

Ftecyctesl  paper  mode 
UO  43  6%  <4  Die  raw 
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Descend  from  Co  itory  Whorf 
arid  experience  a real 


Solution  tomorrow 


10  times  a day  Swissair 
takes  you  from  Heathrow 
to  the  Alps,  for  a breath- 
talcing  view  from  above. 
And  a breathtaking  hike 
from  hefow. 

swissair  + 

worfcfs  most  refreshing  airSee. 
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